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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue  true  province  of  a Cookery  Book  is  to  explain  how 
to  boil,  bake,  roast,  carve,  choose  provisions,  make  dishes 
and  pastry,  set  out  the  table,  and  in  munerous  ways 
to  work  up  into  a palatable  and  wholesome  manner,  the 
food  we  daily  reqiure.  In  this  work  the  Authoress  has 
related  and  arranged  with  great  care  the  various  direc- 
tions,  and  will  be  found  on  inspection  to  contain  all  that  ^ 
can  be  esteemed  essential  for  the  table  of  persons  of 
moderate  income. 

The  Authoress’s  object  is  to  give  directions  to  enable 
persons  to  produce  excellent  and  nutritive  dishes,  of  the 
greatest  variety,  and  at  a reasonable  expense.  In  this 
work  will  be  found  occasionally  several  receipts  for  the 
production  of  one  result,  when  this  is  the  case  each  pre- 
sents some  feature  to  make  the  change  perceptible  and 
palatable.  Tastes  vary  gr-eatly,  and  so  should  dishes  to 
meet  the  difficulty. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARYINO. 


The  carving-knife  for  a lady  should  be  light,  and  of  a 
middling  size  and  fine  edge.  Strength  is  less  required 
than  address  in  the  manner  of  using  it;  and,  to  facilitate 
this,  the  cook  should  give  orders  to  the  butcher  to  divide 
the  joints  of  the  bones  of  all  carcase-joints  of  mutton, 
lamt),  and  veal,  (such  as  nock,  breast,  and  loin ;)  which 
may  then  be  easily  cut  into  thin  slices  attached  to  the 
adjoining  hones.  If  the  whole  of  the  meat  belonging  to 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING. 


each  hone  should  be  too  thick,  a small  slice  may  be 
l.alcen  off  between  every  two  bones. 

The  more  fleshy  joints  (as  fillet  of  veal,  leg  or  saddle 
of  mutton,  and  beef,)  are  to  he  helped  in  thin  slices, 
neatly  cut  and  smooth ; ohseiwing  to  let  the  knife  pass 
down  to  the  bone  in  the  mutton  and  beef  joints. 

The  dish  should  not  he  too  far  off  the  carver,  as  it  gives 
an  awkward  appearance,  and  makes  the  task  more  difficult. 
Attention  is  to  be  paid  to  help  every  one  to  a part  of  such 
articles  as  are  considered  the  best. 

In  helping  fish,  take  care  not  to  break  the  flakes, 
which  in  cod  and  very  fresh  salmon  are  large,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  A fish- 
knife,  not  being  sharp,  divides  it  best  on  this  account. 
Help  a part  of  the  roe,  milt,  or  liver,  to  each  person. 
The  heads  of  carp,  parts  of  those  of  cod  and  salmon, 
soimds  of  cod  and  fins  of  turbot,  are  likewise  esteemed 
niceties,  and  are  to  be  attended  to  accordingly. 

In  cutting  up  any  wild-fowl,  duck,  goose,  or  tm-key, 
for  a large  party,  if  you  cut  the  slices  down  from  pinion 
to  pinion,  without  making  wings,  there  will  be  more 
prime  pieces. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  may  he  begun  either  at  the  end,  or 
by  cutting  into  the  middle.  It  is  usual  to  inquire  whether 
the  outside  or  the  inside  is  preferred.  For  the  outside, 
file  slice  should  bo  cut  down  to  the  bones ; and  the  same 
with  every  following  helping.  Slice  the  inside,  likewise, 
and  give  with  each  piece  some  of  the  soft  fat. 

The  inside  done  ns  follows,  eats  excellently: — Have 
ready  some  shalot-vincgar  boiling  hot;  mince  the  meat 
large,  and  a good  deal  of  the  fat ; sprinkle  it  with  s.alt, 
and  pour  the  slialot-vinegar  and  the  gravy  on  it.  Help 
with  a spoon,  n.s  quiclvly  as  po.ssible,  on  hot  plates. 

Hound  or  Buttock  of  Beef  Ls  cut  in  the  .same 
way  as  fillet  of  veal,  in  the  next  article.  It  should  bo 
kepi  even  all  over.  When  helping  the  fat,  observe  not 
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to  hack  it,  but  cut  it  smooth.  A deep  slice  should  be 
cut  off  the  beef  before  you  begin  to  help,  os  vill  be  di- 
I rected  for  the  edge-bone. 

Fillet  of  Veal. — In  an  ox  this  part  is  round  of  beef. 

! Ask  whether  the  brown  outside  be  liked,  otherwise  help 
! the  next  slice.  The  bone  is  taken  out  and  the  meat  tied 
^ close,  before  dressing,  which  makes  the  fillet  very  solid. 

It  should  be  cut  thin  and  very  smooth.  A stuilingis  put 
I into  the  flap  which  completely  covers  it ; you  must  cut 
1 deep  into  this,  and  help  a thin  slice,  as  likevi.se  of  fat. 

. From  carelessness  in  not  covering  the  latter  with  paper, 
it  is  sometimes  dried  up,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  carver. 

Breast  of  Veal. — One  part  (which  is  called  the 
I bri.sket)  is  thickest,  and  has  gristles:  put  your  knife 
■ about  four  inches  from  the  edge  of  this,  and  cut  through 
; it,  which  will  separate  the  ribs  from  the  brisket.  Ask 
which  is  chosen,  and  help  accordingly. 

A Cod’.s  Head. — Fish  in  general  requires  veiy  little 
i.  carving,  the  fleshy  parts  being  those  principally  esteemed, 
r A cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  when  in  season,  and  properly 
i boiled,  is  a very  genteel  and  handsome  dish.  "When  cut, 

I it  should  bo  done  with  a tish-trow^el,  and  the  parts  about 
‘ the  back -bone  on  the  shoulders  are  the  most  firm  and  the 
best.  Take  off  a piece  quite  doAvn  to  the  bone,  in  the  di- 
rection a,  h,  c,  d,  putting  in  the  spoon  at  a,  c,  and  with 
each  slice  of  fish  give  a piece  of  the  sound,  wiiich  lies 
underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the  meat  of  wiiich 
is  thin,  and  a little  dai-ker-coloured  than  the  body  of  the 
i ti.sh  itself:  tliis  may  bo  got  by  passing  a knife  or  .spoon 
imdei-neath  in  the  direction  d.  f.  About  the  head  are 
. many  delicate  parts,  and  a groat  deal  of  the  jelly  kind. 
The  jelly  part  lies  about  the  jaw-bones,  and  the  firm 
parts  within  the  head.  Some  are  fond  of  the  palate,  and 
others  the  tongue,  wiiich  likewise  may  be  got  by  putting 
a .spoon  into  the  mouth. 
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Edge-bone  of  Beef. — Cut  off  a slice  an  inch  thick 
all  the  length  from  a to  h,  ( See  ])Ja(e.  ) and  then 
help.  The  soft  fat,  which  resembles  marrow,  lies  at  the 
hack  of  the  bone,  below  c : the  firm  fat  must  he  cut  in 
horizontal  slices  at  the  edge  of  the  meat  d.  It  is  proper 
to  ask  which  is  preferred,  as  tastes  differ.  The  skewer 
that  keeps  the  meat  properly  together,  when  hoiling,  is 
here  shown  at  a.  This  should  be  drawn  out  before  it  is 
served  up ; or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  skewer  in, 
put  in  a silver  one. 

Calf’s-IIe.vd  has  a great  deal  of  meat  upon  it,  if  pro- 
perly managed.  Cut  slices  from  a to  h,  { See  Plate. ) 
letting  the  knife  go  close  to  the  hone.  In  the  fleshv  part, 
at  the  neck  end  c,  there  lies  the  throat  sweetbread,  which 
you  should  help  a slice  of  from  c to  d with  the  other 
part.  Many  like  the  eye ; which  you  must  cut  out  with 
the  point  of  your  knife,  and  diilde  in  two.  K the  jaw- 
bone he  taken  off,  there  will  be  found  some  fine  lean. 
Under  the  head  is  the  palate,  which  is  reckoned  a nicety; 
the  lady  of  the  house  should  be  acquainted  with  all  things 
that  are  thought  so,  that  she  may  distribute  them  among 
her  guests. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. — This  is  a veiw  good  joint, 
and  by  many  preferred  to  the  leg,  it  being  verv-  full  of 
gravy,  if  properly  roa-^ted,  and  produces  many  nice  hits, 
The  figure  represents  it  as  laid  with  its  back  iippermo.st. 
When  it  is  first  cut,  it  should  be  in  the  hollow  part  of  it, 
in  the  direction  of  «,  h,  and  the  knife  should  be  p.assed 
deep  to  the  bone.  The  prime  part  of  tlie  fat  lies  on  the 
outer  edge,  and  it  is  to  be  cut  out  in  tliin  slices  in  the 
direction  e.  If  many  arc  at  table,  and  the  hollow  part 
cut  in  the  line  a,  h,  is  eaten,  some  very  good  and  delicate 
slices  may  be  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  blade- 
bone,  in  the  direction  c.  d.  The  lino  between  these  two 
dotted  linos,  is  that  in  the  direction  of  which  the  edge  or 
ridge  of  the  blade-bone  lies,  and  cannot  be  cut  across. 

Leg  of  Mutton. — A leg  of  wether  mutton  (which  is 
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tlie  best  flavoured)  may  be  Icnowii  by  a round  lump  of  fat 
at  the  edge  of  the  broadest  part,  as  at  a.  The  best  part 
is  in  tbe  midway,  at  h,  between  the  knuclde  and  furtlier 
end.  Begin  to  help  there,  by  cutting  thin  deep  slices  to 
c.  If  the  outside  is  not  fat  enough,  help  some  from  the 
side  of  the  broad  end  in  slices  from  e to  f.  This  part  is 
most  juicy;  but  many  prefer  the  knuckle,  which  in  fine 
mutton  will  be  veiy  tender  though  dry.  There  are  very 
fine  slices  on  the  back  of  the  leg;  turn  it  up,  and  cut  the 
broad  end,  not  in  the  direction  you  did  the  other  side, 
but  longways.  To  cut  out  the  cramp-lioue,  take  hold  of 
the  shank  with  your  left  hand,  and  cut  dovui  to  the  thigh- 
bone, at  d\  then  pass  the  knife  under  the  cramp-bone  in 
the  direction  d,  g. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. — Cut  long  thin  slices  from  tail  to 
the  end,  beginning  close  to  the  back-bone.  If  a large 
joint,  the  slice  may  be  divided.  Cut  some  fat  from  the 
I sides. 

A Fore-quarter  of  Lamb. — Separate  the  .shoulder 
! from  the  scoven,  (which  is  the  breast  and  ribs),  by  passing 
I the  knife  under  in  the  direction  a,  b,  c,  d,  (See  Plate?) 

! keeping  it  towards  you  horizontally,  to  prevent  cut- 
I ting  the  meat  too  much  off  the  liones.  If  grass-lamb,  the 
I shoulder  being  large,  put  it  into  another  di.sli.  Squeeze 
I the  juice  of  half  a Seville  orange  (or  lemon)  on  the  other 
part,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Thou  separate 
I the  giistly  part  from  the  ribs  in  the  line  e,  c ; and  help 
either  from  tliat,  or  from  the  rilis,  as  may  he  cliosen. 

_ Haunchof  Venison.— Cut  down  to  the  hone  in  the 
I line  a,  h,  c,  (See  Plate.)  to  let  out  the  gravy;  then 
I tura  the  broad  end  of  tlie  haunch  tow^ard  you,  put  in  the 
i knife  at  h,  and  cut  as  deep  as  you  can  to  the  end  of  the 
! haunch  d ; tlien  help  in  tliin  slices,  observing  to  give  some 
i fat  to  each  person.  _ There  is  more  fat  (whicli  is  a favourite 
I part),  on  the  left  side  of  c and  d than  on  the  other ; and 
I those  who  help  mu.st  take  care  to  proportionate  it  and  the 
. gravy,  according  to  the  number  ol  the  company. 
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Haunch  of  Mutton  is  the  leg  and  part  of  the  loin, 
cut  so  as  to  resemble  hamich  of  venison,  and  is  to  be  help- 
ed at  table  in  the  same  manner. 

IIaji  may  be  cut  three  ways : the  common  method  is, 
to  begin  in  the  middle,  by  long  slices  from  a to  i,  from 
the  centre  through  the  thick  fat.  This  brings  to  the 
prime  at  first ; which  is  lihe'wise  accomplished  by  cutting 
a small  roimd  hole  on  the  top  of  the  ham,  as  at  c,  and 
with  a shai'p  knife  enlarging  that  by  cutting  successive 
thin  circles;  this  preserves  the  gravy,  and  keeps  the 
meat  moist. 

The  last  and  most  saving  wav  is,  to  begin  at  the  hock 
end  (which  many  are  most  fond  of),  and  proceed  onwaid. 

Ham  that  is  used  for  pies,  &c.  should  be  cut  from  the 
under  side,  lirst  taking  off  a thick  slice. 

Sucking  Pig. — The  cook  usually  divides  the  body  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  the  table,  and  garnishes  the  dish  with 
the  jaws  and  ears.  The  first  thing  is,  to  separate  the 
shoulder  from  the  carcase  on  one  side,  and  then  the  leg, 
according  to  tlie  direction  given  by  the  dotted  line  a,  b,  c. 
The  ribs  are  then  to  be  divided  into  about  two  helpings : 
and  an  ear  or  jaw  presented  with  them,  and  plenty  of 
sauce.  The  joints  may  either  be  tlivided  into  two  each, 
or  pieces  may  bo  cut  from  them.  The  ribs  arc  reclconed 
the  finest  part;  but  some  people  prefer  the  neck  cud,  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

IIarf,. — The  best  way  of  ctiUing  it  up  is,  to  put  the 
point  of  the  knife  tinder  the  shoulder  at  a,  (See  Plate.) 
and  so  cut  all  the  way  dovni  to  the  rump,  on  one 
side  of  (he  back-bone,  in  the  line  a,  h.  Po  the  same  on 
the  other  side,  so  that  the  whole  hare  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  Cut  the  back  into  four,  which,  with 
the  legs,  is  the  part  most  esteemed.  The  shoulder  must 
be  cut  off  in  a circular  line,  as  c,  d,  a\  lay  the  pieces 
neatly  on  the  dish  ns  you  cut  them;  and  then  help  the 
coin])any,  giving  some  pudding  and  gravy  to  every  person. 
This  wa}-  can  only  be  practised  when  the  hare  is  young; 
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if  old,  do  not  divide  it  down,  wliicli  will  require  a strong 
aim,  but  put  the  Iniife  between  tbe  leg  and  back,  and 
give  it  a little  turn  inwards  at  tbe  joint ; which  you  must 
I endeavoiu’  to  hit,  and  not  to  break  by  force.  When  both 
I legs  are  taken  off,  there  is  a fine  collop  on  each  side  tlie 
! back ; then  divide  the  back  into  as  many  pieces  as  you 
I please,  and  take  off  the  shoulders,  which  are  by  many 
: preferred,  and  are  called  the  sportsman’s  pieces.  When 
' eveiy  one  is  helped,  cut  off  the  head,  put  your  knife  be- 
I tween  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  dndde  them,  which 
; will  enable  you  to  lay  the  upper  flat  on  your  plate ; then  put 
I the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  centre,  and  cut  the  head 
; into  two.  The  ears  and  brains  may  be  helped  then  to 
I those  who  like  them.  ' 

! Carve  Eabbits  are  directed  the  latter  way  for  hare; 

I cutting  the  back  into  two  pieces,  which,  with  the  legs, 
ai'e  the  prime. 

A Pheasant. — The  bird  in  the  annexed  engi'aving  is 
ns  trussed  for  the  spit,  with  its  head  under  one  of  its  wings. 

; When  the  skewers  are  taken  out,  and  the  bird  served,  the 
following  is  the  way  to  carve  it : — 

Fix  your  fork  in  the  centre  of  the  breast ; slice  it  down 
in  the  lines  a,  h ; take  off  the  leg  on  one  side  in  the  dot- 
ted line  h,  d ; then  cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same  side,  in 
the  line  c,  d.  Separate  the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  cut  off  the  slices  of  breast  you  divided  be- 
fore. Be  carefifl  how  you  take  off  the  wings,  for  if  you 
shoidd  cut  too  near  the  neck,  as  at  you  will  hit  on  the 
neck-bone,  from  which  the  wing  must  be  separated.  Cut 
I off  the  menythought  in  the  line  f,  g,  by  passing  the  knife 
I under  it  towards  the  neck.  Cut  the  other  parts  as  in  a 
fowl.  The  breast,  wings,  and  menythought,  are  the  most 
esteemed,  but  the  log  has  a higher  flavour. 

Goose. — Cut  off  the  apron  in  tlio  circular  lino  a,  b,  c, 

‘ (See  Plate  No.  5. ) and  pour  into  the  body  a glass  of  port 
I wne ; and  a largo  toa-spoonfid  of  mustard,  first  nii.xcdat 
' the  sideboard,  d urn  the  neck  end  of  the  goose  towards 
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yon,  and  cat  tlie  whole  breast  in  long  slices  from  one  wing 
to  another ; hut  only  remove  them  as  you  help  each  per- 
son, unless  the  company  is  so  large  as  to  require  the  legs 
likewise.  This  way  gives  more  prime  bits  than  by  mak- 
ing wings.  Take  off  the  leg,  by  putting  the  fork  into  the 
small  end  of  the  hone,  pressing  it  to  the  body,  and  having 
passed  the  knife  at  d,  turn  the  leg  back,  and,  if  a young 
bird,  it  -will  easily  separate.  To  take  off  the  wing,  put 
your  fork  into  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it 
close  to  the  body  ; then  put  in  the  knife  at  d,  and  divide 
the  joint,  taking  it  down  in  the  direction  d,  e.  Nothing 
but  practice  will  enable  people  to  hit  the  joint  exactly  at 
the  lirst  trial.  When  the  leg  and  wing  of  one  side  are 
done,  go  on  to  the  other;  but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
cut  up  the  whole  goose,  unless  the  company  he  veiy  large. 
There  are  two  side-bones  by  the  wing,  which  may  be  cut 
off  as  likewise  the  bade  and  lower  side-bones ; but  the 
best  pieces  are  the  breast,  and  the  thighs  after  being 
divided  from  the  drum-sticks. 

A F OWL. — A boiled  fowl’s  legs  are  bent  inwards,  and 
tucked  into  the  belly ; hut,  before  it  is  served,  the  skewers 
are  to  be  removed.  Lay  the  fowl  on  your  plate,  and 
place  the  joints,  as  cut  off,  on  the  dish.  Take  the  wing 
off  in  the  direction  of  a to  h,  in  the  annexed  engraving,  j 
only  dividing  the  joint  with  your  knife  : and  then  with 
your  fork  lift  up  the  pinion,  and  draw  the  wing  towards 
the  legs,  and  the  muscles  will  separate  in  a more  com- 
plete form  than  if  cut.  Slip  the  knife  between  the  leg 
and  body,  and,  cut  to  the  hone : then  with  the  fork  tuni 
the  leg  back,  and  the  joint  will  give  way  if  the  hii-d  is 
not  old.  When  the  four  quarters  are  thus  removed,  take 
off  the  merrythought  from  a,  and  the  neck-bones;  these  * 
last  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  c.  and  pressingit  under  the 
long  broad  part  of  tlio  bone  in  the  line  c,  h\  tlien  lift  it 
u]),  and  In-eak  it  off'  from  tlie  ^lart  that  sticks  to  the  breast.  | 
'I'he  next  thing  is,  to  divide  tlie  breast  from  the  carcase,  \ 
by  cutting  througli  the  tender  ribs,  close  to  the  breast,  I 
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right  down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay  the  back  upwards,  put 
your  knife  into  the  bone  half-way  from  tlie  neck  to  the 
rump,  and,  on  raising  the  lower  end,  it  will  separate  read- 
ily. Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and  veiy  neatly  take  of 
the  two  sidesmen,  and  the  whole  will  be  done.  As  each 
part  is  taken  off,  it  shoidd  be  turned  neatly  on  the  dish, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  what  is  left  goes  properly 
from  the  table.  The  breast  and  wings  are  looked  upon 
as  the  best  parts,  but  the  legs  are  most  juicy  in  young 
fowls.  After  all,  more  advantage  will  be  gained  by  ob- 
serving those  who  carve  well,  and  a little  practice,  than 
iby  any  -written  directions  whatever. 

Partridge. — The  partridge  is  here  represented  as 
just  taken  from  the  spit ; but  before  it  is  served  up,  the 
iskewers  must  be  withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a fowl.  The  wings  must  be  taken  off  in  the 
lines  a,  b,  and  the  merrythought,  in  the  line  c,  d.  The 
prime  parts  of  a partridge  are  the  wings,  breast,  and 
merrythought,  but  the  birddioing  small,  the  two  latter  are 
not  often  divided.  The  wing  is  considered  the  best,  and 
the  tip  of  it  reckoned  the  most  delicate  morsel  of  the 
whole. 

Pigeons. — Cut  them  in  half,  either  from  top  to  bottom 
Dr  across.  The  lower  part  is  generallv  thought  the  best ; 
hut  the  fairest  way  is  to  cut  from  the  neck  to  a,  (See 
Plate.)  rather  than  from  c to  b,  by  a,  which  is  the 
most  fashionable.  The  figure  represents  the  back  of  the 
Digeon  ; and  the  direction  of  the  knife  is  in  the  line  c,  b, 
»iy  Oj  if  done  the  last  way. 


JOINTS  OF  THE  IJESPEGTIVE  ANIMALS, 


VENISON. 


1.  Haimcb.  2.  Neck. 

3.  Shoulder.  4.  Breast. 

BEEF. 

Hind-  Quarter. 

Fore-Quarter. 

1. 

Sirloin. 

11. 

Middle  Rib;  4 Ribs. 

2. 

Rump. 

12. 

Chuck ; 3 Ribs. 

3. 

Edge-Bone. 

13. 

Shoulder,  or  Leg  of 

4. 

Buttock. 

Mutton  Piece. 

6. 

Mouse-Buttock. 

14. 

Brisket. 

6. 

Veiny  Piece. 

15. 

Clod. 

7. 

Thick  Flank. 

16. 

Neck,  or  Sticking- 

8. 

Thin  Flank. 

Piece. 

9. 

Leg. 

17. 

Shin. 

10. 

Fore  Rib ; 5 Ribs. 

18. 

Cheek. 

VEAL. 

1. 

Loin,  best  End. 

6. 

Neck,  best  End. 

2. 

Loin,  Chump  End. 

7. 

Neck,  Scrag  End. 

3. 

Fillet. 

8. 

Blade  Bone. 

4. 

Hind  Knuckle. 

9. 

Breast,  best  End. 

5. 

Fore  lumckle. 

10. 

Breast,  brisket  End. 

MUTTON. 

1. 

TiOg. 

Loin,  be.st  End. 

6. 

Shoidder. 

2. 

7. 

Breast. 

3. 

Loin,  Chump  End. 
Neck,  best  hind. 

A Chine  is  tvro  Necks. 

4. 

A Saddle  is  two  Loins. 

5 

Neck,  Scrag  End. 

1.  Tlio  Spavorib. 

2.  Hand. 

3.  liell}'  or  Spring. 


4.  Fore  Loin. 

5.  Hind  Loin. 
G.  Log. 


ronic 


AITCH-BONE  OF  BEEF. 


BEEF. 


i 


I 


PORK.. 


TURKEY  FOR  RO.,VSTING. 


n VUiN'CH  oi’  VEXISOK. 


CHICKEN  OR  FOWL  FOR  ROASTING. 


VENISON. 


WOODCOCK. 


PARTKIDGE. 


HARE  OR  RAIBIT  FOR  ROASTING  OR  BOILING. 


HARE. 


HARE  OR  RABBIT  TRUSSED  FOR  ROASTING. 


PIGEON^. 


BKEAST.  PIGEONS.  BACK. 


DUCK. 


BACK. 


M- 


> • 


SALT  AND  FEESH  WATEE  FISH. 


TO  CHOOSE  FISH. 

Carp  live  some  time  out  of  water,  and  may 
I therefore  get  wasted ; it  is  best  to  kill  them  as 
soon  as  caught,  to  prevent  this.  The  same  signs 
of  freshness  attend  them  as  other  fish. 

Cod. — The  giUs  should  be  very  red : the  fish 
should  be  very  thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh  white 
and  firm,  and  the  eyes  fresh.  When  flabby  they 
are  not  good.  They  are  in  season  Aom  tho  begin- 
ning of  December  till  the  end  of  April. 

Eels. — There  is  a greater  difference  in  the  good- 
ness of  eels  than  of  any  other  fish.  Tho  true 
silver-eel  (so  called  Aom  the  bright  colour  of  the 
belly)  is  caught  in  the  Thames.  Tho  Dutch  eels 
> sold  at  BiUingsgate  are  very  bad  ; those  taken  in 
great  floods  are  generally  good,  but  in  ponds  they 
have  usually  a strong  rank  flavour.  E.xcopt  tho 
middle  of  summer  they  are  always  in  season. 

Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and 
have  their  eyes  briglit.  Tliey  very  soon  become 
Iflabby  and  bad.  They  are  both  sea  and  river  fish. 
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The  Thames  produces  the  best.  They  are  in  season 
from  January  to  March,  and  fi-om  July  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Gudgeons. — They  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules 
as  other  fish.  They  are  taken  in  running  sti’eams  ; 
come  in  about  Midsummer,  and  are  to  be  had  for 
five  or  six  months. 

Herrings. — If  good,  their  giUs  are  of  a fine  red 
and  the  eyes  bright ; as  is  hke'wise  the  'whole  fish, 
'which  must  be  stiff  and  fii’m. 

Maclcerel. — Choose  as  whitings.  Their  season 
is  May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  so  tender  a 
fish  that  they  cai’ry  and  keep  worse  than  any 
other. 

Mullets. — The  sea  are  preferred  to  the  river 
mullets,  and  the  red  to  the  grey.  They  should  be 
very  firm. — Their  season  is  August. 

Perch. — Take  the  general  rules  given  to  distin- 
guish the  freshness  of  other  fish.  They  are  not  so 
dehcato  as  carp  and  tench. 

Pil;e. — For  freshness  observe  tlie  above  marks. 
The  best  are  taken  in  rivers  ; they  are  a very 
dry  fish,  and  are  much  indebted  to  stufilug  and 
sauce. 

Salmon. — If  new,  tlie  flesh  is  of  a fine  red  (the 
gills  iiarticularly),  the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole 
fish  stilf.  When  just  killed,  there  i.s  a whiteness 
between  the  flakes,  which  gives  great  firmness  ; by 
keeping,  thi.s  melts  down,  and  the  fish  is  more 
rich.  The  Tliames  salmon  bears  the  highest  price ; 
that  caught  in  the  Severn  is  ne.xt  in  goodness,  and 
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is  even  pi-eferred  by  some.  Small  beads,  and 
thick  in  the  neck,  are  best. 

Skate. — If  good  tliey  are  very  white  and  thick. 

; If  too  fresh  they  eat  tough,  but  must  not  be  kept 
; above  two  days. 

Smelts,  if  good,  have  a fine  silvery  hue,  are 
very  fiiun,  and  have  a refreshing  smell  like  cucum- 
- bers  newly  cut. — They  are  caught  in  the  Thames 
; and  some  other  large  rivers. 

Soles. — If  good  they  are  thick,  and  the  belly  is 
of  a cream  colour ; if  this  is  of  a bluish  cast  and 
i flabby  they  are  not  fresh.  They  are  in  the  mar- 
I ket  almost  the  whole  year,  but  are  in  the  highest 
; perfection  about  Midsummer. 

I Sprats. — Choose  by  the  same  rides  as  herrings. 

[ Tench. — They  are  a fine-fiavoured  fresh-water 

t fish,  and  shoidd  be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon  as 
I caught. — AVhen  they  are  to  be  bought,  examino 
k whether  tlTe  gills  are  red  and  hard  to  open,  the 
I eyes  bright,  and  the  body  stiff.  The  Tench  has  a 
I slimy  matter  about  it,  the  clearness  and  brightness 
of  which  shew  freshness.  The  season  is  July, 
August,  and  September. 

Tnrlot,  if  good,  should  be  tliick,  and  the  belly  of 
;a  yellowish  white  ; if  of  a blmsh  cast,  or  thin,  they 
are  bad.  They  are  in  season  the  greatest  part  of 
the  summer. 

Whitings. — The  firmne.ss  of  the  body  and  fins  is 
to  be  looked  to,  as  in  herrings  ; their  high  season 
is  diu-ing  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but 
they  may  be  had  a great  part  of  it 
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II  TO  CHOOSE  SHELL  EISH. 


Crahs. — The  heaviest  are  best,  and  those  of  a 
middling  size  are  sweetest.  H hght  they  are 
watery;  when  in  perfection  the  joints  of  the  legs 
are  stiff,  and  tlie  body  has  a very  agi-eeable  smell. 
The  eyes  look  dead  and  loose  when  stale. 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  boon  long  taken, 
the  claws  will  have  a strong  motion  when  you 
put  your  finger  on  the  eyes  and  press  tliein.  The 
heaviest  are  the  best,  and  it  is  preferable  to  boil 
them  at  home.  ^ITien  you  buy  tliem  ready- 
boiled,  try  whether  tlicir  tails  are  stiff,  and  puU 
up  with  a spring ; otheiwiso  tliat  part  will  be 
flabby.  The  code  lobster  is  known  by  the  narrow 
back  part  of  his  tail,  and  the  two  uppermost  fins 
within  it  aro  stiif  and  hard  ; but  those  of  the  hen 
are  soft,  and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  tliough 
generally  smaller,  has  the  highest  tlavour,  the  flesh 
is  firmer,  and  the  colour  when  boiled  is  a deeper 
red. 

Oysters. — There  are  several  kinds ; the  Pye- 
flcot,  Colchester,  and  Milford,  are  much  the  best. 
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The  native  Milton  are  fine,  being  white  and  fat ; 
lut  oysters  may  be  made  to  possess  both  these 
piahties  in  some  degree  by  proper  feeding. 
vVhen  ahve  and  strong  the  shell  closes  on  the 
tnife.  They  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  opened, 
he  flavour  becoming  poor  otherwise.  The  rock 
>yster  is  largest,  but  usually  has  a coarse  flavour 
f eaten  raw. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps. — 'Wlien  fresh  they  have 
i sweet  flavour,  are  firm  and  stiff,  and  the  colour 
3 bright. — Shrimps  are  of  the  prawn  kind,  and  may 
le  judged  by  the  same  rules. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRESSING  EISH. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  it,  fi.sh  is  seldom 
'^ery  nicely  done ; but  those  in  great  towns  wash 
t beyond  what  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by 
lerpetual  watering  (bminish  the  flavoiu-.  'Wlien 
piite  clean,  if  to  be  boiled,  some  salt  and  a little 
anegai  should  bo  put  into  the  water  to  give  firm- 
less:  but  Cod,  Wliiting,  and  Iladdock,  are  far 
•etter  if  a little  salted,  and  kept  a day ; and  if  not 
ery  hot  weather,  tlioy  will  be  good  two  days. 

Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish,  may 
y taking  more  at  a time  than  they  want  for  one 
ay,  often  get  it  cheap;  and  such  kinds  as  vdU 
ot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by  being  siirinkled  with  salt 
nd  hung  up,  or  by  being  fried  will  serve  for  stew- 
ig  the  next  day,  may  then  be  bought  with  advan- 

ige. 
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CLE.mrNG  AND  DRESSING  FISH. 


Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and 
taste  : to  take  off  which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and 
water  after  it  is  nicely  cleaned  ; or  if  of  a size  to 
hear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same  ; then  dry,  and  dress  it. 

The  fish  must  be  put  into  the  water  while  cold, 
and  set  to  do  very  gently,  or  the  outside  will  break 
before  the  inner  part  is  done. 

Crimp  fish  should  be  put  into  boiling  water ; and 
when  it  boHs  up,  poui’  a httle  cold  water  in,  to 
check  extreme  heat,  and  simmer  it  a few  minutes. 

The  fish-plate  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  drawn 
u]3  to  see  if  it  be  ready : it  will  leave  the  bone  when 
it  is. — It  .should  then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  i 
tlie  water,  or  it  will  be  woolly.  The  fish-plate  r 
sliould  be  set  crossways  over  the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  II 
for  serving:  and  a clean  cloth  cover  the  fish  to  : 
prevent  it  losing  its  coloiu'. 

Small  fish  nicely  fried,  covered  with  egg  and 
crumbs,  make  a dish  far  more  elegant  than  if  serv- 
ed plain.' — Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
garnishing  fish : use  plenty  of  horse-radish,  parsley, 
and  lemon.  ii 

"Wlien  well  done,  and  with  very  good  sauce,  fish  jl. 
is  more  attended  to  than  almost  any  other  dish,  h 
Tlie  liver  and  roe  sliould  be  placed  on  the  dish,  so 
that  the  lady  may  see  them  and  lielp  a part  to  each, 

If  fish  is  to  be  fried  or  broiled,  it  must  be  wrapt 
in  a nice  soft  cloth  after  it  is  well  cleansed  and 
washed. — When  perfectly  dry,  wet  with  an  egg,  if  ■ 
for  frying,  and  .sprinkle  the  finest  crumbs  of  bread 
over  it ; if  done  a second  time  cvitli  the  egg  and . , 
broad,  the  fish  will  look  much  better : then  having  I 
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I ^ a tliick-bottomed  frying-pan  on  tlie  fii-e,  a 

II  large  quantity  of  lard  or  dripping  boiling  hot, 
ji  plunge  the  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  liy  middling  quick, 
L till  the  colour  is  a fine  brown  yellow,  and  it  is  jud- 
pi  ged  ready.  If  it  is  done  enough  before  it  has  ob- 
ii  tained  a proper  degree  of  colour,  the  cook  should 
a;  di-aw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire  ; carefully  tako 
I it  up,  and  place  it  either  on  a large  sieve  turned 

upwards,  and  to  be  kejit  for  that  piuqiose  only,  or 
. on  the  under  side  of  a dish  to  di-aiu,  and  if  wanted 
kivery  nice,  a sheet  of  cap  pa2ier  must  be  2>nt  uj)  to 
■31  receive  the  fish,  wliich  should  look  a beautifrd  col- 

!our,  and  all  the  crumbs  apjiear  distinct ; the  fish 
being  free  from  all  grease.  The  same  drijiiung, 
1 with  a httle  fresh,  will  serve  a second  time.  Butter 
p gives  a bad  colour  : oil  files  of  the  finest  colour  for 
those  who  will  allow  the  ex^iense. 
r.  Garnish  wdth  a fringe  of  ciuded  raw  or 

parsley  fried,  which  must  be  thus  done : ’\\Tien 
i washed  and  flicked,  tlirow  it  again  into  clean  water ; 
:'j  when  the  lard  or  dri^ijiing  boils,  throw  the  piarsley 
€ into  it  immediately  from  the  water,  and  instantly 
I it  wiU  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  u^t 
: with  a shce;  this  may  be  done  after  the  fish  is 
. fried. 


it 

:•* 


If  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned, 
floured,  and  jmt  on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean ; 
■which,  wlien  hot,  should  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of 
suet  to  ^irevent  the  fish  from  sticking.  It  must  be 
broiled  on  a very  clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  tasto 
ismoky ; and  not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be 
•scorclicd. 


c 


n i 
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IJalced  Carp. 

Clean  a lai-ge  carp,  put  a stuffing  as  for  soles, 
dressed  in  the  Portugese  way.  Sew  it  up  ; hru.«h 
it  all  over  with  yoke  of  egg,  and  put  plenty  of 
crumbs ; than  drop  oiled  butter  to  baste  them  ; 
place  the  carp  in  a deep  earthen  chsh,  a pint  of 
stock  (or,  if  fast-day,  fish-stock),  a few  shced 
onions,  some  bay-loaves,  a faggot  of  herbs  (sudi  as 
basil,  thjiue,  parsley,  and  botli  sorts  of  marjoram), 
half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  six  anchoA*ies,  cover 
over  the  pan,  and  bake  it  an  hour.  Let  it  be  done 
before  it  is  wanted.  Pour  ihe  liquor  from  it,  and 
keep  the  fish  hot  while  you  heat  up  the  liquor  with 
a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  ilour,  a teaspoonful 
of  mustard,  a little  Cayenne,  and  a s]-)oonful  of  soy. 
Servo  the  fish  on  the  dish,  garnished  with  lemon, 
jmrsloy,  and  horse-raebsh,  and  put  the  gra^'y  into 
the  sauce  tiu-een. 

[ 

Sfeired  Carp.  s; 

Scald  and  clean,  take  care  of  the  roe,  &c.,  lay  the 
fish  in  a stewpan,  with  a rich  beef  gravy,  an  onion,  ‘ 
eight  cloves,  a dessert  spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
the  same  of  black,  a foiu-th  part  of  the  quantity  of 
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^■avj'  of  port  (cycler  may  do) ; simmer  close  cover- 
id  : when  nearly  done  add  two  anchovies  chopped 
ine,  a dessert  spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  some 
ine  wallnut  ketchup,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
lhake  it,  and  let  the  gravy  boil  a few  minutes. 
)ierve  with  sippets  of  fried  bread,  the  roe  fried,  and 
].  good  deal  of  horse-radish  and  lemon 

Boiled  Carp 

i Serve  in  a napkin,  and  with  the  sauce  which  you 
lull  find  directed  for  it  under  the  article  Stewed 
'larp. 


A 


COD. 

Some  people  boil  the  cod  whole ; but  a lar^-o 
bad  and  shoulders  contain  all  the  fi.sh  that  is  pro- 
br  to  help,  the  thinner  parts  being  overdone  and 
steless,  before  th e thiclc  are  ready.  13 ut  the  whole 
h may  be  piu’chascd  at  times  more  reasonably; 
.cl  the  lower  half,  if  sjcrinkled  and  luing  up,  will 
\<  in  high  perfection  in  one  or  two  days.  Or  it  may 
. made  salter,  and  served  witii  egg  sauce,  pota- 
3s,  and  parsnijis. 

Cod  when  small  is  usually  very  cheap.  If  boil- 
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eel  quite  fvesli  it  is  watery ; but  eats  excellently  if 
salted  and  hung  up  for  a day  to  give  it  firmness, 
then  stuffed,  and  broiled,  or  boiled. 

CoeVs  Head  and  Shoulders 

Will  eat  much  finer  by  having  a little  salt  rub- 
bed down  the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  even 
if  to  be  eaten  the  same  day. 

Tie  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water  • 
which  will  completely  cover  it : thi'ow  a handful  . 
of  salt  into  it.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  seive 
it  vdthout  the  smallest  speck  of  black  or  scum. 
Garnish  with  a large  quantity  of  double  parsley,  i 
lemon,  horse-radish,  and  the  milt,  roe,  and 
liver,  and  fried  smelts  if  approved.  If  with 
smelts,  be  careful  that  no  water  hangs  about  the 
fish ; or  the  beauty  of  the  smelts  will  be  taken  off,  t 
as  well  as  their  flavour.  | 

Serve  with  plenty  of  oyster  or  shrimp-sauce,  and  iq 
anchovy  and  butter.  | 


Crimp  Cod. 

Boil,  broil,  or  fry. 

Cod  Sounds  boiled  j 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  fhen_ 
scrapo  and  clean  ; and  if  to  bo  dressed  white,  boil' 
tlicni  in  miUc  and  water ; wlion  tender,  servo  them 
in  a napkin,  with  egg-sauce.  The  salt  must  not 
bo  much  soaked  out,  unless  for  fricassee.  ■ 
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Cod  Sounds  to  hole  like  small  Chickens. 

I,  A good  maigre-day  disli.  AVasli  tlu-ee  largo 
ijtsouiids  nicely,  and  boil  in  niillc  and  -water,  but  not 
jioo  tender ; -n’ben  cold,  put  a forcemeat  of  chopped 
tpysters,  crumbs  of  bread,  a bit  of  butter,  nutmeg, 
•(j^epper,  salt,  and  tlie  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; spread  it 
i’liiu  over  the  sounds,  and  roU  up  eacli  in  the  form 
i )f  a chicken,  skewering  it : then  lard  them  as  you 
[ vould  chicken,  dust  a httle  flour  over,  and  roast 
a. hem  in  a tin  oven  slo-ndy.  When  done  enough, 
Doour  over  them  a fine  oyster  sauce.  Serve  for 
t ide  or  corner  dish. 

To  broil  Cod  Sounds. 

a Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well  with  salt,  pull  off 
a he  dirty  skin,  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender  ; 

I ake  them  out,  flour,  and  broil.  While  this  is 
L'cing  done,  season  a little  brown  gravy  with  pep- 
. er,  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  soj^,  and  a httle  mus- 
f ;ird  ; give  it  a boll  with  a bit  of  Horn-  and  butter, 
1 nd  pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cod  Sounds  Ragout. 

1 Prepare  as  above;  then  stew  them  in  wliito 
\ ravy  seasoned,  cream,  butter  and  a little  bit  of 
i our  added  before  you  serve,  gently  boiling  up. 
'1  bit  of  lemon-peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least  pound- 
l|  1 mace,  shoidd  give  the  flavour. 

Currie  of  Cod. 

i Should  bo  made  of  sliced  cod,  that  has  either 
I eon  crimped  or  sprinkled  a day,  to  make  it  firm. 

ijNiv! 

'll-  Al?'' 

1 1 Ik 
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Fry  it  of  a "ne  brown  with  onion ; and  stew  it 
with  a good  white  gravj',  a little  cmTie-powder,  a 
bit  of  butter  and  flour,  thi-ee  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
rich  cream,  salt,  and  Cayenne,  if  the  powder  be 
not  hot  enough. 

To  dress  salt  Cod. 

Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to  dress,  then 
lay  it  aU  night  in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar. 
Boil  it  enough,  then  break  it  into  flakes  on  the 
disli ; pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  up  with  cream  and  a large 
piece  of  butter  rubbed  Avith  a Httle  floiu-.  It  may 
l)e  served  as  above  with  egg-sauce  instead  of  the 
parsnips,  and  the  root  sent  up  whole ; or  the  fish 
may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without  flaking,  and 
sauces  as  above. 


Slices  of  Cod. 

Three  slices  make  a small  dish  ; put  them  in  a 
bal{ing-dish,  cover  them  over  with  some  good  second 
stoclc,  a httlo  essence  of  ancliovies  ; -when  done, 
tliicken  the  stock,  and  pass  it  througli  a tammy, 
pour  it  over  your  fish,  season  with  cayenne  pciiper, 
and  salt,  and  lemon  juice  ; if  for  capers,  add  them; 
if  for  maitro  d’hotel,  add  cream  and  parsley  choi)- 
pcd  fine. 

EFJ.S. 

Spitchcock  Tcls. 

Take  one  or  two  largo  cels,  leave  the  skin  on,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  llux’o  inches  long,  open  tlicm 
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.on  the  bellyside,  and  clean  them  nicely  ; mpe  them 
;dry,  and  then  wet  them  ndth  beaten  egg  and  sti’ew 
:over  on  both  sides  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a 
ivery  httle  sa^e,  and  a bit  of  mace  pounded  fine  and 
imixed  with  the  seasoning’.  Hub  the  gridiron  with 
■a  bit  of  suet,  and  broil  the  fish  of  a fine  coloui’. 

Serve  with  anchovy  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Juried  Eds. 

If  small,  they  should  be  curled  round  and  fried, 
leing  fii’st  dipped  into  egg  and  ci’umbs  of  bread, 
;fry  them  brown,  serve  with  parsley  and  butter,  and 
igamish  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Boiled  Eds. 

Tlie  small  ones  are  best;  do  them  in  a small 
I quantity  of  water,  with  a good  deal  of  parsley, 
which  should  be  served  up  with  them  and  the  hquor. 

Serve  chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

Ed  hroth,  very  nourisliiny  for  the  side. 

Do  as  above  ; but  stew  two  hours,  and  add  an 
: onion  and  pepper-corns : salt  to  taste. 

Collared  Eel. 

Bone  a largo  eel,  but  don’t  shin  it : mix  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  allspice,  and  a clove  or  tAvo,  in  the  finest 
powder,  and  rub  over  tho  whole  inside  ; roll  it  tight, 
and  bind  it  Avith  a coarse  tape.  Boil  in  salt  and 
water  till  enough,  then  add  vinegar,  and  when  cold 
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keep  the  collar  in  pickle.  Sei’ve  it  eitlier  whole  or 
in  slices.  Chopped  sage,  parsley,  and  a httle  thjTne ; 
knotted  marjoram,  and  savouiy,  mixed  with 
the  spices,  greatly  improve  the  taste. 

To  steio  Lamprey  as  at  Worcester. 

After  cleaning  the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  car- 
tilage which  runs  down  the  back,  and  season  with 
a small  quantity  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  allspice  ; put  it  into  a small  stevqiot,  with  very 
strong  beef-gravj^,  port,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
Madeira,  or  sherry. 

It  must  be  covered  close ; stew  till  tender,  then 
take  out  the  lamprey  and  keep  hot,  wliile  you  boil 
up  the  hquor  with  two  or  tlmee  anchoifies  chopped, 
and  some  flour  and  butter;  strain  the  gravy 
through  a sieve,  and  add  lemon  juice,  and  some 
made  mustard.  Serve  with  sippets  of  bread  and 
horse-radish. 

TeJs,  done  in  the  same  way,  are  a good  deal  like 
the  lamprey.  AVheu  there  is  spawn  it  must  be  fried 
and  put  round. 

Cider  i\  ill  do  in  common  instead  of  white  wine. 
FLOUNDEES. 

Let  them  bo  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out, 
and  lie  two  hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Lip 
them  into  egg ; cover  with  crumbs,  and  fry  them. 

Wafer  SoucJiey. 

Stow  two  or  three  tloundei’s,  some  parsley  leaves 
and  roots,  thirty  popper-corns,  and  a quart  of  water. 
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1 till  the  fish  are  boiled  to  pieces ; pulp  them  through 
a sieve.  Set  over  tlie  fire  the  pulped  fish,  the  li- 
' quor  that  boiled  them,  some  perch,  teuch,  or 
: flounders,  and  some  fresh  leaves  and  roots  c>f  pars- 
dey ; simmer  all  till  done  enough,  then  serve  in  a 
deep  dish.  Shces  of  bread  and  butter  are  to  be 
^ sent  to  table,  to  eat  with  the  souchey. 

TO  DEY  HADDOCK. 

CnoosE  them  of  two  or  three  poimds  weight ; 
take  out  the  gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove 
the  blood  from  the  backbone.  Wipe  them  dry,  and 
put  some  salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes.  Lay  tliem 
on  a board  for  a night ; then  hang  them  up  in  a 
dry  place,  and  after  three  or  four  days,  they  will  be 
fit  to  eat ; skin  and  rub  them  with  egg,  and  strew 
crumbs  over  them.  Lay  them  before  tho  fii’e,  and. 
baste  with  butter  vmtil  brown  enough.  Serve  with 
egg-sauce. 

Whitings,  iflai’ge,  are  excellent  this  way;  and 
it  -will  prove  an  accommodation  in  tho  country 
I where  there  is  no  regidar  supply  of  fish. 

Stuffing  for  nice,  Hacldoclc,  and  small  Cod. 

' Take  equal  parts  of  fat  bacon,  becf-suet,  and 
ifresh  butter,  some  parsley,  tlij-nne,  and  savoury  ; a 
ilittlo  onion,  and  a few  leaves  of  scented  marjoram 
slu-ed  fine  ; an  anchovy  or  two  ; a little  salt  and 
inutmeg,  and  some  popper.  Oysters  Avill  be  an  im- 
provement with  or  without  anchovies ; add  crumbs, 
and  an  egg  to  bind. 
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To  cure  finnon  Haddocl:. 

Cut  off  tlie  heads  and  clean  them  as  in  the  receipt 
“ to  dry  haddocks,”  then  cover  them  with  salt,  and 
let  them  remain  in  it  two  houi’s ; brush  them  over 
with  pyrohgneous  acid.  Hang  them  for  ten  days 
or  a fortnight.  In  Scotland,  they  tie  them  in  pairs 
on  a string,  and  hang  them  over  peat  wliich  has 
been  so  much  bm-ned  as  not  to  emit  much  smoke 
or  heat,  and  in  two  or  thi'ee  hom-s  they  are  fit  to  eat. 

To  dress  dried  Haddock. 

They  should  be  skinned,  rubbed  with  egg,  and 
rolled  in  new  bread  crumbs ; lay  them  in  a dish 
before  the  &e  to  brown,  ba.ste  with  butter,  and 
when  well  browned  serve  with  egg  sauce. 

2h  dress  Tladdocls. 

Clean  them  very  thorouglily,  and  take  off  the 
heads  and  the  skin,  then  put  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  throw  in  two  moderate  sized  handfuls 
of  salt ; let  them  boil  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when 
they  rise  to  the  surface  (wliich  they  will  do,  if  tliey 
have  sullicient  room),  they  are  done  enough.  They 
are  sent  to  table  with  plain  butter  for  sauce. 

- To  stew  Haddocks. 

Hone,  cut  off  tlie  lieads,  tails,  fins,  and  do  the 
trimming  neatly,  of  (wo  or  (liree  haddocks,  or  as 
many  as  are  re([uired  ; jmt  (liem  in  (lireo  pints  of 
water,  willi  a tea-spoonful  of  peppei-corns,  and  a 
largo  onion,  stew  slowly  live-and-lhirty  minutes, 
stiuin  tlio  gravy  oil',  take  up  (lie  fish,  dredge  it 
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i!  place  it  in  tlie  stock ; add  half  a tea-spoonful  of 
(I  cayenne  peppei’,  squeeze  in  half  a lemon,  a tahle- 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  stew  till  the  gravy  is  of  a 
& rich  consistency.  These  quantities  are  for  three 
B.  haddocks. 

To  halce  Haddoclc. 

) Cut  off  the  heads,  trim  and  bone  them,  season 
t -with  pepper  and  salt,  chop  very  fine  a small  Cjuan- 
5 tity  of  muslu’oom,  onion,  and  parsley,  spread  it 
}■  over  the  fish,  lay  on  them  small  pieces  of  butter, 
w and  place  them  in  a dish  with  crumbs  of  bread, 

L bake  them  from  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour,  skim  the 
i gravy  and  servo  up  in  the  same  dish  as  that  in 
i which  it  was  cooked. 

Haddoclc,  to  Iroil. 

I Flour  it,  broil  it  a fine  brown,  over  a quick,  clear 
e fire — the  higher  you  are  able  to  place  the  gridiron 
( the  better ; serve  with  lobster  sauce. 

ILYLIBUT 

i May  be  cut  in  fillets,  and  cbessed  as  mackerel 
ti  fillets. 

1 Halihit  stewed. 

In  a stew-pan  with  a half  pint  of  fish  broth,  a 
. table-spoonfid  of  mushroom  Icetchup,  and  one  of 
I ' vinegar  ; add  two  good  sized  onions  cut  in  pieces,  an 

I ! anchovy,  one  clove  of  prlic,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 

II  > and  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and  let  it  stew  an 
'I  1 hour  and  a quarter,  then  strain  it  off  clear,  and  put 
< into  it  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a fine  halibut  and 
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stew  until  tender ; tliicken  with,  butter  and  flour, 
and  serve. 

HEUEINGS  AND  SPEATS. 

To  smolce  Herrings. 

Cle.an,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a little  salt-peti-e 
one  night ; then  hang  them  on  a stick,  througli  the 
eyes,  in  a row . Have  ready  an  old  cask,  on  wliich 
put  some  sawdust,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a heater 
red-hot ; fix  the  stick  over  the  smoke,  and  let  them 
remain  24  hom-s. 

Fried  Herrings. 

Serve  them  of  a light  brown  with  onions  sliced 
and  fried. 

Broiled  Herrings. 

Flour  them  fii-st,  and  do  of  a good  colour ; plain 
butter  for  sauce. 

Potted  Herrings 

Are  very  good  done  like  kfackerel,  see  page  46. 

To  dress  Bed  Herrings. 

Clroose  those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  tlicm 
open,  and  pour  some  boiling  small  beer  over  them 
• to  soak  half  an  hour ; drain  them  dry,  and  make 
jnst  hot  through  before  the  fire,  then  rub  some  cold 
butter  over  them  and  serve.  Egg-sauco,  or  but- 
tered eggs  and  mashed  potatoes,  should  bo  sent  up 
A\  ilh  tlnm. 

Bailed  Herrings  or  Sprats. 

AVash  and  ebaiu  without  wiping  them ; season 
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I with  all-spice  in  fine  powder,  salt,  and  a few  whole 
I cloves ; lay  them  in  a pan  with  plenty  of  black  pep- 
fper,  an  onion,  and  a few  bay-leaves.  Add  half 
c|  vinegar  and  half  small  beer,  enough  to  cover  them. 
I'  Put  paper  over  the  pan,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

i'.  If  you  hke,  throw  salt-petre  over  them  the  night 
I before,  to  make  them  look  red.  Gut,  but  do  not 
)'l  open  them. 

Sjirafs 

TMien  cleaned,  should  be  fastened  in  rows  by  a 
j ’ skewer  run  through  the  head,  and  then  broiled  and 
. served  hot. 

S2)rats 

Should  be  cooked  very  fresh,  which  can  be  as- 
I certained  by  their  bright  and  sparkling  eyes.  Wipe 
! them  diy ; fasten  them  in  rows  by  a skewer  run 
: through  the  eyes ; dredge  with  flour,  and  broil 
: them  on  a gridii’on  over  a nice  clear  fire  for  3 or  4 
minutes.  The  gridiron  should  be  rubbed  with 
. suet.  Serve  very  hot. 

Sj)rats  Fried  in  Batter. 

Wipe  the  sprats,  and  dip  them  in  a batter  of  2 
1 eggs,  Hour,  bread  crumbs  ; seasoning  of  salt  and 
; pepper  to  taste.  Fry  of  a nice  brown,  serve  very 

i'  hot,  and  garnish  with  Aied  parsley. 

I MACKEEEL. 

Clean  the  fi.sh  well  inside  and  out,  remove  care- 
t fidly  the  roe,  steep  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  and 
irojdace  it,  place  the  fish  in  water  nearly  cold,  and 
I boil  very  siowly  Eom  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  the 
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best  critenon  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  starting  of  the 
e,yes  and  spbtting  of  tbe  tail — wiien  that  takes 
place,  the  fish  is  done ; take  it  out  of  the  water  in- 
stantly, or  you  will  not  preserve  it  whole.  Garnish 
with  fennel  or  parsley,  and  either  chopped  fine  in 
melted  butter,  serve  up  as  sauce. 

Maclcerel. 

To  broil  them,  spbt,  and  sprinlde  with  herbs, 
pepper,  and  salt ; or  stuff  with  the  same,  crumbs, 
and  chopped  fennel. 

Collared,  as  Eel,  page  39. 

Potted  : clean,  season,  and  bake  them  in  a pan 
with  spice,  bay-leaves,  and  some  butter ; when  cold, 
lay  them  in  a potting-pot,  and  cover  with  butter. 

Fielded  : boil  them,  then  boil  some  of  the  liquor, 
a few  peppers,  bay-leaves,  and  some  vinegar ; when 
cold,  poiu’  it  over  them. 

ridded  Mad:erd,  called  Cavcadi. 

Clean  and  divide  them ; then  cut  each  side  into 
three,  or  leaving  them  uiubvided,  cut  each  fish  into 
five  or  six  pieces.  To  six  large  mackerel,  take  near 
an  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nutmegs,  a little  mace, 
four  cloves,  and  a handful  of  salt,  all  in  the  finest 
powder  ; mix,  and  making  holes  in  each  bit  of  fish, 
thrust  the  seasoning  into  tlicm,  rub  each  piece  with 
some  of  it ; then  fiy  them  brown  in  oil : let  them 
stand  till  cold,  then  put  them  into  a stone-jar,  and 
cover  with  vinegar ; if  to  keep  long,  pour  oil  on 
the  top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be  preserved  for 
months. 
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To  hahe  Maclcerel. 

Gean  them  well  and  -ndpe  very  dry,  pepper  and 
;alt  the  inside  and  put  in  a stuffing  of  bread  crumbs, 
hop  the  roe  small,  parsley,  a very  few  sweet  herbs, 
nix  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  pepper  and 
lalt  to  taste,  and  sew  it  in  the  mackerel,  then  place 
n a deep  baking  dish,  and  di-edge  it  with  flour 
[ilightly,  adding  a little  cold  fresh  butter  in  small 
dneces,  put  the  fish  into  an  oven,  and  twenty-eight 
^r  thii’ty  minutes  will  suffice  to  cook  them.  Send 
aihem  in  a hot  dish  to  table,  with  parsley  and  butter. 

' Broiled  Maclcerel. 

Boil  a short  time  a little  fennel,  parsley,  and 
knint,  when  done,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  chop 
is  lU  together  fine,  mix  a piece  of  butter  with  it,  a 
, J lust  of  flour,  pepper,  and  salt ; cut  your  fish  down 
if  he  back,  and  fill  it  with  tliis  stuffiing ; oil  your 
tijjridii'on  and  oil  your  fish  ; broil  them  over  a clear 
lilow  fli’e.  Bennel  sauce  in  a boat. 

Maids. 

'll  Should  he  hung  one  day  at  least.  They  may 
Dbe  boiled  or  fried ; or,  if  of  a tolerable  size,  the 
hjniddle  may  be  boiled  and  tho  fins  fried.  They 
ifhould  be  diiiped  in  egg,  and  covered  with  crumbs. 

lied  Mullet. 

It  is  called  the  Sea-Woodcock.  Clean,  but  leave 
he  inside,  fold  in  oiled  paper,  and  gently  bake  in  a 
h mall  dish.  Make  a sauce  of  the  liquor  that  comes 
h rom  the  fish,  with  a piece  of  butter,  a little  flour, 
h i little  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
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Givo  it  a boil ; and  serve  in  a boat,  and  tbe  lisb  in 
tlio  paper  cases. 

, Fcrcli  and  Tench. 

Put  tbem  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  is  a most : 
delicate  fish.  They  may  be  either  fried  or  stewed, , 

I but  in  stewing  they  do  not  preserve  so  good  a fla-  • i 

. VOUl'. 

To  dress  Pipers.  ’ 

\ Boil,  or  balco  them  with  a pudding  well  season- 

ed.— If  baked,  put  a large  cup  of  rich  broth  into' 
the  dish  ; and  when  done,  take  some  essence  of  an-  • 
chovy,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  boil  them  up; 
together  for  sauce, 

Tj  lahe  Pihe. 

Scale  it,  and  open  as  near  the  throat  as  you  can,  ,B 
then  stulf  it  with  the  following;  grated  bread,  J 
herbs,  ancho-\des,  03-sters,  suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  J| 
half  a pint  of  cream,  four  j'olks  of  eggs;  mix  all|j 
over  the  fire  till  it  tliickens,  then  put  it  into  the  jl 
fish,  and  sew  it  up ; butter  should  be  put  over  it|| 
in  little  bits  ; bake  it.  Serve  sauce  of  gra\-j-,  but- J 
ter,  and  ancho\’y. 

If  in  helping  a pike,  the  back  and  belly  are  • 
slit  up,  and  each  shce  gently  di-awn  downwards,-  ■; 

■:  there  will  be  fewer  bones  given. 

! SALjMON.  To  hoil  Salmon.  i, 

I 

Clean  it  carcfulh',  boil  it  gcntlv,  and  take  it  out  ■*. 
of  the  water  as  soon  as  done.  Let  the  water  be 
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warm  if  the  fish  be  split.  K underdone  it  is  very 
un-wholesome.  Shrimp,  or  anchovy-sauce. 

To  hr  oil  Salmon  Cutlets. 

Cut  slices  an  inch  thick,  and  season  vith  pepper 
and  salt ; lay  each  slice  in  half  a sheet  of  vhite 
paper  veil  buttered,  tvist  the  ends  of  the  paper, 
and  broil  the  slices  over  a slow  fire  .six  or  eight 
minutes.  Serve  in  the  paper  with  anchovy-sauce. 


To  pot  S ilmon. 

Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  do  not 
wash  it;  salt  very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is 
melted  and  drained  from  it,  then  season  with  beaten- 
mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper  : lay  in  a few  bay- 
leaves,  put  it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over  with  but- 
ter, and  bake  it ; when  well  done,  drain  it  from  the 
pi-h  it  into  the  pots  to  keep,  and  when  cold, 
cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

In  this  manner  you  may  do  any  fii’m  fish. 

To  dry  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe. 
■Rub  the  whole  vdth  common  salt  after  scaling  it, 
|let  it  hang  24  hours  to  cbnin.  Pound  three  or  four 
punces  of  saltpetre,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
jish,  two  ounces  of  bay-salt,  and  two  ounces  of 
l;oarse  sugar ; rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the 
lialmon,  and  lay  it  on  a large  dish  or  tray  two 
ttays,  then  rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in  24 
jiiours  more  it  wiU  bo  fit  to  dry ; wipe  it  well  after 
Iraining.  llang  it  either  in  a wood  chimney,  or 
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in  a di’y  place ; keeping  it  open  with  two  small 
sticks. 

Dried  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only 
just  warmed  tbi'Oiigh ; egg-sauce  and  masked 
potatoes  with  it ; or  it  may  be  boiled,  especially 
the  bit  next  the  head. 

An  excellent  dish  of  dried  Salmon. 

PuU  some  into  flakes ; have  ready  some  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  chopped  large ; put  both  into  half 
a pint  of  thin  cream,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  ' ; 
butter  rubbed  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour ; sldm  it  l 
and  stir  it  till  boiling  hot ; make  a wall  of  mashed  . 
potatoes  round  the  inner  edge  of  a dish,  and  pour  ■ 
the  above  into  it. 

To  picJde  Salmon. 

Boil  as  before  directed,  take  the  fish  out,  and  1 ‘ 
boil  the  liquor  uuth  bay-leaves,  pepi^er-corns,  and  1 
salt ; add  vinegar,  when  cold,  and  pour  it  over  the  ? 
fish. 

Another  icay. 

After  scaling  and  cleaning,  split  the  salmon,  andi 
divide  into  such  pieces  as  you  choose  ; lay  it  in  the-  [, 
kettle  to  fill  the  bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it ; to  three  quarts  put  a I'int  of  vinegar,  a 
handful  of  salt,  twelve  bay-leaves,  six  blades  of 
mace,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper. 
AVheti  the  salmon  is  boiled  enough,  drain  it  and 
put  it  on  a clean  cloth,  then  put  more  salmon  into  > 
the  kettle,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  it,  and  so  on 
till  all  is  done.  After  this,  if  the  picldo  bo  not  ;; 
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t smartly  flavolu’ed  witli  tli0  -vanegar  and  salt,  add 
r more,  and  boil  it  quick  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I Wlien  all  is  cold,  pack  the  fish  in  something  deep, 
J and  let  there  be  enough  of  pickle  to  plentifully 
I cover.  Preserve  it  from  the  air.  The  hquor  must 
be  drained  from  the  fish,  and  occasionally  boiled 
b and  skimmed. 


Salmon  collared. 


Split  such  a part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient 
I to  make  a handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and 
T ha-ving  mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded  mace, 
t,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to  season  it  very 
i’high,  rub  it  inside  and  out  well.  Then  roll  it 
i tight  and  bandage  it,  put  as  much  water  and  one- 
^ third  vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  -vith  bay-leaves,  salt, 
1 and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover  close,  and  simmer 
t till  done  enough.  Drain  and  bod  quick  the  hquor, 
land  put  on  when  cold.  Serve  with  fennel.  It  is 


an  elegant  dish,  and  extremely  good. 


Salmon  roasted. 

Take  a large  piece  of  the  middle  of  a very  fine 
salmon,  di’edge  wed  with  Hour,  and  while  roasting 
ijbaste  it  with  butter.  Serve,  garnished  with  lemom 


i To  fry  Smelts. 

: f!l  They  should  not  bo  washed  more  than  is  neces- 
ij  ji'iary  to  clean  them.  Dry  them  in  a cloth,  then 
I i?l^tly  flour  them,  but  shake  it  off.  Dip  them  into 
)lenty  of  egg,  then  into  bread-crumbs,  grated  fine, 
jj'l  ind  plunge  them  into  a good  pan  of  hoiliny  lard; 
j t.|  et  them  continue  gently  boihng,  and  a few  min- 
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utes  ivill  make  them  a bright  yellow-bromi.  Take 
care  not  to  take  otF  the  light  roughness  of  the 
cnmihs,  or  their  beauty  will  be  lost. 

SOLES. 

If  boiled,  they  must  be  served  with  gi-eat  care 
to  look  perfectly  white,  and  should  be  well  covered  < 
with  parsley. 

If  fried,  dip  in  egg,  and  cover  them  with  fine 
crumbs  of  bread  ; set  on  a frying-pan  that  is  just  j 
large  enough,  and  put  into  it  a large  quantity  of 
fresh  lard  or  cfrijipiug,  boil  it,  and  immediately  shp 
the  fish  into  it ; do  them  of  a fine  brown.  See  to  ^ 
fry,  page  55.  ii 

Soles  another  tea;/. 

Take  two  or  three  soles,  diwde  them  from  the 
back-bone,  and  take  olf  the  head,  fins,  and  tail.  I 
Sprinkle  the  inside  with  salt,  roll  them  up  tiglit : . 
from  the  tail  end  upwards,  and  fasten  with  small  ir  ( 
skewers.  If  large  or  middling,  put  half  a fish  in 
each  roll : small  do  not  answer.  Dip  them  into 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  cover  tliem  with  crumbs.  Do  j . 
the  egg  over  them  again,  and  then  put  more  ’j  i 
crumbs  ; and  fry  them  a beautiful  coloiu’  in  lard,  . 
or  for  fast-day  in  clarified  butter. 

Stewed  Soles.  J 

Do  as  carp,  page  31.  ■ ^ 

Soles  in  the  Portugese  wag. 

Take  one  large,  or  two  small  : if  large,  cut  the  K. 
fish  in  two  ; if  small,  they  need  only  bo  split.  The  ‘ 
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bones  being  taken  out,  put  tbe  fish  into  a pan  with 
a bit  of  butter  and  some  lemon  juice,  give  a fry, 
then  lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  and  spread  a force-meat 
over  each  piece,  and  roll  it  round,  fastening  the 
ItoU  Avith  a few  small  skewers.  Lay  the  roUs  into 
lia  small  earthen  pan,  beat  an  egg  and  wet  them, 
then  strew  crumbs  over  ; and  put  the  remainder  of 
egg,  with  a httle  meat  gravj^,  a spoonful  of  caper- 
hquor,  an  anchovy  chojAped  fine,  and  some  parsley 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  cover  it  close,  and  bake 
it  till  the  fish  are  done  enough  in  a slow  oven. 
■Then  place  the  rolls  in  the  dish  for  serving,  and 
cover  it  to  keep  them  hot  till  the  gravy  baked  is 
skimmed ; if  not  enough,  a httle  fresh,  flavoured 
ias  above,  must  be  prepared  and  added  to  it. 

Soles  loith  Iluslirooms. 

Take  two  soles,  cleanse,  but  do  not  skin  them, 
lay  them  in  a fish-kettle,  with  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  pint  of  water,  one  oz.  butter,  1 oz.  salt,  a little 
lemon -juice.  Let  them  gradually  boil,  simmer 
veiy  gently  for  about  seven  minutes.  Take  them 
,up,  drain  them  well  on  a cloth,  put  them  on  a hot 
dish,  and  poiu'  over  them  a good  mushroom  sauce. 

Poriugese  Stuffing  for  Soles  balced. 

Pound  cold  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  a httle ; then 
add  some  fat  bacon  that  has  been  lightly  fried,  cut 
small,  and  some  onions,  a httle  garlick,  or  shalot, 
some  parsley,  anchovj’’,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg; 
pound  ah  fine  with  a few  cruttxbs,  and  bind  it  with 
two  or  tlu’ee  yolks  of  eggs. 
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The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to  he  left  on  one  side 
of  the  split  part,  and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
roll ; and  when  served  the  heads  are  to  he  tui’ned 
towards  each  other  in  the  dish. 

Garnish  with  fried  or  diied  parsley. 

STUEGEON.  To  dress  fresh  Sturgeon. 

Cut  slices,  ruh  egg  over  them,  then  sprinkle  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  parsley,  pepper,  salt ; fold  them 
in  paper,  and  broil  gently. 

Sauce ; butter,  anchovy,  and  soy. 

To  roast  Sturgeon. 

Put  it  on  a lark-spit,  then  tie  it  on  a large  spit ; 
baste  it  constantly  with  butter  ; and  serve  with  a 
good  gravy,  an  anchovy,  a squeeze  of  Se\’ille  orange 
or  lemon,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Another. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  into  a stew- 
pan  with  four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
onions,  some  pepper  and  salt,  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  a glass  of  vinegar.  Set  it  over  the  fire  tiU  hot ; 
then  let  it  become  lukewarm,  and  steep  the  fish  in 
it  an  hour  or  two.  Butter  a paper  well,  tie  it  round, 
and  roast  it  without  lotting  the  spit  run  tlu'ough. 
Serve  with  sorrel  and  anchoi'j'. sauce. 

An  c.uellcnt  Imitation  of  pichlcd  Sturgeon. 

Take  a fine  largo  turkey,  but  not  old  : pick  it 
very  nicely,  singe,  and  make  it  extremely  clean : 
bone  and  wash  it,  and  tie  it  across  and  across  with 
a bit  of  mat-string  washed  clean.  Put  into  a very 
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I mice  tin  saucepan  a quart  of  water,  a quart  of  vine- 
i:gar,  a quart  of  white  (but  not  sweet)  wine,  and  a 
; very  large  handful  of  salt , boil  and  shim  it  well, 
.!  then  boil  the  turhey.  Wlien  done  enough  tighten 
( the  strings,  and  lay  upon  it  a dish  with  a weight 
t of  two  pounds  over  it. 

1 Boil  the  hquor  half  an  hour ; and  when  both  are 
) cold,  put  the  tiu'key  into  it.  This  wiU  keep  some 
a months,  and  eats  more  delicately  than  stm’geon ; 
J vinegar,  oil,  and  sugar,  are  usually  eaten  with  it. 
a If  more  vinegar  or  salt  should  be  wanted,  add  when 
y cold.  Send  fennel  over  it  to  table. 

I Thornlach  and  Skate. 

3 Should  be  hung  one  day  at  least  before  they  are 
{ dressed  ; and  may  be  served  either  boiled,  or  fried 
) in  crumbs,  being  first  dipped  in  egg. 

Crimp  Skate. 

9 Boil  and  send  up  in  a napkin  ; or  fry  as  above. 

I TBOTJT. 

To  fry  Trout  and  Grayling. 

Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash ; then  dry  them,  and 
lay  them  separately  on  a board  before  the  fii-e,  after 
dusting  some  floiu-  over  them.  Fry  them  of  a fine 

0 colour  with  fresli  dripping  ; Serve  with  crimp  pars- 
^ ley,  and  plain  butter. 

S Torch  and  Teyich  may  be  done  the  same  way. 
Stewed  Trout. 

1 "Wash  two  middle-sized  trout  clean,  and  wipe 
a them  dry,  lay  them  in  a stew-pan  with  half  an 
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onion  cut  in  tliin  slices,  a little  parsle.y,  two  cloves, 
one  Llacle  of  mace,  two  Lay  leaves,  a little  thyme, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  one  pint  of  Stock,  and 
one  gdass  of  Port  vine,  simmer  geiitlj’  for  about 
thirty  minutes,  take  it  out,  strain  the  grac'j-,  thick- 
en with  butter  and  flour,  and  stir  it  over  a sharp 
iii’e  for  five  minutes ; pour  over  the  trout  and  serve. 

Trout  a-h;-Genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish  very  well ; put  it  upon  yoim  stew- 
pan,  adding  haK  Champagne  and  half  INloselle,  or 
Khenish,  or  Sherry  vine.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  an  onion,  a few  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a small 
bimcli  of  parsley  and  thyme  ; imt  in  it  a crust  of 
French  bread ; sot  it  on  a cjuick  fu-e.  ^^Tien  the 
fish  is  done  take  the  broad  out,  bruise  it,  and  then 
thicken  the  sauce  ; add  floiu’  and  a little  butter,  and 
lot  it  boil  up.  Sec  that  j'our  sauce  is  of  a proper 
tliickucss.  Lay  your  fish  on  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  shced  lemon  and 
fried  bread. 

TUEBOT.  To  loil  Turhot. 

The  turbot-kettle  must  be  of  a proper  size,  and 
in  the  nicest  order.  Set  the  fish  in  cold  water 
sufllcient  to  cover  it  completely,  tlirow  a liandful 
of  salt  and  a glass  of  vinegar  into  it,  and  let  it 
gradually  boil : be  very  careful  tliat  flicre  fall  no 
blacks  : but  skim  it  well,  and  preserve  the  beauty 
of  tlio  colour. 

Servo  it  garnished  with  a complete  fringe  of 
curled  parsley,  lemon,  and  hoi’se-radish. 

Thosaucc  must  bo  the  finest  lobster,  and  anchovy, 
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'butter,  and  plain  butter,  served  plentifully  in  sep- 
arate tureens. 

To  Icecp  Turhot. 

If  necessary,  turbot  u-ill  keep  for  two  or  three 
jdays,  and  be  in  as  high  perfection  as  at  first,  if 
{ligbtlj'  rubbed  over  with  salt,  and  carefully  fiimg 
in  a cold  place. 

Baked  Fillets  of  Turlot. 

. After  having  cleared  the  fish  from  all  skin  and 
bone,  divide  into  scj^uare  pieces  the  remains  of  cold 
iturbot,  lobster  sauce,  left  the  preceding  day ; brush 
them  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs 
Diixed  with  a little  minced  parsley  and  seasoning. 
Lay  the  fillets  in  a baking-cbsh,  with  sufficient 
mtter  to  baste  ndth.  Bake  for  1-  hour,  and  keep 
hem  well  moistened  with  the  butter.  Put  a bttle 
lemon-juice  and  grated  nutmeg  to  the  cold  lobster 
sauce ; make  it  hot,  and  poiu-  over  the  fish,  which 
must  be  weU  drained  ffiom  the  butter.  Garnish 
with  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

CEABS.  Eot  Oral. 

Pick  the  meat  out  of  a crab,  clear  the  shell  from 
the  head,  then  put  the  meat  with  a httle  nutmeg, 
salt,  pepper,  a bit  of  butter,  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  into  the  shell  again,  and 
jet  it  before  the  ffi-e.  You  may  brown  it  with  a 
jalamander. 

Dry  toast  should  be  served  to  eat  upon. 

Dressed  Oral  Cold. 

Empty  the  shells,  and  mix  the  flosh  with  oil, 
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vinegar,  salt,  and  a Little  wkite  pepper  and  Cay- 
enne : then  put  the  mixture  into  the  large  shell, 
and  serve.  Very  little  oil  is  necessary. 


LOBSTEES  AND  SHEIMPS. 

To  pot  Lobsters. 

Half  boil  them,  pick  out  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small  I 
bits,  season  with  mace,  wliite  pejiper,  nutmeg,  and  . 
salt,  press  close  into  a pot,  and  cover  with  butter, , 
bake  half  an  horn- ; put  the  spawn  in.  "When  cold, , 
take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into  the  pots  with  a i 
little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  otlier  butter  in  a mor-  - 
tar  vdth  some  of  the  spawn  ; then  mix  that  coloured’, 
butter  with  as  much  as  wiU  be  sufficient  to  cover  the: 
pots,  and  strain  it.  Cayenne  may  be  added,  K ) 
approved. 

Another  u'ay  to  pot  Lobsters,  as  at  Queen's  Hotel. 

Take  out  the  meat  as  whole  as  you  can  ; s^ilit  the 
tail  and  remove  the  gut ; if  the  inside  be  not  watery, 
add  that.  Season  with  mace,  nutmeg,  white iiepper,’ 
"salt,  and  a clove  or  two  in  the  liuest  powder.  Lay  a;  r 
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little  fine  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a pan,  and  the  lob- 
ster smooth  over  it,  vdth  bay-leaves  between;  cover 
it  with  butter,  and  bake  gently.  When  done,  pom- 
the  whole  on  the  bottom  of  a sieve;  and  with  a fork 
lay  the  pieces  into  potting-pots,  some  of  each  sort, 
with  the  seasoning  about  it.  When  cold,  pour  clar- 
ified butter  over,  but  nothot.  It  will  be  good  next 
day ; or  if  highly  seasoned,  and  thick  covered  with 
butter,  wiU  keep  some  time. 

Potted  lobster  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  a fricassee, 
th  a cream-sauce;  it  then  looks  very  nicely,  and 
ts  excellently,  especially  if  there  is  spawn. 

Mackerel,  Herrings,  and  Trout,  are  good  potted  as 
fore. 


Pick  the  lobster,  put  the  berries  into  a dish  that 
has  a lamp,  and  rub  them  down  with  a bit  of  butter, 
two  spoonfuls  of  any  sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy,  or 
walnut  ketchup,  a little  salt  and  Cayenne,  and  a 
spoonful  of  port;  stew  the  lobster  cut  into  bits  with 
the  gravy  as  above. 


Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm  vdth  a little 
Weak  brovm  ^-avy,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  but- 
ter with  a httle  flour.  If  done  white,  a little 
iwhite  gravy  and  cream. 

To  roast  lobsters. 

I When  you  have  half  boiled  the  lobster,  take  it 
tout  of  the  water,  and  while  hot,  rub  it  with  butter, 


Stewed  Lobster,  a very  high  relish. 


Buttered  Lobsters. 


GO 
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and  lay  it  before  the  fire.  Continue  basting  it  with 
butter  till  it  has  a fine  froth. 

Currie  of  Lolsters,  or  Prawns. 

Take  them  from  the  .shells,  and  lay  into  a pan, 
with  a small  piece  of  mace,  three  or  four  spoon- 
fuls of  veal  gravy,  and  foui’  of  cream ; rub  smooth 
one  or  two  tea-spoonfrds  of  currie-powder,  a 
teaspoonful  of  flom-,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  : sim- 
mer an  hour ; squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and  add 
salt. 

Prawns  and  Cray-fish  in  jelly,  a leautifiid  dish. 

Make  a savoury  fish  jelly,  and  put  some  into  the 
bottom  of  a deep  small  dish  : when  cold,  lay  the 
cray-fish  with  their  backs  downwards,  and  pour 
more  jelly  over  them.  Tium  out  when  cold. 

To  hitter  Prawns  or  Shrimjw. 

Take  them  out  of  the  shells ; and  warm  them 
with  a little  good  gravy,  a bit  of  butter  and  fiour, 
a scrape  of  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  a 
minute  or  two  and  serve  with  sippets : or  with  a 
cream-sauce  instead  of  brown. 

To  pot  Shrimps. 

Wlion  boiled,  take  them  out  of  the  skins,  and  sea- 
son them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a very  little 
mace  and  cloves.  Press  them  into  a pot,  set  it  in 
the  oven  ten  minutes,  and  when  cold,  put  butter. 

OYSTEES.  To  feed  Oysters. 

Put  them  into  water,  and  wash  them  with  a 
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birch-besom  till  quite  clean ; then  lay  them  bottom 
downwards  into  a pan,  sprinkle  with  flour  or  oat- 
meal and  salt,  and  cover  with  water.  Do  the  same 
every  day,  and  they  will  fatten.  The  water  should 
be  pretty  salt. 

To  stew  Oysters. 

Open  and  separate  the  liquor  from  them,  then 
wash  them  from  the  gi’it ; strain  the  Liquor,  and 
put  with  the  oysters  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon-peel, 
and  a few  white  peppers.  Simmer  them  very 
gently,  and  put  some  cream,  and  a little  flour  and 
butter.  Serve  with  sippets. 

,!  Boiled  Oysters 

pEat  well.  Let  the  shells  be  nicely  cleaned  first, 
II  and  serve  in  them,  to  eat  with  cold  butter. 

; To  Scallop  Oysters. 

[ Put  them  with  criunbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt, 
I nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  butter,  into  scallop-shells,  or 
I saucers,  and  bake  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

j Fried  Oysters,  to  garnish  hoiled  Fish. 

I Make  a batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs,  season  it 
t a very  little,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and  fry  them  a 
I fine  yellow  brown.  A Little  nutmeg  should  be  put 
|l  into  the  seasoning,  and  a few  crumbs  of  broad  into 
i the  flom\ 

Oyster  Sauce.  See  Sauces. 

Oyster  Loaves. 

Open  them,  and  save  the  liquor;  wash  them  in 
it ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  a littlo 
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of  it  into  a tosser  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
white  pepper,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a httle  cream. 
Stew  them,  and  cut  in  dice ; put  them  into  roUa 
sold  for  the  purpose. 


Oyster  Tatties.  See  Patties. 

To  Ticlde  Oysters. 

Wash  four  dozen  of  the  largest  oysters  you  can 
get  in  theii’  own  liquor,  wipe  them  dry,  strain  the 
lic^uor  off,  adding  to  it,  a dessert-spoonful  of  pepper, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a table  spoonful  of  salt,  if  the 
liquor  be  not  very  salt,  three  of  white  wine,  and  four 
of  vinegar. — Simmer  the  03'sters  a few  minutes  in 
the  hquor,  then  put  them  in  small  jars  and  bod  the 
pickle  up,  shim  it,  and  when  cold,  pour  over  the 
oysters : cover  close. 


L 
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Another  ivay  to  pi cTde  Oysters. 

Open  the  number  you  intend  to  pickle,  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  their  own  hquor  for  ten  min- 
utes, simmer  them  very  geutljq  then  put  them  into  a 
jar,  one  by  one,  that  none  of  the  grit  ma_v  stick  to 
them,  and  cover  them  when  cold  with  the  pickle 
thus  made.  Boil  the  hquor  with  a bit  of  mace, 
lomou-2ieel,  and  black  peppers,  and  to  everv  Inm- 
dred  put  two  spoonfids  of  the  best  undisthlod  j 
vinegar.  - 

They  should  bo  kept  in  small  jars,  and  tied  close 
with  bladder,  for  the  air  will  spoil  tliom. 

Note. — Directions  for  making  Fish  Pics  tcill  h»  ] 
found  under  the  head  Pies. 
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' Beef. — K the  flesh  of  ox -beef  is  yomig,  it  will  have  a 
line  smootli  open  grain,  he  of  a good  red,  and  look  tender.  j 

,?he  fat  should  look  white  rather  than  yellow ; for  when  [ 

lhat  is  of  a deep  colour,  the  meat  is  seldom  good : beef  ; 

cd  by  oil-cakes  is  in  general  so,  and  the  flesh  is  flabby. 

Che  grain  of  cow-heef  is  closer,  and  the  fat  whiter,  than  | 

hat  of  ox-beef ; but  the  lean  is  not  of  so  bright  a red.  The  ; 

icrain  of  bull-beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat  hard  and  skinny,  j 

he  lean  of  a deep  red,  and  a stronger  scent.  Ox-beef  is  ; 

he  reverse.  Ox-beef  is  the  richest  and  largest,  but  in  I 

mall  familie.s,  and  to  some  tastes,  heifer-beef  is  better,  if  | 

inely  fed.  In  old  meat  there  is  a streak  of  horn  in  the  ; 

ibsofbeef:  the  harder  this  is,  the  older;  and  the  flesh  | 

3 not  finely  flavoured. 

! Bacon. — If  the  i-ind  is  thin,  the  fat  firm  and  of  a red 
jingo, the  lean  tender,  of  a good  colour,  and  adhering  to 
lie  bone,  you  may  conclude  it  good  and  not  old.  K there 
re  yellow  streaks  in  it,  it  is  going  if  not  already  rusty. 

BnAWN.  The  homy  part  of  young  brawn  will  feel 
loder.ately  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  better ; the 
.nd  of  old  will  be  hard. 
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Hams. — Stick  a sliai-p  Iniife  under  the  bone ; if  it  comes  • 
out  with  a pleasant  smell  the  ham  is  good ; hut  if  the 
knife  is  daubed  and  has  a bad  scent,  do  not  buy  it.  Ilams- 
short  in  the  hock  are  best,  and  long-legged  pigs  are  not  to 
be  chosen  for  any  preparation  of  pork. 

Lamb. — Observe  the  neck  of  a fore-quarter ; if  the  vein: 
is  blidsh,  it  is  fresh  ; if  it  has  a green  or  yellow  cast,  it  is  ■ 
stale.  In  the  hind  quarter,  if  there  is  a faint  smell  under  ■ 
the  kidney,  and  the  knuckle  is  limp,  the  meat  is  stale.  If 
the  eyes  are  simk,  the  head  is  not  fresh.  Grass-lamb 
comes  into  season  in  April  or  May,  and  contuiues  tiH' 
August.  House-Lamb  may  he  had  in  great  towns  almost: 
all  the  year,  but  is  in  highest  perfection  in  December: 
•and  January. 

hluTTON. — Choose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its  grain,', 
good  colour,  and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not  the  better  for 
being  young : if  of  a good  breed  and  well  fed,  it  is  better 
for  age ; but  this  only  holds  'u’ith  wether-mutton : the 
flesh  of  the  ewe  is  paler,  and  the  texture  finer.  Dam-, 
mutton  is  very  strong-flavomed ; the  flesh  is  of  a deep 
red,  and  the  fat  is  spongy. 

Doric. — Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young,  it  -will  break-. 
If  the  rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot  easily  be  iinpre.ssed- 
by  the  finger,  it  is  old.  A thin  rind  is  a merit  in  .all  pork. 
M'hen  fresh,  the  flesh  will  ho  smooth  and  cool ; if  clam- 
my, it  is  tainted.  "What  is  called  nieasley  pork  is  very  un-. 
wholesome  ; and  may  be  known  by  tlie  fat  beiim  full  of 
kernels,  which  in  good  pork  is  never  the  case.  I’ork  fed 
at  still-houses  does  not  answer  for  curing  any  way,  the 
fat  being  spongy.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  tlie  best. 

Ve.u. — The  flesh  of  a bull-calf  is  firme.«t,  but  not  so 
white.  The  fillet  of  llio  cow-calf  is  generally  preferred 
for  the  udder.  The  whitest  is  not  the  mo.st  juicy,  having] 
been  made  so  by  frequent  bleeding,  and  having  liad  whit- 1 
ing  to  lick.  Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kidney  is ' 
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T\'ell  covered  with  white  thiclc  fat.  If  the  idoody  vein 
in  the  shoulder  looks  blue,  or  of  a bright  red,  it  is  newly 
killed;  but  any  other  colour  shows  it  stale.  The  other 
parts  should  be  dry  and  white  ; if  clammy  or  spotted,  the 
meat  is  .stale  and  bad.  The  kidney  tm-ns  first  in  the  loin, 
and  the  suet  wfill  not  then  be  firm. 


^'enisox. — If  the  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and 
the  cleft  part  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young- ; but  if  the 
cleft  is  wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  To  judge  of  its  sweet- 
ness, run  a very  sharp  narrow  knife  into  the  shoulder  or 
haunch,  and  you  will  know  by  the  scent.  Few  people 
like  it,  when  it  has  much  of  the  haul  gout. 


Observations  on 


gnircliasing,  keeping, 
Meat. 


and  dressing 


In  evei-y  sort  of  provisions,  the  best  of  the  kind  goes 
farthest;  it  cuts  out  with  most  advantage,  and  affords 
most  nourishment.  Bound  of  beef,  fillet  of  veal,  and  leg 
of  mutton,  are  joints  that  bear  a higher  price ; but  as  they 
have  more  solid  meat,  they  deserve  the  preference.  It  is 
worth  notice,  however,  that  those  joints  which  arc  inferior 
may  be  dressed  as  palatably : and  being  cheaper,  they 
ought  to  be  bought  in  turn  ; for,  when  they  are  weighed 
with  the  prime  pieces,  it  makes  the  price  of  these  come 
lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe  that  nins  by  the  bone 
I)  should  be  taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint ; as  also  the 
kernels  of  beef.  Bumps  and  edgobones  of  beef  are  often 
jbruised  by  the  blows  the  drovers  give  the  bea.sts,  and  the 
^part  that  has  been  struck  always  taints ; therefore  do  not 
purchase  the.se  joints  if  bruiscci. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  should  he  saved ; and  after 
soaking  and  bru.shing,  may  bo  added  to  give  richnc.ss  to 
gp-avies  or  soups.  They  are  also  particularly  nourishing 
dor  sick  persons. 

j When  sirloins  of  beef,  or  loins  of  veal  or  mutton,  come 
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in,  part  of  tlie  suet  may  be  cut  off  for  puddings,  or  to 
clarify. 

Dripping  will  ba.ste  every  thing  as  well  as  butter,  ex- 
cept fowls  and  game  j and  for  kitchen  pies,  nothing  else 
should  be  used. 

The  fat  off  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  makes  a far  lighter 
pudding  than  suet. 

Meat  and  vegetables  that  the  frost  has  touched,  should 
be  soaked  in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours  before  used, 
or  more  if  thej^  are  much  iced.  I’utting  them  into  hot 
w'ater,  or  to  tlie  fire,  till  thawed,  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  heat  to  dress  them  properly  afterwards. 

In  warm  weather,  meat  should  be  examined  well  when 
it  comes  in ; and  if  Hies  have  touched  it,  the  part  must 
be  cut  off,  and  then  well  washed.  In  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, it  is  a very  safe  way  to  let  meat  that  is  to  be  salted 
lie  an  hour  in  very  cold  water,  rubbing  well  any  part 
likely  to  have  been  fly-blown ; then  wipe  it  quite  dry, 
find  iiave  salt  ready,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  in  every  part, 
thror\ung  a handful  over  it  besides.  Turn  it  every  day, 
and  rub  the  pickle  in,  which  will  make  it  ready  for  the 
table  in  three  or  four  days.  If  to  be  very  much  corned, 
wrap  it  in  a well-floured  cloth,  after  rubbing  it  with  salt 
This  last  method  will  corn  fresh  beef  fit  for  the  table  the 
day  it  comes  in,  but  it  must  be  put  into  the  pot  when  the 
water  boils. 

If  the  weather  permit,  meat  eats  much  better  for  hang-  • 
ing  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  salted. 

The  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  makes  an  ■ 
excellent  soup  for  the  poor,  by  adding  to  it  vegetables,  - 
oatmeal,  or  ]ieas. 

Doast-beef  bone.o,  or  shank-bones  of  Itam,  make  finei' 
peas-sou]) ; and  slimdd  bo  boiled  with  tlie  pons  the  day' 
before  eaten,  that  tlie  fat  may  bo  taken  off'. 

In  some  families  great  loss  is  sustained  by  the  spoiling, 
of  meat.  The  best  way  to  keep  what  is  to  be  oaten  un- 
salted, is,  ns  before  diroctod,  to  examine  it  well,  wipe  it 
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I eveiT  dav,  and  put  some  pieces  of  cliai'coal  over  it.  If 
i meat  is  brouglit  from  a distance  in  warm  weatlier,  tlie 
ij butcher  slioidd  be  ordered  to  cover  it  close,  and  bring  it 
Ilearlv  in  the  morning  ; but  even  then,  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
lion  the  road  while  he  serves  bis  customers,  who  live  nearest 
[:to  him,  it  will  very  likely  be  fly-blown.  This  happens 
rloften  in  the  counti-y. 

/ Wash  all  meat  before  you  dress  it : if  for  boiling,  the 
}lcolour  will  be  better  for  soaking;  but  if  for  roasting, 

ryit._ 

Boiling  in  a well-floured  cloth  will  make  meat  white 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is  well 
nslrimmed  the  moment  it  boils,  otherwise  the  loifluess  wflll 
b be  dispersed  over  the  meat.  The  more  soups  or  broth  are 
I, skimmed,  the  better  and  cleaner  they  will  be. 

7'i  The  boiler  and  utensils  shoidd  be  kept  delicately  clean. 
I’l  Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and  flour  it  -well  first, 
li  Meat  boiled  quick  will  be  hard ; but  care  must  be  taken 
r that  in  boiling  slow  it  does  not  stop,  or  the  meat  wflll  be 
9 imderdone. 

If  the  steam  is  kept  in,  the  water  will  not  lessen  much ; 
19  therefore  when  you  wish  it  to  boil  away,  take  off  the 
cover  of  the  soup-pot. 

Vegetables  should  not  be  dressed  wntli  the  meat,  ex- 
ipept  caiTots  or  parsnips  with  boiled  beef. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  roasting  and 
miling,  the  size  of  the  joint  must  direct;  as  also  the 
rtrength  of  the  fire,  the  nearness  of  the  meat  to  it,  and 
■«|n  boiling,  the  regular  though  slow  progress  it  makes ; 
Mor  if  the  cook,  when  told  to  hinder  the  copper  from  boil- 
iPS  quick,  let  it  stop  from  boiling  up  at  all,  the  usual 
lime  will  not  be  suflicient,  and  the  meat  will  be  under- 
one. 

j \\  eigb  the  meat,  and  allow  for  all  solid  joints  a quarter 
If  an  hour  tor  every  pound,  and  some  minutes  (from  ten 
Id  tw'enty)  over,  according  as  the  family  like  it  done. 
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A liani  of  tAventy  pounds  will  take  four  hours  and  a 
half,  mid  others  iu  proportiou. 

A tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours  slow  boiling  after 
soaking ; a tongue  out  of  pickle,  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  hours,  or  more  if  very  large ; it  must  be  judged  by 
feeling  whether  it  is  very  tender. 

A leg  of  pork  or  of  lamb,  takes  the  full  allowance  of 
twenty  minutes,  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound.  . 

In  roasting,  beef  of  ten  pounds,  will  take  above  two 
hours  and  a half ; twenty  pounds  will  take  three  hours  • 
and  three  quarters. 

A neck  of  mutton  will  take  an  hour  and  a half,  if  kept  t 
at  a proper  distance.  A chine  of  pork  two  hom-s. 

The  meat  should  be  put  at  a good  distance  from  the  ■ ; 
fire,  and  brought  gradually  nearer  when  the  inner  part : 
becomes  hot,  which  will  prevent  its  being  scorched  while  ■.  m 
yet  raw.  Meat  should  be  much  basted  j aud  when  nearly  \ i 
done,  floured  to  make  it  look  frothed. 

"S' eal  and  mutton  should  have  a little  paper  put  over ; t 
the  fat  to  preserve  it.  If  not  fat  onougn  to  allow  for  i 
basting,  a little  good  dripping  answers  as  well  as  butter.: 

The  cook  should  be  careful  not  to  run  the  spit  through’  . 
the  best  parts : and  should  observe  that  it  be  well  clean- 
ed before  and  at  the  the  time  of  serving,  or  a black  stain  “ 
appears  on  the  moat.  In  many  joints  the  spit  will  pass- 
into  the  bones,  and  run  along  them  for  some  distance,  sc-  < 
as  not  to  injure  the  prime  of  the  meat:  and  the  cook 
should  liave  leaden  skewers  to  balance  it  with  ; for  want 
of  whicli,  ignorant  servants  arc  often  troubled  at  the  timt 
of  serving. 

In  roasting  moat  it  is  a very  good  way  to  put  a littli 
salt  and  water  into  the  dripping  pan,  and  baste  for  a little  j ' 
while  with  this,  before  using  its  own  fat  or  dripping;  e 
AVlien  dry,  dust  it  with  flour,  and  baste  as  usual. 

Salting  meat  before  it  is  put  to  roast  draws  out  tb 
gravy ; it  should  only  be  sprinkled  when  almost  done. 

Time,  distance,  basting  often,  and  a clear  fire  of 
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proper  size  for  wliat  is  required,  are  tlie  first  articles  of  a 
good  cook's  attention  in  roasting. 

Old  meats  do  not  require  so  mucli  dressing  as  young: 
not  that  they  are  sooner  done,  but  they  can  be  eaten  with 
the  gravy  more  in. 

A piece  of  writing  paper  should  be  twisted  round  the 
bone  at  the  knuckle  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  lamb,  mutton, 
or  venison,  when  roasted,  before  they  are  served. 

When  you  wish  fried  things  to  look  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, do  them  tivice  over  with  egg  and  crumbs.  Bread 
that  is  not  stale  enougli  to  gi-ate  quite  fine,  will  not  look 
well.  The  fat  you  fry  in  must  always  be  boiling  hot  the 
moment  the  fish,  meat,  &c.  are  put  in,  and  kept  so  till 
finished ; a small  quantity  never  fries  well. 

To  keep  meat  hot. — It  is  best  to  take  it  up  when  done, 
though  the  company  may  not  be  come ; set  the  dish  over 
a pan  of  boiling  water,  put  a deep  cover  over  it  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  meat,  and  then  throw  a cloth  over  that. 
This  way  will  not  dry  up  the  gravy. 

BEEF.  To  keep  Beef. 

The  butcher  should  take  out  the  kernels  in  the 
neck  pieces  where  the  shoulder-clod  is  taken  off,  two 
from  each  round  of  beef ; one  in  the  middle  which  is 
called  the  pope’s-eye;  the  other  from  the  flap ; there 
•s  also  one  in  the  thick  flank,  in  the  middle  of  the  fat. 
[f  these  are  not  taken  out,  especially  in  the  summer, 
'ult  will  be  of  no  use  for  keeping-  the  meat  sweet. 
There  is  another  kernel  between  the  rcmip  and  tho 
jdgebone. 

As  the  butchers  seldom  attend  to  this  matter,  the 
;ook  should  take  out  the  kernels  ; and  then  rub  tho 
salt  -well  into  such  boof  as  is  for  boihiig,  and  slight- 
y sprinkle  that  wliich  is  fur  roasting. 

Tho  flesh  of  cattle  that  aro  killed  u hen  not  por- 
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fectly  cleared  of  food,  soon  spoils.  They  should 
fast  twenty-foiu’  hours  iu  -winter,  and  double  that 
time  in  summer,  before  being  killed. 


To  salt  Beef  or  Fork  for  eating  immediately. 

The  piece  should  not  -weigh  more  than  five  or  six 
pounds.  Salt  it  very  thoroughly  ju.st  before  you  put 
it  into  a pot ; take  a coarse  cloth,  floiu-  it  -^'cll,  put 
tlie  meat  in,  and  fold  it  close.  Put  it  into  a pot  of 
boiling  -water,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  you  -would  any 
other  salt  beef  of  the  same  size,  and  it  -will  be  as 
salt  as  if  done  foiu’  or  five  days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat ; and 
in  the  country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured, 
this  is  of  particular  importance.  Beef  and  pork 
should  be  well  sprinkled,  and  a few  hom-s  after- 
wards hung  to  drain,  before  it  is  rubbed  -with  salt; 
which  method,  by  cleansing  the  meat  from  the  i 
blood,  serves  to  keep  it  from  tasting  sti-oug.  It  i 
should  be  turned  eveiy  day  ; and  if  wanted  soon,  ' 
should  be  rubbed  as  often.  A salting-tub  or  lead 
may  be  used,  and  a cover  to  fit  close.  Those  who 
use  a good  deal  of  salt-meat  will  find  it  answer  well  i 
to  boil  up  the  pickle,  skim  it,  and  when  cold,  pour  I 
it  over  meat  that  has  been  sprinkled  and  drained.  1 


To  salt  Beef  red;  ichicJi  is  extremely  good  to  cat  fresh 
from  the  Fickle,  or  to  hang  to  dry. 

Choose  a piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you 
can  (the  fiank  is  most  proper),  sprinkle  it,  and  let 
it  drain  a day ; then  rub  it  with  common  salt,  salt- 
petre, and  bay-salt,  but  only  a small  proportion  of 
tho  salt-potro,  and  you  may  add  a lew  grains  of 


I 
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cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder.  Rub  the  piclde 
every  day  into  the  meat  for  a week,  then  only  tui’n 
. it.  It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen 
’!  drain  it  from  the  pickle  ; and  let  it  be  smoked  at 
; the  oven-mouth  when  heated  with  wood,  or  send  it 
to  the  baker’s.  A few  days  will  smoke  it.  A little 
of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  salt.  It 
I eats  well,  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots.  If 
to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a lean  bit,  boil  it 
; till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under  a 
; press.  When  cold  fold  it  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and 
; it  will  keeja  in  a dry  place  two  or  three  months, 

I ready  for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 

The  Dutch  way  to  salt  Beef. 

\ Take  a lean  piece  of  beef ; rub  it  well  with  treacle 
or  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  be  timied  often.  In 
three  days  wipe  it,  and  salt  it  with  common  salt 
and  salt-petre  beaten  fine  ; rub  these  well  in,  and 
turn  it  every  day  for  a fortnight.  Roll  it  tight  in 
a coarse  cloth,  and  press  it  under  a large  weight ; 
hang  it  to  di-y  in  a wood-smoke,  but  turn  it  upside 
down  every  clay.  Boil  it  in  pump  water  and  press 
it;  it  will  grate  or  cut  into  shivers,  like  Dutch  Beef. 

Beef  a-la-mocle. 

Choose  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  a fine  heifer  or 
ox.  Cut  into  long  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but  c|uito 
free  Rom  yellow ; let  each  bit  bo  near  an  inch 
thick:  dip  them  into  vinegar,  and  then  into  a 
seasoning  ready  prepared  of  salt,  black  pepper,  all- 
spice, spice,  anrl  a clove,  all  in  fine  2>owder,  with 
I parsley,  chives,  tliyme,  savoury,  and  knotted  mar- 
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joram,  slirocl  as  a small  as  possible,  and  well  mix- 
ed. Witli  a sharp  knife  make  holes  deep  enough 
to  let  in  the  larding ; then  mb  the  beef  over  with 
the  seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight  with  tape.  Set 
it  in  a well-tinned  pot  over  a foe,  or  rather,  stove  ; 
three  or  foia-  onions  must  bo  filed  brown  and  put 
to  the  beef,  with  two  or  three  carrots,  one  turnip, 
a head  or  two  of  celery,  and  a small  quantity  of 
water ; let  it  simmer  gently  ten  or  twelve  hours,, 
or  till  extremely  tender,  turning  the  meat  tAvice. 

Put  the  graA'y  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep 
the  beef  covered,  then  put  them  together,  and  add 
a glass  of  port  wine.  Take  off  the  tape,  and  serve 
Aiith  the  A^egetables ; or  you  may  strain  them  off, 
and  send  them  uji  cut  into  dice  for  garnish.  Onions 
roasted  and  then  stewed  with  the  graA'y  are  a gi-cat 
improvement.  A tea- cupful  of  vinegar  should  be 
stewed  Avith  the  beef. 

ud  Fricandeau  of  Beef. 

Take  a nice  bit  of  lean  beef ; lard  it  with  bacon 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  all- 
spice. 

Put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  broth,  a glass 
of  Avliite  wine,  a bundle  of  parslo}',  all  sorts  of  sAveet 
herbs,  a clove  of  garhc,  a shalot  or  two,  foirr 
cloA'cs,  pepper  and  salt.  AVhen  the  meat  is  become 
tender,  cover  it  close ; skim  the  sauce  well,  and 
strain  it ; sot  it  on  the  tire,  and  let  it  boil  tiU  it  is 
reduced  to  a gla/.o. 

Glaze  file  larded  side  with  this,  and  serve  the 
meat  on  sorrel-sauce. 
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Beef  en  Miroton. 

• Cut  thin  slices  of  cold  roast  beef  and  put  them 
iinto  a frjdng-pan  wdth  a ilb.  of  butter,  and  six 
,:onions,  turn  the  pan  frec[uently,  then  mix  a httle 
: broth  and  some  salt,  pepper,  and  after  a few  boils, 
[serve  up  hot.  This  dish  is  excellent  and 
.Bconomical. 

To  stew  a Pump  of  Beef. 

Wash  it  well ; and  season  it  high  with  pepper, 
Cayenne,  salt,  allsjhce,  three  cloves,  and  a blade 
af  mace,  all  in  fine  powder.  Bind  it  up  tight,  and 
lay  it  into  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it.  Fry  three 
Large  onions  sliced,  and  put  them  to  it,  with  three 
carrots,  fru  o turnips,  a shalot,  four  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with 
good  beef-broth,  or  weak  gra\"y.  Simmer  it  as 
gently  as  possible  for  several  hours,  till  quite  ten- 
der. Clear  off  the  fat,  and  add  to  the  gravy  half 
a pint  of  port  wine,  a glass  of  \dnegar,  and  a 
ilarge  spoonful  of  ketchup  ; simmer  half  an  hour, 
and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Half  a pint  of  table- 
ibeer  may  be  added.  The  herbs  to  be  used  shoidd 
be  biu’iiet,  tarragon,  parslej",  thj’me,  basil,  savoury, 
narjoram,  pennyroyal,  knotted  marjoram,  and 
5ome  chives,  if  you  can  get  them,  but  observe  to 
iroportion  the  quantities  to  the  pungency  of  the 
ieveralsorts!  let  there  bo  a goodhandful altogether. 

Garnish  with  carrots,  turnips,  or  truffles  and 
norels,  or  pickles  of  different  colours,  cut  small, 
md  laid  in  little  heaps  separate  ; chopped  parsley, 
hives,  beet-root,  &c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy 
s too  much  to  fiU  the  dish,  take  only  a part  to 
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season  for  serving,  but  the  less  water  the  better ; 
and  to  increase  the  richness  add  a few  beef-bones  ■ 
and  shanks  of  mutton  in  stewing. — A spoonful  or 
two  of  made  mustard  is  a great  improvement  to ) 
the  gravy.  Eump  roasted  is  excellent ; but  in  the  j 
country  it  is  generally  sold  whole  with  the  edge-  • i 
hone,  or  cut  across  instead  of  lengthways  as  in  r 
London,  where  one  piece  is  for  boiling  and  the : | 
rump  for  stewing  or  roasting.  This  must  be  at-  - | 
tended  to,  the  whole  being  too  large  to  di-ess  to--U 
gether.  1' 

Stewed  Rump  another  icay.  | 

Half-roast  it ; then  put  it  into  a large  pot  with  J 
three  pints  of  water,  one  of  small  beer,  one  of  port  : | 
wine,  some  salt,  three  or  foiu’  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  . | 
two  of  ketchup,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  of  various  - 1 
kinds  (such  as  hurnet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  | 
basil,  savoury,  pennyroyal,  marjoram,  knotted  iu;rr-  ■ 
joram,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  sago),  some  onions,  U 
cloves,  and  cayenne;  cover  it  close,  and  simmer: 
till  quite  tender  : two  or  three  hours  will  do  it.  j 
AVhen  dono  lay  it  into  a deep  ihsh,  sot  it  over  hot  I 
water,  and  cover  it  close.  Skim  the  gravy  ; put  in 
a few  pickled  mushrooms,  trufllcs,  morels,  and 
oy.sters  if  agreeable,  but  it  is  good  witliout;  thicken  : 
tiio  gravy  with  Hour  and  butter,  and  heat  it  with 
the  above,  and  pour  over  the  beef.  Forcemeat 
balls  of  veal,  anchovies,  bacon,  suets,  herbs,  spices, 
bread,  and  eggs,  to  bind,  aro  a groat  improvement. 

To  Stew  a RrisJeet  of  Reef. 

Put  the  part  that  has  the  hard  fat  into  a stew- 
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pot,  with  a small  quantity  of  water , let  it  boil  up, 
and  skini  it  thoroughly ; then  add  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  a few  ijei^per-corns.  Stew  till 
extremely  tender ; then  take  out  the  flat  bones,  and 
remove  all  the  fat  from  the  soup.  Either  serve 
that  and  the  meat  in  a tureen  ; or  the  soiq)  alone, 
and  the  meat  on  a dish,  garnished  with  some  vege- 
tables. The  following  sauce  is  much  admired, 
served  with  the  beef: — Take  half  a pint  of  the 
soup,  and  mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass 
of  port  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a 
httle  Horn’,  a bit  of  butter,  and  salt ; boil  all  to- 
gether a few  minutes,  then  poiu’  it  round  the  meat. 
Chop  capers,  walnuts,  red  cabbage,  pickled  cuciun- 
bers,  and  chives  or  parsley,  small,  and  put  in  sep- 
arate heaps  over  it. 

To  2)ress  Beef. 

Salt  a bit  of  brisket,  thin  part  of  the  flank,  or 
the  tops  of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  saltpetre  five 
days,  then  boll  it  gently  till  extremely  tender  ; put 
it  under  a great  weight,  or  in  a cheese-press,  till 
perfectly  cold. 

It  eats  excellently  cold,  and  for  sandwiches. 

To  make  Hunters'  Beef. 

To  a round  of  beef  that  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds,  take  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces 
of  the  coarsest  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a nutmeg, 
hall  an  ounce  of  allspice,  three  handfuls  of  com- 
mon salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder. 

The  beef  should  hang  two  or  three  days  ; then 
rub  the  above  well  into  it,  and  turn  and  rub  it 
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every  day  for  two  or  tkree  weeks.  Tlie  bone  must 
be  taken  out  at  first.  When  to  be  dressed,  dip  it 
into  cold  water,  to  take  off  the  loose  spice,  bind  it 
up  tight  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with  a 
tea-cupful  of  water  at  the  bottom,  cover  the  top  of 
the  meat  with  shred  suet,  and  the  pan  with  a brown 
crust  and  paper,  and  bake  it  five  or  six  hours. 
AWien  cold,  take  off  the  paste  and  tape. 

The  gravy  is  very  fine ; and  a httle  of  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  flavour  of  any  liash,  soup,  &c. 

Both  the  gravy  and  the  beef  •will  keep  some  time. 

The  meat  should  be  cut  with  a very  sharp  knife^ 
and  quite  smooth,  to  prevent  waste. 

An  excellent  mode  of  dressing  Beef. 

Hang  three  ribs  three  or  four  da}*s  ; take  out  the 
bones  from  the  whole  length,  sprinkle  it  with  salt, 
roll  the  meat  tight,  and  roast  it.  Nothing  can  look 
nicer.  The  above  done  with  spices,  &c.,  and  baked 
as  himtors’  beef,  is  excellent. 

To  collar  Beef. 

Cliooso  the  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  fine  mello'w 
beef,  but  not  too  fat ; lay  it  into  a disli  with  salt 
and  saltpetre,  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a week 
and  keep  it  cool.  Then  take  out  every  bone  and 
gristle,  remove  the  sldn  of  the  inside  part,  and 
cover  it  thick  with  the  following  seasoning  cut 
small : a largo  handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of 
sago,  some  tliymo,  marjoram,  and  pennyroyal, 
])ep])cr,  salt,  and  allspice.  Koll  the  meat  up  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  hind  it,  then  boil  it  gently 
fur  sovon  or  eight  hours.  A doth  must  be  put 
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round  before  tlie  tape.  Put  the  beef  under  a good 
weight  while  hot,  without  undoing  it : the  shape 
will  then  be  oval.  Part  of  a breast  of  veal  rolled 
in  vith  the  beef,  loolis  and  eats  very  well. 


Beef-steahs 

Sliould  be  cut  from  a rump  that  has  hung  a few 
days.  Piroil  them  over  a very  clear  or  charcoal 
fire  ; put  into  the  dish  a little  minced  shalot,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  ketchup ; and  rub  a bit  of  but- 

Itcr  on  the  steak  the  moment  of  serving.  It  should 
be  tinned  often,  that  the  gravy  may  not  be  di-awn 
out  on  cither  side. 

Tliis  cbsh  rerxuires  to  be  eaten  so  hot  and  fresh- 
done,  that  it  is  not  in  perfection  if  served  udth  any 
thing  else.  Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added  when 

I taking  it  off  the  hi-e. 

Bcef-stcalcs  and  Cijder-muce. 

Strain  off  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  grit,  while  you 
simmer  the  liquor  with  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon- 
peel;  then  put  the  oysters  in,  stew  them  a few 
minutes,  add  a little  cream  if  you  have  it,  and 
some  butter  rubbed  in  a bit  of  flour  : let  them  boil 
up  once  ; and  have  rump-steaks,  well  seasoned,  and 
broiled,  ready  for  throwing  the  oyster-sauce  over, 
Ithe  moment  you  are  to  serve. 


Staffordsh  ire  Beef-  Steal's. 

P>cat  them  a little  with  a rolling-pin,  flour  and 
season,  then  fry  wilh  sliced  onions  of  a fine  light 
brown  ; lay  tho  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour 
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as  mucli  boiling  Avater  OA^er  them  as  aa'III  serve  for 
sauce ; steAV  them  very  gently  half  an  hour,  and 
add  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  or  AA'aluut-liquor,  before 
jmu  serve. 

Italian  Bcef-steah 

Cut  a fine  large  steak  from  a rump  that  has  been 
AA'ell  hung,  or  it  Avill  do  from  any  tender  part ; beat 
it,  and  season  AA'ith  pepper,  salt,  and  onion ; lay  it 
in  an  iron  steAV-pan  that  has  a coA’er  to  tit  quite 
close,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  tire  vithout 
Avater.  Take  care  it  does  not  bm-u,  but  it  must 
have  a strong  heat : iu  tAvo  or  three  hours  it  a\’lU  - 
be  quite  tender,  and  then  serve  Avith  its  OAvn  „ 
gravy.  T 

Icef-colloj). 

Cut  thin  slices  of  beef  fr'om  the  rump,  or  any  ■ 
other  tender  part,  and  diA'idc  them  into  pieces  three 
inches  long ; boat  them  AA'ith  the  blade  of  a knife,  . i- 
and  tlour  them.  Fry  the  collops  quick  in  butter  • t 
tAvo  minutes  ; then  lay  them  into  a small  steAV-pan,  , ■- 
and  cover  them  Avith  a pint  of  graA-j’ ; add  a bit  of  l 
butter  rubbed  in  tlour,  pepper,  salt,  the  least  bit:  i 
of  shalot  shred  as  hue  as  possible,  half  a Awalnut, 
four  small  pickled  cucumbers,  and  a teasiioonful  of  t ' 
capers  cut  small.  Take  care  that  it  does  not  boil;  ; 
and  serve  the  steAV  in  a very  hot  covered  dish.  ' 

'« 

Beef-palates. 

Simmer  them  in  Avator  several  hours,  till  they>" 
Avill  peel;  then  cut  the  palates  into  sHco.s,  or  leave t>( 
tliem  Avhole,  as  you  clioose  ; and  stoAv  tliem  in  a rich  v 
gravy  till  as  tender  as  possible.  Before  you  serve,  c 
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leason  them  mth  Cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchup.  If 
he  gi'avy  was  drawn  clear,  add  also  some  butter 
ind  tlour. 

If  to  he  served  white  boil  them  in  milk,  and  stew 
hem  in  a fricassee  sauce  ; adding  cream,  butter, 
lour,  and  mushroom  powder,  and  a Little  pounded 
nace. 

Beef  Calces  for  a side  dish  of  dressed  Meat. 

Pound  some  beef  that  is  underdone  with  a little 
at  bacon,  or  ham  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
ittle  shalot,  or  garlic : mix  them  well ; and  make 
nto  small  cakes  three  inches  long ; and  half  as  ^vide 
md  thick ; fry  tliem  a Light  brown,  and  serve  them 
n a good  thick  gravy. 

To  pot  Beef. 

Take  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  salt- 
)etre,  and  let  it  lie  one  night ; then  salt  vdth  com- 
non  salt,  and  cover  it  with  water  four  days  in  a 
mall  pan.  Dry  it  with  a cloth  and  season  with 
hack  pepper ; lay  it  into  as  small  a pan  as  will  hold 
t,  cover  it  with  coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  five  hours 
n a very  cool  oven.  Put  no  liquor  in. 

AVhen  cold,  pick  out  the  strings  and  fat ; boat 
he  meat  very  tine  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine 
mtter  just  warm,  but  not  oUed,  and  as  much  of 
he  gravy  as  will  make  it  into  a paste  ; put  it  into 
/ery  small  pots,  and  cover  them  with  melted  butter. 

Another  way. — Take  beef  that  has  been  di'essed, 
fither  boiled  or  roasted  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  with 
3ome  pepper,  salt,  a few  cloves,  grated  nutmeg,  and 
1 little  fine  butter,  just  warm. 
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This  oats  as  •n'ell,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  fine.  I ‘ ] 
is  a good  way  for  using  the  remains  of  a large  joint  i(i 

To  dress  the  inside  of  a cold  Sirloin  of  Beef 

Cut  out  all  the  meat  and  littlo  fat  in  pieces  ao 
thick  as  your  finger,  and  two  inches  long:  dredge  c 
it  with  flour  : and  fry  in  butter,  of  a nice  bro\m  ■: 
drain  the  butter  from  the  meat,  and  toss  it  up  in  j t 
rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  anchovy  anO'  J 
ehalot.  Do  not  let  it  boil  on  any  accoimt.  Before  _ 
you  serve,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Garnish  ci 
with  crimped  parsley. 

Fricassee  of  cold  roast  Beef 

Cut  the  Beef  into  very  thin  slices,  shred  a hand!  £ 
fill  of  parsley  veiy  small,  cut  an  onion  into  quai'ters'  : 
and  put  all  together  into  a stewpan,  with  a piece  o.  i 
butter,  and  some  strong  broth : season  with  sal  .. 
aud  pepper,  and  simmer  veiy  gently  a quarter  o.  :: 
an  hour : then  mix  into  it  the  j'olks  of  two  eggs, « 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  a spoonful  of  -vinegar ; stb 
it  quick,  rub  the  dish  with  shalot,  and  tui-n  th< 
fricassee  into  ib 

To  dress  cold  Beef  that  has  not  been  done  enough^ 

called  Beef-olircs.  i 

Cut  slices  half-an-inch  thick,  and  four  iuche;^ 
square ; lay  on  them  a forcemeat  of  crumbs  o:  • 
bread,  shalofr  a littlo  suet,  or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt  i 
RoU  them,  aud  fasten  with  a small  skewer;  pu 
them  into  a stew-pan  with  some  graiy  made  oftli< 
beef-bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a spoon- ■ 
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ful  or  two  of  water  and  stew  them  till  tender.  Frcsli 
meat  ■«t11  do. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  Sanders. 

Mince  beef,  or  mutton,  small,  witli  onion,  peitper, 
and  salt ; add  a Little  gravy : put  it  into  scaUop- 
sbeUs,  or  saucers,  malnng  them  three-parts  full, 
ind  fill  them  up  with  potatoes,  mashed  with  a bttle 
;ream ; put  a bit  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  brown 
liem  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or  with  a 
lalamander. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  Cecils. 

Jliuce  any  kind  of  meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  a good 
leal  of  onion,  some  anchovies,  lemon-peel,  salt, 
lutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  and  a bit  of  butter  warm, 
nd  mix  these  over  a fire  for  a few  minutes ; when 
ool  enough,  make  them  up  into  balls  of  the  size 
nd  shape  of  a tiu-key’s  egg,  with  an  egg : sprinkle 
hem  with  fine  crumbs,  and  then  tty  them  of  a 
eUow  brown,  and  serve  with  gravy  as  before  di- 
ected  for  beef-ohves. 

To  nince  Beef. 

Shred  the  underdone  part  fine,  with  some  of  the 
it ; put  it  into  a small  steuytan,  with  some  onion 
r shalot,  (a  very  little  will  do),  a little  water,  pep- 
er,  salt ; boil  it  till  the  onion  is  quite  soft,  then 
ut  some  of  the  gravy  of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the 
^ce.  Don’t  let  it  boil.  Have  a small  hot  dish 
ith  sippets  of  bread  ready,  pour  the  mince  into  it, 
at  fii'st  mix  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with  it : if 
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shalot-vinegaT  is  used,  fhere  mil  be  no  need  of  the 
onion,  nor  the  raw  shalot. 


To  hash  Beef.  l- 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt ; only  the  • i 
meat  is  to  be  in  shoes,  and  you  may  add  a spoonful  ■ I' 
of  walnut-hquor  or  ketchup.  I 

Observe,  that  it  is  owing  to  loiling  ashes  or  minces  • r: 
that  they  get  hard.  All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  i - 
dressed  a second  time,  should  be  only  simmered ; 
and  this  last  only  hot  through. 

Beef  a-la-vingrette.  r! 


Cut  a shce  of  underdone  boiled  beef  three  inches  > '■ 
thick,  and  a little  fat;  stew  it  in  half  a pint  of  water, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  a bimch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  ■ 
onion,  and  a bay-leaf ; season  it  with  three  cloves  - 
pounded,  and  pojiper,  till  the  lirpior  is  nearlj-  wast-  • 
ed  awaj’',  tm-ning  it  once.  "When  cold  seiwe  it. 
Strain  off  the  gravy  and  mix  it  with  a httle  vinegar 
for  sauce. 


Bound  of  Beef 

Should  bo  carefully  salted  and  wet  with  the ! 
piclde  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  bone  shoiild  be  | 
cut  out  first,  and  the  beef  skewered  and  tied  up  to] 
make  it  (piito  lanmd.  It  may  be  stuHed  with  pars- 
ley if  apiu’oved  ; in  which  case  tlie  holes  to  admit] 


tlio  parsloj’  must  bo  made  with  a sliarp  pointed! 
knife,  and  tho  parsley  coarsely  cut  and  stuffed  inf 


tight. 


As  soon  as  it  boils,  it  should  bo  skimmed, 


and  afterwards  kept  boiling  very  gently. 
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To  roast  Beef. 

Tliere  exists  a variety  of  tastes  and  opinions  res- 
pecting the  most  profitable,  as  veil  as  the  choicest 
parts  of  beef.  The  primest  parts  are  roasted,  ex- 
[ept  the  round,  vhich  should  be  boiled ; the  ribs 
nahe  the  finest  roasting  joint ; where  a small  quan- 
ity,  it  is  better  for  the  bones  to  be  cut  out,  and  the 
neat  rolled.  The  tops  of  the  ribs  are  frequently 
ut  off  into  pieces  of  three  or  foim  jpounds;  this 
liece,  though  occasionally  roasted,  should  be  salt- 
d ; it  then  approaches  in  flavour  to  the  brisket. 

! In  roasting  the  ribs,  or  any  piece  of  beef  care 
'lust  be  observed  in  not  placing  it  too  near  the  fii-e  ; 
ind  where  there  is  much  fat,  and  it  is  desired  to 
ireserve  it  from  being  cooked  before  the  lean,  it 
lay  be  covered  with  clean  white  paper  skewered 
ver  it ; when  it  is  nearly  done  the  paper  should 
le  removed,  a little  flour  dredged  over  it,  and  a 
ich  frothy  appearance  will  be  obtained.  The  joint 
hould  be  served  up  with  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
ables;  the  dish  should  be  garnished  round  the 
dge  with  horseradish  scrapecl  into  thin  ciuds.  All 
ther  joints  may  be  roasted  in  the  same  manner. 

Bolh'I  Beef  that  equals  Blare. 

Take  the  inside  of  a large  sirlion,  soak  it  in  a 
lass  of  port  wine  and  a glass  of  vinegar  mixed, 
T forty-eight  hours  ; have  ready  a very  fine  stuf- 
ig,  and  bind  it  up  tight.  Eoast  it  on  a hanging 
fit ; and  baste  it  with  a glass  of  port  wine,  tlm 
me  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  a tea-spoonfiil  of 
lunded  allspice.  Larding  it  improves  the  look 
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and  flavom’ ; serve  with  a rich  gravy  in  the  dish  j 
cuiTant-jelly  and  melted  butter  in  tm’eens. 


Roasted  Fillet  of  Beef. 

Cut  the  fillet  from  the  inside  of  the  sirloin,  it  may 
be  larded  or  roasted  plain ; baste  with  fresh  butter/ 
and  roast  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  seiwe 
with  tomato  sauce,  and  garnish  with  horseradish,, 
unless  served  with  currant  jelly,  then  serve  as  with) 
venison  or  hare. 


Beef  Sausages. 

To  three  pounds  of  beef,  very  lean,  put  one  poimc  T 
and  a half  of  suet,  and  choii  verj'  finely;  seasor: 
with  sage  in  powder,  allspice,  pepper,  and  saltr  !• 
have  skins  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  force  the  meaa 
into  them.  T 

To  cook  three  Ox  Tails. 


Cover  them  with  water  after  laying  them  in  the 
sauce-pan  ; clear  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; and  when  it  i;. 
boils  put  in  a little  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  wliitf 
pepper,  and  half  that  quantity  of  caj-enne,  eight  o: 
ten  cloves  stuck  in  two  small  onions,  two  largo  o: 
foiu-  small  carrots,  and  a good  sized  bunch  of  pars 
ley.  Let  it  boil  very  gently,  until  the  moat  is  ten:  ... 
der,  which  will  take  tlireo  hours ; then  strain  tli 
gravy  from  the  moat,  thicken  it,  and  serve  up  witl  i 
the  tails  in  a tiu-een.  AVhen  tlie  gravy  has  beei ' 
thickened,  the  vegetables  may  bo  returned  to  it  o 
not,  according  to  taste,  and  it  may  be  sent  to  tabll 
poured  over  the  tails,  or  in  a separate  tureen. 

Ox-tails  aro  sometimes  broiled,  but  as  in  an;, 
mode  of  dressing  tliem  they  require  much  cooking 
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they  must  fii-st  be  stewed.  They  are  not  divided 
in  tlais  mode  of  dressing,  but  boiled,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hoiu’  whole,  and  stewed  in  sufficient  gravy  to 
cover  them  imtil  tender,  then  coated  mth  yolk  of 
egg,  or  fresh  butter  powdered  with  bread  crumbs, 
and  broiled  aapon  a giidiron,  served  immediately 
they  are  browned. 

To  roast  Tongue  and  Udder. 

After  cleaning  the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  com- 
non  salt  and  saltjaetre  tlmee  days ; then  boil  it,  and 
ikewise  a fine  young  udder  with  some  fat  to  it,  till 
'.olerably  tender  ; then  tie  the  tlrick  part  of  one  to 
he  thin  part  of  the  other,  and  roast  the  tongue  and 
adder  together.  Serve  them  with  good  gravy, 
ind  cm'rant-jeUy  sauce.  A few  cloves  should  be 
tuck  in  the  udder.  This  is  an  excellent  dish. 

Some  people  like  neats’  tongues  cimed  with  the 

Ioot,  in  which  case  they  look  much  larger;  but 
thervise  the  root  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  gul- 
et,  next  to  the  tongue,  but  without  taking  away 
he  fat  under  the  tongue.  The  root  must  be  soaked 
a salt  and  water,  and  extremely  weU  cleaned  be- 
ore  it  is  dressed ; and  the  tongue  should  be  laid 
a salt  for  a day  and  a night  before  pickled. 

To  fielde  Tongues  for  lolling. 

Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of  the  kernel 
nd  fat.  Sprinkle  some  salt,  and  let  it  di-ain  from 
le  slime  till  next  day  : then  for  eacli  tongue  miv  a 
jirge  spoonful  of  common  salt,  the  same  of  coarse 
lagar,  and  about  half  as  much  of  saltpetre  ; rub  it 
.'ell  in,  and  do  so  every  day.  In  a week  add  another 
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heaped  spoonful  of  salt.  If  rubbed  every  day, , 
a tongue  will  be  ready  in  a fortnight ; but  if  only 
turned  in  the  piclcle  daily,  it  will  keep  four  or  live 
weeks  without  being  too  salt. 

When  3^011  dry  tongues  write  the  date  on  a parch-  • 
ment  and  tie  it  on.  Smoke  them,  or  di-y  them, 
plain,  if  3’ou  like  best. 

When  it  is  to  be  dressed,  boil  it  till  extremely." 
tender ; allow  five  hom-s  ; and  if  done  sooner,  it  is  - 
easily  kept  hot.  The  longer  kept  after  diying  the 
higher  it  will  be  : if  hard,  it  ma}'  require  soaking: 
three  or  foiu-  hours.  u. 

Another  loay. — Clean  as  above  : for  two  tongues-  ; 
allow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  an  oimce  of  salts  • 
of  prunella;  rub  them  well.  In  two  davs,  after; 
well  rubbing,  cover  them  with  common  salt,  tumr  ' 
them  every  da}'  for  thi’ee  weeks,  then  dry  them,  and  . 
rub  over  them  bran,  and  smoke  them.  In  ten  days  J-t- 
they  will  be  fit  to  eat.  Keep  in  a cool  dry  place.'*. 

To  stew  Tongue.  1 

Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for: 
a week,  tiu'ning  it  every  da}’.  Boil  it  tender  eirough 
to  peel ; when  clone,  stew  it  in  a moderatel}-  strong.  .. 
gravy ; soasorr  with  so}*,  nrirshroom  ketchup,  cay-  , 
erriro,  pounded  cloves,  aircl  salt  if  necessary. 

Serve  witli  trufiles,  irrorels,  aird  rrrushrooirrs.  In'  . 
both  this  receipt  arrd  tiro  irext,  the  roots  must  be 
taiccu  oil'  tho  tongues  before  salting,  but  some  fat 
loft.  I 

An  excellent  wag  of  doing  Tongues  to  eat  cold. 

Season  with  commoir  salt  and  saltpetre,  brown . y 
sugar,  a httlo  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and-  - 
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allspice,  in  fine  powder  for  a fortnight ; then  take 
away  the  pickle,  put  the  tongue  into  a small  pan, 
and  lay  some  butter  on  it ; cover  it  with  brown 
crust,  and  bake  slowly  tiU  so  tender  that  a straw 
woidd  go  through  it. 

Tlie  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  to  dry, 
grates  hke  hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a fine  addi- 
tion to  the  flavour  of  omelets. 

Beef -heart. 

Wash  it  carefuUy ; stuff  as  hare ; and  serve  with 
rich  gravy,  and  cm'rant-jelly  sauce. 

Hash  with  the  same,  and  port  vdne. 

Stewed  Ox-cheeh,  plain. 

Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  ia 
;o  be  eaten  ; put  it  into  a stew-pot  that  will  cover 
dose,  with  tlu'ce  quarts  of  water : simmer  it  after 
t has  boiled  up  and  been  well-skimmed.  In  two 
lours  put  plenty  of  carrots,  leeks,  two  or  three 
urnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pepper 
ind  foiu’  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it  often  ; when 
he  meat  is  tender  take  it  out ; let  the  soup  get 
:old,  take  off  the  cake  of  fat,  and  serve  the  soup 
leparate  or  vdth  the  meat. 

It  shoidd  be  of  a fine  brown,  which  may  be  done 
)y  bmmt  sugar ; or  by  fr5dng  some  onions  quite 
irown  with  flour  and  simmering  them  mth  it. 
Lhis  last  way  improves  the  flavoiu-  of  aU  soups  and 
jravies  oftlie  brown  kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not  ajiproved  in  the  soup,  they 
Inay  bo  taken  out,  and  a small  roll  bo  toasted  or 
kread  fried  and  added.  Celery  is  a great  addition, 
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and  sliould  always  be  seiwed.  "Wliere  it  is  not  to 
be  got,  tbe  seed  of  it  gives  quite  as  good  a flavour, 
boiled  in  and  strained  off. 

To  dress  an  Ox-cheeh  another  tcay. 

Soak  half  a bead  tliree  hours,  and  clean  it  with 
plenty  of  water.  Take  the  meat  off  the  bones,  and 
put  it  into  a pan  with  a large  onion,  a bunch  of  ’ 
sweet  herbs,  some  bruised  allspice,  pei^per,  and  salt. 

Lay  the  boues  on  the  tojo ; pom-  on  two  or  three 
cj^uarts  of  water  and  cover  the  pan  close  with  brown 
paper,  or  a dish  that  will  fit  close.  Let  it  stand 
eight  or  ten  hours  in  a slow  oven ; or  simmer  it  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  a hot  hearth.  AVhen 
done  tender,  put  the  meat  into  a clean  pan,  and  let 
it  get  cold.  Take  the  cake  of  fat  off’,  and  warm  , 
the  head  in  pieces  in  the  soup.  Put  what  vege- 
tables you  choose. 

Tripe 

May  be  served  in  a tureen,  stewed  with  milk  and  1 
onion  till  tender.  Melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Or  fry  it  in  small  bits  dipped  in  batter. 

Or  stew  the  thin  part,  cut  into  bits,  in  gravy : 
thicken  with  floiu’  and  butter,  and  add  a little  ket-  • 
chup. 

Or  fricassee  it  with  white  sauce. 

Soused  Tripe. 

Eoil  the  tripe,  but  not  quite  tender;  then  put  it  rl 
into  salt  and  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  i 
day  till  it  is  all  used.  "When  you  dress  the  tripe,  .j 
dip  it  into  a batter  of  floui-  and  eggs,  and  fry  it  of ; 
a good  brown. 
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Marroic-lones. — Cover  tlie  top  ■witli  floured  cloth ; 
boil  them  and  serve  with  di-y  toast. 

Ox-feet  or  Cow-heels 

May  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  are  very 
nutritious  in  all. 

Bod  them ; and  serve  in  a naphin,  with  melted 
butter,  mustard,  and  a large  spoonfid  of  vinegar. 

Or  boil  tliem  very  tender,  and  serve  them  as  a 
I brown  fricassee : the  hquor  will  do  to  make  j eUy 
sweet  or  relishing,  and  Likewise  to  give  richness  to 
soups  or  gravies. 

Or  cut  them  into  four  parts,  dip  them  into  an 
egg,  and  then  flour  and  fry  them ; and  fi’y  onions 
(2' you  Hke  them),  to  serve  round.  Sauce  as  above. 

Or  bake  them  as  for  mock-tm’tle. 

1 


! 

I 

! 


TEAL.  To  Iccep  Veal. 

The  first  part  that  tmms  bad  of  a leg  of  veal,  is 
■where  the  udder  is  skewered  back.  The  skewer 
I shoifld  be  taken  out  and  both  that  and  the  part  under 
'it  wiped  every  day,  by  which  means  it  wall  keep 
good  three  or  foiu-  days  in  hot  weather.  Take  care 
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to  cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  chine  of  a 
loin  of  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder  it  from 
tainting.  The  skirt  of  the  breast  of  veal  is  hke- 
wise  to  be  taken  off ; and  the  inside  of  the  breast 
■wiped  and  scraped,  and  sprinkled  with  a little  salt. 

Leg  of  Veal. 

Let  the  fillet  be  cut  large  or  small  as  best  suits 
the  number  of  j^oiu’  companjn  Take  out  the  bone, 
fill  the  space  with  a fine  stuffing,  and  let  it  be  skew- 
ered cj[uite  round  ; and  send  the  large  side  uj^per- 
most.  When  half-roasted,  if  not  before,  put  a 
paper  over  the  fat;  and  take  care  to  allow  a sufficient 
time,  and  put  it  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  as 
the  meat  is  very  solid ; serve  with  melted  butter 
poiu’ed  over  it. — You  may  pot  some  of  it. 

Knnclde  of  Veal. 

As  few  people  are  fond  of  boiled  veal,  it  may  be 
well  to  leave  the  knuckle  small,  and  take  off  some 
cutlets  or  coUops  before  it  be  dressed ; but  as  the 
knuckle  will  keep  longer  than  the  fiUet,  it  is  best 
not  to  cut  off  the  slices  till  wanted.  Lreak  the 
bones,  to  make  it  take  less  room ; wash  it  well;  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three  onions,  a blade 
of  mace  or  two,  and  a few  popper-corns ; cover  it 
with  water,  and  simmer  till  quite  ready.  In  the 
meantime  some  macaroni  should  bo  boiled  with  it 
if  approved,  or  rice,  or  a little  rice-flour,  to  give  it 
a small  degree  of  thickness ; but  don’t  put  too  much, 
lieforo  it  is  served,  add  half-a-pint  of  milk  and 
cream,  and  let  it  come  up  either  with  or  Avithout 
the  meat. 
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Or  fry  the  knuckle  with  sliced  onions  and  butter 
to  a good  brown ; and  have  ready  peas,  lettuces, 
onion,  and  a cucumber  or  two,  stewed  in  a small 
quantity  of  water  an  hour  : then  add  these  to  the 
veal ; and  stew  it  till  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to 
eat,  but  not  overdone.  Throw  in  pepper,  salt,  and 
a bit  of  shred  mint,  and  serve  all  together. 

Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  knuckle  for  a stew  or  gravy.  Eoast 
the  other  part  with  stuffing ; you  may  lard  it. 
Serve  with  melted  butter. 

The  blade-bone,  with  a good  deal  of  meat  left 
on,  eats  extremely  well  with  mushroom  or  oyster- 
sauce,  or  mushroom-ketchup  in  buttei'. 

Xeclc  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  scrag  to  boil,  and  cover  it  with  onion- 
sauce.  It  should  be  boiled  in  milk  and  water. 
Parsley  and  butter  may  be  served  with  it,  instead 
of  onion-sauce. 

Or  it  may  bo  stewed  with  whole  rice,  small  onions, 
and  pepper-corns,  with  a very  httle  water. 

Or  boiled  and  eaten  with  bacon  and  greens. 

Tlie  best  end  may  be  either  roasted,  broiled  as 
steaks,  or  made  into  pies. 

Nech  of  Veal  a-la-lraise. 

Lard  the  best  end  with  bacon  rolled  in  parsley 
chopped  fine,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; put  it  into 
^ a tosser,  and  cover  it  with  water.  Put  to  it  the 
1 scrag  end,  a little  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an  onion,  two 
I carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  about  a glass  of 
B Madeira  wine. 

I 
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Stew  it  quick  two  hours,  or  till  it  is  tender,  but 
not  too  much.  Strain  off  the  Hquor ; miy  a httlo 
flour  and  butter  in  a stew-pan  till  brown,  and  lay 
the  veal  in  this,  the  upper  side  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  Let  it  be  over  the  fire  till  it  gets  colour- 
ed : then  lay  it  into  the  dish,  stir  some  of  the  liquor 
in  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely  and  squeeze  orange 
or  lemon-juice  into  it. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Before  roasted,  if  large,  the  two  ends  may  be 
taken  off  and  fried  to  stew,  or  the  whole  may  be 
roasted.  Butter  should  be  poiu-ed  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome  sizes, 
put  them  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  some  broth 
over  it ; or  if  you  have  no  broth,  a httle  water  will 
do ; add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
some  pepper,  and  an  anchovy ; stew  till  the  meat 
is  tender,  thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and  add  a 
little  ketchup ; or  the  whole  breast  may  be  stewed, 
after  cutting  off  the  two  ends. 

Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it : which  may 
either  be  stewed,  or  parboiled,  and  then  covered 
with  crumbs,  herbs,  popper,  and  salt,  and  browned 
in  a Dutch- oven. 

If  you  have  a few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and 
morels,  stew  them  with  it,  and  serve. 

Boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion- 
eauco,  is  an  exceUent  dish,  if  not  old  nor  too  fat. 

To  roll  a breast  of  Veal. 

Bono  it,  take  off  the  thick  skin  and  gi-istle,  and 
beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin.  Season  with  herbs 
chopped  lino,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper  and  mace. 
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Lay  some  tliick  slices  of  fine  liam ; or  roll  into  it 
two  or  three  calves’  tongues  of  fine  reel,  boiled  first 
an  hour  or  two  and  skinned.  Bind  it  ujd  tight  in  a 
cloth,  and  tape  it.  Set  it  over  the  fii’e  to  simmer 
in  a small  quantity  of  water  till  it  is  quite  tender  : 
this  will  take  some  hoiu’s.  Lay  it  on  the  di’esser, 
with  a board  and  weight  on  it  till  quite  cold. 

Pigs’  or  calves’  feet,  boiled  and  taken  from  the 
bones,  may  be  put  in  or  round  it.  The  different 
colours  laid  in  layers  look  well  when  cut ; and  you 
may  put  in  yolks  of  eggs  boiled,  beet-root,  grated 
ham,  and  chopped  parsley,  in  different  parts. 

Another  tvay. 

When  it  is  cold,  take  off  the  tape,  and  pour  over 
it  the  liquor;  which  must  be  boiled  up  twice  a 
week,  or  it  will  not  keep. 

Chump  of  Veal  a-la-daule. 

Cut  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin ; take  out  the 
edge-bone ; stuff  the  hollow  with  good  forcemeat, 
tie  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with  the 
bone  you  took  out,  a little  fagot  of  herbs,  an  an- 
chovy, two  blades  of  mace,  a few  white  peppers, 
and  a pint  of  good  veal  broth.  Cover  the  veal 
with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  lay  a sheet  of  wLito 
paper  over  it.  Cover  the  pan  close,  simmer  it 
two  hours,  then  take  out  the  bacon,  and  glaze  the 
veal. — Servo  it  on  mushrooms;  or  with  sorrel- 
sauce,  or  what  else  you  please. 

I'cal  rolls  of  cither  cold  meat  or  fresh. 

Cut  tliin  slices,  and  spread  on  them  a fine  season- 
ing of  a very  few  crumbs,  a little  chopped  bacon  or 
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Bcrapod  ham,  and  a little  suet,  parsley,  and  slialot, 
(or  instead  of  the  parsley  and  shalot,  some  fresh 
mushrooms  stewed  and  minced,)  pepper,  salt,  and 
a small  piece  of  pounded  mace. 

This  stuffing  may  either  fill  up  the  roll  like  a 
sausage,  or  be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In  either  case 
tie  it  up  very  tight,  and  stew  it  very  slowly  in  a 
gravy  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it  nicely. 

Ilarrico  of  Veal. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck ; cut  the  hones 
short,  hut  leave  it  whole : then  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  just  covered  with  brown  gravj" ; and  when  it  is 
nearly  done,  have  ready  a pint  of  boiled  peas,  six 
cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and  two  cabbage-let- 
tuces cut  into  quarters,  all  stewed  in  a httle  good 
broth  : put  them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer 
ten  minutes.  When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  and  vegetables  over  it,  and  lay  the  let- 
tuce with  force-meat  balls  round  it. 

A Bunehn  of  cold  Veal  or  Fowl. 

Stew  a few  small  mushrooms  in  their  own  liquor 
and  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  hoim ; mince 
them  very  small,  and  add  tliem  (with  their  hquor) 
to  minced  veal,  witli  also  a httle  pepper  and  salt, 
some  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in  loss  than 
lialf  a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Simmer  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  serve  on  Ihin  sijipets  of  bread. 

31  i need  Veal. 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop 
it. — Put  to  it  a very  httle  lemon-peel  shred,  two 
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grates  of  nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoon- 
fuls of  cither  a little  weak  broth,  milk,  or  water  ; 
simmer  these  gently  with  the  meat,  hut  take  care 
not  to  let  it  boil ; and  add  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in 
flour.  Put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut  into 
ia  three-cornered  shape,  round  the  dish. 

To  pot  Veal. 

Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal ; or  you 
may  do  it  as  follows  : 

Season  a large  shce  of  the  fillet  before  it  is  dress- 
ed, with  some  mace,  pepper-corns,  and  two  or  three 
cloves ; lay  it  close  into  a potting-p)an  that  will  just 
hold  it,  fiU  it  up  with  water,  and  bake  it  three 
hours  ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a mortar,  and 
add  salt  to  taste : put  a little  gravy  that  was  baked 
to  it  in  pounding,  if  to  bo  eaten  soon  ; otherwise 
only  a little  butter  just  melted.  When  done,  cover 
it  over  with  butter. 

To  pot  Veal  or  Chiclcen  with  Ham. 

Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken,  season- 
?d  as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and  put  layers  of 
t with  layers  of  ham  pounded  or  rather  shred ; 
press  each  down  and  cover  with  butter. 

Cutlets  Maintenon. 

Cut  slices  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  tliick, 
)Oat  them  with  a rolhng-pin,  and  wet  them  on  both 
•ides  with  egg ; dip  them  into  a seasoning  of  bread- 
rumbs,  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram,  pepper, 
alt,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated  ; then  put  them  into 
)apers  folded  over,  and  broil  them ; and  serve  in 
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a boat  of  melted-butter,  with  a little  musbi’Oom-  • 
ketchup. 

Cutlets  another  way. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  fiy  them ; lay  them  into  ar, 
dish,  and  keep  them  hot ; di-edge  a little  flour,  and : 
put  a bit  of  butter  into  the  pan ; brown  it,  then- 
pour  some  boihng  water  into  it,  and  boil  quick : 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  ketchup,  and  pouT- 
over  them. 

Other  ivays. — Prepare  as  before,  and  di’ess  the 
cutlets  in  a Dutch-oven ; poux  over  them  melted 
butter  and  mushrooms. 

Or  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them ; especially  neck-  ■ 
steaks.  They  are  excellent  without  herbs. 

Veal  Collops.  •; 

Cut  long  thin  collops : beat  them  well ; and  lay^ 
on  them  a bit  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size,  and  r 
spread  forcemeat  on  that,  seasoned  liigh,  and  also  i; 
a little  garhc  and  Cayenne.  Poll  them  up  tight,-  :: 
about  the  size  of  two  iina-ers,  but  not  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  long ; put  a verj*  small  skewer  to  J; 
fasten  each  firmly  ; rub  egg  over ; fry  them  of  a|if 
flue  brown,  and  poiu-  a rich  brown  grav}-  over.  ‘ . 

To  dress  Collops  quick. 

Cut  them  as  thin  as  paper  with  a very  sharp:! . 
knife,  and  in  small  bits.  Tlirow  the  skin,  and  any!  ' 
odd  bits  of  tlio  veal,  into  a little  water,  with  a dust-'  ' 
of  po2)per  and  salt ; set  them  on  tho  fire  while  you  ' 
boat  tho  collops ; and  dip  tliem  into  a seasoning  of 
herbs,  bread,  popper,  salt,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg, 
but  first  wot  th-cm  in  egg.  Then  put  a bit  of  butter 
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into  a frjing'-pan,  and  give  the  coUops  a very  quick 
fiy ; for  as  they  are  so  thin,  two  minutes  will  do 
them  on  both  sides  : jput  them  into  a hot  dish  be- 
fore the  fire ; then  strain  and  thicken  the  gravy, 
give  it  a boil  in  the  frjdng-pan,  and  pour  it  over 
the  coUops.  A httle  ketchup  is  an  improvement. 

Another  ivaij. — Fry  them  in  butter,  only  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper ; then  simmer  them  in  gravy, 
either  white  or  brown,  with  bits  of  bacon  served 
with  them. 

If  white,  add  lemon-j)eel  and  mace,  and  some 
cream. 

Scallops  of  cold  Veal  or  Chichen. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small ; and  set  it  over 
the  fii’e  with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  cream  for  a few  minutes  ; then  put 
it  into  scallop  shells,  and  fill  them  with  crumbs  of 
abroad,  over  which  put  some  bits  of  butter,  and 
brown  them  before  the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well,  pre- 
aared  in  this  way,  and  lightlj^  covered  with  crumbs 
)f  bread  filed ; or  these  may  be  put  on  in  little 
leaps. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Cut  a large  piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg, 
ihout  nine  inches  long,  and  half  as  tliick  and 
lijiroad:  boat  it  with  the  rolling-pin;  take  off  the 
■kin,  and  trim  off  the  rough  edges.  Lard  the  top 
■ jind  sides ; and  cover  it  with  fat  bacon,  and  then 
jllvith  white  paper.  Lay  it  into  tho  stew-pan  with 
i i*ny  pieces  of  undi’essed  veal  or  mutton,  four  onions, 

1 R carrot  shced,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades 
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of  mace,  four  “bay-leaves,  a pint  of  good  veal  or 
mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  lean  ham 
or  gammon.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew 
slowly  three  hoiu-s ; then  take  up  the  meat,  remove 
all  the  fat  from  the  gravj’,  and  boil  it  quick  to  a 
glaze.  Keep  the  fricandeau  C[uito  hot,  and  then 
glaze  it;  and  serve  with  the  remainder  of  the 
glaze  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel-sauce  in  a sauce-tmeen. 

A cheaper,  hit  equall}]  good  Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

“With  a sharp  knife  cut  the  lean  part  of  a large  • 
neck  from  the  best  end,  scooping  it  from  the  bones  !l 
the  length  of  your  hand,  and  prepare  it  the  same  •! 
■way  as  in  the  last  receqjt : three  or  fom-  bones  only  •| 
■will  be  necessary,  and  tliey  will  make  the  gravy; : 
but  if  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  is  cut  ofi',  it  sjmils  • 
the  whole. 

Fricandeau,  another  tvag. — Take  two  large  round  ll 
sweetbreads,  and  prepare  them  as  you  would  veal ; :[ 
make  a rich  gravy  with  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  ,| 
and  artichoke-bottoms,  and  serve  it  round. 

I'cal  Olives. 

Cut  long  thin  coUops,  beat  them,  lay  on  them: 
thin  shces  of  fat  bacon,  and  over  these  a layer  of^ 
forcemeat  seasoned  high,  ■with  some  shred  slialotl 
and  Ca3'onne.  Iloll  them  tight,  about  tlie  size  of| 
two  fingers,  but  not  more  tlian  two  or  tliree  inches  i 
long;  fasten  them  round  witli  a small  skewer,  rub '3 
egg;  over  them,  and  fiy  of  a liglit  brown.  Serve  i 
with  lirown  gravj-,  in  which  boil  some  mushrooms,- 
jiicklod  or  fresh.  Garnish  with  balls  fried. 
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I'cal  Calce. 
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Boil  six  or  eight  eggs  hard ; cut  the  yolks  in  t'U'o, 
and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot : shako  in  a little  cliopped  parsley,  some  shces 
of  veal  and  ham,  add  then  eggs  again  ; shaking  in 
after  each  some  chopped  parslej^  with  pepper  and 
salt,  till  the  pot  is  full.  Then  put  in  water  enough 
to  cover  it,  and  lay  on  it  about  an  ounce  of  butter  ; 
tie  it  over  with  a double  paper,  and  bake  it  about 
an  hour.  Then  press  it  close  together  with  a spoon, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

It  may  be  put  into  a small  mould  ; and  then  it 
will  turn  out  beautifully  for  a supper  or  side  dish. 


Veal  Scnisages. 

Cliop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon, 
a handfid  of  sage,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a few 
anchoides.  Beat  all  in  a mortar ; and  when  used, 
roU  and  fry  it.  and  serve  witli  fried  sippets,  or  on 
stewed  vegetables,  or  on  white  coUops. 

I Scotch  Colloids. 

I Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches  over, 
t and  rather  round ; beat  with  a rolling-pin,  and 
; grate  a little  nutmeg  over  them  ; dip  into  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  ; and  fry  them  in  a little  butter  of  a fine 
brown ; poim  the  butter  ofi' : and  have  ready  warm 
to  pour  upon  them  lialf  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  bit 
of  butter  rubbedinto  a little  flour,  a yolk  of  egg,  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  salt.  Don’t 
boil  the  sauce  but  stir  it  till  of  a fiire  thickness  to 
serve  with  the  coUops. 
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To  lull  Calf’s  head- 

Clean  it  vei'y  nicely,  and  soak  it  in  water,  tliat  it 
may  look  very  wliito ; take  out  the  tongue  to  salt, 
and  the  brains  to  make  a little  dish.  Boil  the  head 
extremely  tender ; then  strew  it  over  with  crumbs 
and  chopped  pansley,  and  brown  them  ; or,  if  hked 
better,  leave  one  side  plain.  Serve  bacon  and 
greens  to  eat  with  it.  The  brains  must  beboiled ; 
and  then  mixed  with  melted  butter,  scalded  sage 
chopped,  pepper  and  salt. 

If  any  of  the  head  is  left,  it  may  be  hashed  next  | 
day,  and  a few  slices  of  bacon  ju.st  warmed  and  put  t 
round.  Cold  caK’s  head  eats  well  if  grilled. 


To  hash  Calf’s  head. 

"WBien  half  boiled,  cut  off  the  meat  in  slices,  half  j; 
an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long : brown  i ^ 
some  butter,  floiu',  and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  in  ‘ 
the  slicos,  with  some  good  gravj',  trufRes,  and  ' 
morels  ; give  it  one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  sot  it  in  t 
a moderate  heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender.  Season  i ' 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  at  first : and  ten  i 
minutes  before  serving,  throw  in  some  shred  pars- 
ley, and  a very  small  bit  of  tarragon  and  knotted  r 
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marjoram  cut  as  fine  as  possible ; just  before  you 
serve,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon.  Forcemeat- 
balls,  and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  bead  almost  enough,  and 
take  the  meat  of  the  best  side  neatly  off  the  bone 
with  a sharp  knife ; lay  tliis  into  a small  dish,  wash 
it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  cover  it  with 
crumbs,  a few  herbs  nicely  shred,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  all  mixed  together 
first.  Set  the  dish  before  the  fii-e ; and  keep)  turn- 
ing it  now  and  then,  that  all  pDarts  of  the  head  may 
be  equall}'  brown.  In  the  meantime  slice  the  re- 
mainder of  the  head  and  the  tongue,  but  first  peel 
the  tongue  : put  a p)int  of  good  gravy  into  a pan, 
with  an  onion,  a smaU  bunch  of  herbs,  consisting 
of  parsley,  basil,  savoury,  tarragon,  knotted  mar- 
H joram,  and  a httlo  thyme,  a httle  salt,  and  cay- 
enne, a shalot,  a glass  of  sheny,  and  a little  oyster- 
liquor.  Boil  this  for  a few  minutes,  and  strain  it 
upon  the  meat,  wliich  should  be  dredged  wdth 
some  floiu’.  Add  some  mushrooms  eitlier  fresh  or 
pickled,  a few  trufilcs  and  morels,  and  two  spDOon- 
fids  of  ketchup ; then  beat  up  half  the  brains,  and 
put  this  to  the  rest  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour. 
Simmer  the  whole. 

Beat  the  otlicr  poart  of  the  brains  with  shred  lem- 
on-peel, a little  nutmeg  and  mace,  some  p^arsley 
■ shred,  and  an  egg.  Then  fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  a 
! beautiful  yellow-brown.  Dip  some  oysters  into 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  do  the  same ; and  also 
some  rehshing  forcemeat-balls  made  as  for  mock- 
turtle.  Garnish  with  these,  and  small  bits  of  ba- 
con just  made  hot  before  the  fire. 
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Calfs  Head  fricasseed. 

Clean  and  half-boil  half  a head ; cut  the  meat 
into  small  bits,  and  put  it  into  a tosser,  Trith  a httlo 
gravy  made  of  the  bones,  some  of  the  vater  it  vas 
boiled  in,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  If  you  have  any  young  cockerels 
in  the  house,  use  the  cockscombs ; but  first  bod 
them  tender  and  blanch  tliem ; or  a sweetbread 
will  do  as  well.  Season  the  gra-\y  with  a little 
pejjper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  rub  down  some  fiour 
and  butter,  and  give  all  a boil  together  ; then  take 
out  the  herbs  and  onion,  and  add  a httle  cup  of 
cream,  but  don’t  boil  it  in. 

Servo  with  small  bits  of  bacon  roUed  round,  and 
balls. 

To  collar  Calf's  head. 

Scald  the  sldn  of  a fine  head,  clean  it  nicely,  and 
take  out  the  brtdns.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  re- 
move the  bones ; then  have  ready  a good  quantity 
of  chopped  parsley,  mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
white  pepper,  mixed  well ; season  it  high  with 
these ; lay  the  parsley  in  a thick  layer,  then  a 
quantity  of  thick  slices  of  lino  ham,  or  a beautiful 
coloured  tongue  skinned,  and  tlien  the  yolks  of  six 
nice  yellow  eggs  stuck  here  and  there  abotit.  BoU 
the  head  cpiite  close,  and  tic  it  up  as  tight  as  you 
can.  Boil  it,  and  then  lay  a weight  on  it.  A cloth 
must  be  put  under  the  tape,  as  for  other  collars. 

Jlfoch  Turtle. 

Bespeak  a calf’s  head  wit  It  the  skin  on,  cut  it  in 
half,  and  clean  it  well ; then  half  boil  it,  take  all 
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j the  meat  off  in  square  bits,  break  the  boiies  of  the 
head,  and  boil  them  in  some  veal  and  beef  broth 
( to  add  to  the  richness.  Fry  some  shalot  in  butter, 
j and  dredge  in  flour  enough  to  thicken  the  gravy  ; 

; stir  this  into  the  brovning,  and  give  it  one  or  two 
; boils ; skim  it  carefully,  and  then  put  in  the  head  ; 
(:  put  in  also  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and  simmer  till 
ii'  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  About  ten  minutes  be- 
ji;  fore  you  serve,  put  in  some  basil,  tarragon,  chives, 
iii  parsley,  cayenne,  pepper  and  salt  to  yoim  taste ; 
si  also  two  spoonfuls  of  mushroom-ketchup  and  one 
of  soy.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the 
ii  tureen,  and  poiu’  the  soup  upon  it.  Forcemeat 
^ balls,  and  small  eggs. 

A cheaper  toay. — Prepare  half  a calf’s  head  ivith- 

Sout  the  skin,  as  above : when  the  meat  is  cut  off, 
break  the  bones,  and  put  them  into  a saucej)an  with 
some  gravy  made  of  beef  and  veal  bones,  and  sea- 
soned  with  fried  onions,  herbs,  mace,  and  pepper, 
s Have  ready  two  or  three  ox-palates  boiled  so  ten- 
I der  as  to  blanch,  and  cut  into  small  pieces  ; to  which 
I a cow-heel,  likewise  cut  into  pieces,  is  a great  im- 
I provement.  Brown  some  butter,  flour,  and  onion, 
I and  pour  the  gravy  to  it ; then  add  the  meats  as 
O:  above,  and  stew.  Half  a pint  of  sherry,  an  ancho- 
ij^i  two  spoonfuls  of  walnut-ketchup,  the  same  of 
tt;  mushroom-ketchup,  and  some  chopimd  herbs  as 
before.  BaUs,  &c. 

Another. — Put  into  a pan  a knuckle  of  veal,  two 
‘I  fine  cow-liccls,  two  onions,  a few  cloves,  peppers, 
1"  berries  of  allspice,  mace,  and  sweet  herbs:  cover 
a them  with  water,  then  tie  a thick  paper  over  the 
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pan,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  tiu-ee  hours.  When 
cold,  take  off  tlie  fat  very  nicely,  cut  tlie  meat  and 
feet  into  bits  an  incli  and  a half  sqiiare,  remove  the 
hones  and  coarse  parts ; and  then  put  the  rest  on 
to  warm,  with  a large  spoonful  of  walnut  and  one  • 
of  mushroom-ketchup^,  half  a pint  of  sherrj-  or  Ma- 
deira wine,  a little  mushroom-pDowder,  and  the 
jelly  of  the  meat.  When  hot,  if  it  wants  and  more 
seasoning,  add  some ; and  serve  with  hard  eggs, 
forcemeat  balls,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  soy.  Tills  is  an  easy  way,  and  an  excellent  dish* . 

Another. — Stew  a pioimd  and  a half  of  scrag  off 
mutton,  with  from  three  piints  of  water  to  a quai-t ; ; 
then  set  the  broth  on,  with  a caK’s-foot  and  a cow-  - I 
heel,  cover  the  stew-pian  tight,  and  simmer  till  you  i| 
can  cut  off  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  piropier  bits. . 
Set  it  on  again  with  the  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  t 
of  Madeira  wine,  or  sheriy,  a large  onion,  half  a , 
tea-spioonful  of  cayenne  piepipier,  a bit  of  lemon-  - 
pieel,  two  ancliovies,  some  sweet  herbs,  eighteen 
oj'sters  cut  into  piieces,  and  then  chopipied  line,  a . 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a little  nutmeg,  and  the  liquor : 
of  the  oysters;  cover  it  tight,  and  simmer  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  with  forcemeat-balls,  I 
and  hard  eggs  in  the  tureen.  An  excellent  and  I 
very  cheep  mock  turtle  may  be  made  of  two  or 
three  cow-heels  baked  with  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  gravy-beef,  herbs,  &c,  as  above  with  cow-heels 
and  veal. 

Calf’s  Liver. 

Slice  it,  season  with  p)opipier  and  salt,  and  broil 
nicelj' : rub  a bit  of  cold  butter  on  it,  and  serve  hot 
and  hot. 
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Calf's  Liver  roasted. 

Wash  and  'wipe  it ; then  cut  a long  hole  in  it, 

I and  stuff  it  -uath  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  anchovy, 
:j  herbs,  a good  deal  of  fat  bacon,  onion,  salt,  pepper, 
a bit  of  butter,  and  an  egg  : sew  the  hver  up  ; then 
lard  it,  or  wrap  it  in  a veal-caul,  and  roast  it. 

Serve  with  a good  brown  gravy,  and  cm’rant- 
jelly. 

I To  dress  the  Liver  and  Lights 

Half  boil  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  then  cut 
them  in  middling-sized  mince,  put  to  it  a spoonful 
or  two  of  the  water  that  boiled  it,  a bit  of  butter, 
flour,  salt,  and  pepper,  simmer  ten  minutes,  and 
serve  hot. 

Calf’s  Brains  a la  Maitre  d’  Hotel. 


Take  off  all  the  fibres  and  skins  which  hang 
about  the  brains,  and  soak  them  in  several  waters, 
then  boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  with  a piece  of 
butter,  and  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  ; cut  some 
thin  slices  of  bread  in  the  shape  of  scallop  shells, 
and  fry  them  in  butter,  lay  these  in  a dish,  the 
brains  divided  in  two,  on  them,  and  pour  over  a 
Maitre  d’  Hotel  sauce,  (which see.)  Anicesuioper 
iish. 

Swcctlrcads. 


Half  boil  them,  and  stew  them  in  a white  gravy  : 
idd  cream,  floiu’,  butter,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white 
)epper. 

1 Or  do  them  in  brown  sauce  seasmred. 

, Or  parboil  them,  and  then  cover  them  with 
crumbs,  herbs,  and  seasoning,  and  brown  them  in 
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a Dutch-oven.  Serve  with  butter,  and  mushroom 
ketchup  or  gravy. 

Sweetlreads  roasted. — Parboil  two  large  ones 
when  cold,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and  roast  them 
in  a Dutch-oven.  For  sauce,  plain  butter,  and 
mushi’oom -ketchup. 

Sweethread  Ragout. — Cut  them  about  the  size  of 
a walnut,  wash  and  dry  them,  and  fry  them  of  a i 
fine  brown  ; pour  to  them  a good  gi’avy  sea.soned  1 
with  salt,  popper,  allspice,  and  either  mushrooms  or 
mushroom-ketchup  : strain,  and  thicken  with  but-  • 
ter  and  a little  flour.  You  may  add  truffles,  morels, , 
and  mushrooms. 

Kidney. 

Chop  veal  kidney,  and  some  of  the  fat;  Ukewise? 
a bttle  leek  or  onion,  pepper,  and  salt;  roU  it  up  ■ 
with  an  egg  into  balls,  and  fiy  them. 

Another  way. — ]\Iay  bo  dressed  as  mutton  or  beef; 
kidnej^  or  mince  it  with  some  of  the  fat,  add  cay- 
enne, white  pepper,  and  salt,  cover  it  with  bread 
crumbs  and  with  yolk  of  egg,  make  it  up  into  balls,- 
and  fry  in  boiling  fresh  butter,  drain  them  upon  a I 
sieve  and  servo  them  uiton  fried  par.sley. 

Calps  Feet. 

They  sltoitld  bo  very  clean,  boil  them  throe  hours,-; 
or  until  they  arc  tender,  then  serve  them  with  pars*i 
ley  atid  butter. 

Calf's  Heart,  stuff  and  roast  as  a beef’s  heart,  or : 
sliced,  make  it  into  a pudding,  as  directed  for  steak 
or  kidney  pudtUng. 
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MUTTON.  Olscrvations  on  keeping  and 
dressing  Mutton, 

Take  away  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  hone  of 
the  inside  of  a chine  of  mutton  ; and  if  to  he  kept  a 
^eat  time,  ruh  the  part  close  round  the  tail  with 
salt,  after  first  cutting  out  the  keniel. 

Tlie  kernel  in  the  fat  on  the  thick  part  of  the  leg 
should  be  taken  out  hy  the  butcher,  for  it  taints 
irst  tliere.  The  chine  and  rih-hones  should  he 
isdped  every  day ; and  the  hloody  jsart  of  the  neck 
)6  cut  off,  to  preserve  it.  The  brisket  changes 
irst  in  the  breast ; and  if  it  is  to  he  kept,  it  is  best 

0 ruh  it  with  a little  salt,  should  tlie  weather  he 
lot.  Every  kornel  sliould  he  taken  out  of  all  sorts 
|if  meat  as  soon  as  brought  in  ; then  wipe  dry. 

1 For  roasting,  it  shoidd  hang  as  long  as  it  will 
leep,  the  hind-r[uartor  especially,  hut  not  so  long 
|.8  to  taint ; for  whatever  fashion  may  authorise, 
outrid  juices  ouglitnotto  he  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Mutton  for  boiling  will  not  look  of  a good  coloiu' 
f it  has  hung  long. 
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Great  care  should  be  taheii  to  preserve  by  paper 
the  fat  of  what  is  roasted. 


Leg  of  Mutton. 

If  roasted,  serve  with  onion  or  cuiTant -jelly 
sauce;  if  boiled,  with  caper-sauce  and  vegetables- 


Is  particularly  useful,  as  so  many  dishes  maybe 
made  of  it ; but  it  is  not  advantageous  for  the 
family.  The  bones  should  be  cut  short,  wliich  the 
butchers  will  not  do  unless  particularly  desired. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  boiled,  ane 
served  with  turnips;  or  I’oasted,  or  ch-essed  ij 
steaks,  in  pies,  or  harrico. 

The  scrags  may  be  stewed  in  broth  ; or  with  i 
smaU  quantity  of  water,  some  small  onion.s,  a fer 
peppercorns,  and  a httle  rice,  and  served  together 
A\Tien  a neck  is  to  bo  boiled  to  look  i^arUcularl; 
nice,  saw  down  the  dune-bone,  strip  the  ribs  haU 
way  down,  and  choji  oil  the  ends  of  the  bones  abou 
four  inches.  Tlic  skin  should  not  be  taken  off  til 
boiled,  and  tliou  the  fat  will  look  tlio  n hiter. 
When  there  is  more  fat  to  a nock  or  loin  of  mut 
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on,  than  it  is  agreeable  to  eat  with  the  lean,  it 
nahes  an  uncommonly  good  suet-pudding,  or  crust 
'or  a meat  pie,  if  cut  very  fine. 


Shoulder  of  Ilidton  roasted 

; Vith  the  skin  a nice  brown.  Serve  with  onion- 
)auce.  The  blade-bone  may  be  broiled. 

To  dress  a Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  sweet  by 
I he  cbfferent  modes  ; let  it  be  washed  with  warm 
p filk  and  water,  or  vinegar,  if  necessary  ; but  when 
> 3 be  dressed,  observe  to  wash  it  well,  lest  the  out- 
I ide  should  have  a bad  flavour  from  keeping.  Put 
U paste  of  coarse  flour  on  strong  paper,  and  fold 
I he  haunch  in  : set  it  at  a great  distance  from  the 
, re,  and  allow  proportionable  time  for  the  paste ; 
1 on’t  take  it  off  till  about  thirty-five  or  forty  min- 
tes  before  serving,  and  then  baste  it  continually. 

Rb’ing  the  haunch  nearer  to  the  fire  before  you  talce 
ff  the  paste,  and  froth  it  up  as  you  would  venison. 
l|;  A gravy  must  be  made  of  a pound  and  a half  of 
);bin  of  old  mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  of  water  to 
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half,  and  no  seasoning  but  salt;  bro\rn  it  Tdtli  a- 
little  burnt  sugar,  and  send  it  up  in  the  dish  but  , 
there  should  be  a good  deal  of  gravy  in  the  meat ; 
for  though  long  at  the  tii’e,  the  distance  and  cover-  • 
ing  will  prevent  its  roasting  out. 

IServe  with  currant-j eUy  sauce. 

To  roast  a Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Let  it  be  well  kept  first.  Laise  the  skin,  and 
then  skewer  it  on  again ; take  it  off  a quarter  of 
anhoiu’  before  serving  it,  sprinlde  it  with  some  salt,i 
baste  it,  and  dredge  it  well  with  flour.  The  rump: 
should  be  split,  and  skewered  back  on  each  side.: 
The  joint  may  be  large  or  small  according  to  the 
company ; it  is  the  most  elegant  if  the  latter.: 
Being  broad  it  requii’es  a high  and  strong  fire.  , 

Fillet  of  Mutton  braised.  '■ 

B 

Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  butter  some 
paper,  and  put  over  it,  and  then  a paste  as  for  ; 
venison,  roast  it  two  hours.  Don’t  let  it  be  the  ' 
least  brown.  Have  ready  some  French  beans-i 
boiled  and  drained  on  a sieve  ; and  while  the  mut-'« 
ton  is  being  glazed,  give  them  one  heat-up  in  gravy, » 
and  lay  them  on  the  dish  with  the  moat  over  them-fl- 

Uarrico. 

Take  off  some  of  the  fat,  and  cut  the  middle  or  i . 
best  end  of  the  neck  into  ratlier  thin  steaks ; flom  ' 
and  dry  tliem  in  their  own  fat  of  a tine  brown,  but  ; 
not  enough  for  eating.  Then  prit  them  into  a dish 
while  you  fry  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions;  the 
carrots  and  timnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sliced ; but 
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they  must  only  be  marmecl,  not  bromnecl,  or  you 
jneed  not  fry  them.  Then  lay  the  steaks  at  the  bot- 
jtom  of  a stew-pan,  the  vegetables  over  them,  and 
jpour  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  just  cover  thorn  ; 
give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  then  set  the  pan  on 
the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently  till  tender.  In 
three  or  foiu'  hours  skim  them  ; and  add  pepper, 
salt,  and  a simonful  of  ketchup. 


To  hash  Mutton. 


Cut  thin  .slices  of  dressed  mutton,  fat  and  lean  ; 
1 flour  them  ; have  ready  a little  onion  boiled  in  two 
I or  tlmee  spoonfuls  of  water  ; add  to  it  a little  gravy 
and  the  meat  seasoned,  and  make  it  hot,  but  not 
to  boil.  Serve  in  a covered  di.sli.  Instead  of  onion, 
a clove,  a spoonful  of  curraut-jelly,  and  half  a glass 
pf  port  udne,  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour  of  veni- 
,^n,  if  the  meat  be  fine. 

Fielded  cucumber,  or  walnut,  cut  small,  wmrm 
it  for  change. 

To  hoil  Shoulder  of  Mutton  ivith  Ousters. 

Hang  it  some  days,  then  salt  it  well  for  two 
lays  ; bone  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper  and  a 
)it  of  mace  pounded  : lay  some  oysters  over  it,  and 
oil  the  meat  up  tight  and  tie  it.  Stew  it  in  a 
maU  cpiantity  of  water,  with  an  onion  and  a few 
)epper-corns,  till  quite  tender. 

Have  ready  a little  good  gravy,  and  some  oysters 
rtewed  in  it : thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter, 
laid  pour  over  the  mutton  when  the  tape  is  taken 
ff.  The  stew-pan  should  be  kept  closely  covered. 
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Breast  of  2Iut'on 

Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast  and  serve  > 
the  meat  vitli  stewed  cucumbers ; or  to  eat  cold, 
covered  with  chopped  parsley.  Or  half  boil  and  1 
tlien  grill  it  before  the  fire  ; in  which  case  cover  it : 
with  crumbs  and  herbs,  and  serve  with  caper-sauce, . 
or  if  boned,  take  off  a good  deal  of  the  fat,  and  1 
cover  it  with  bread,  herbs,  and  seasoning;  them 
roll  and  boil ; and  serve  with  chopped  walnuts,  or : 
capers  and  butter. 

Loin  of  'Midton 

Eoasted;  if  cut  lengthways  as  a saddle,  some? 
think  it  cuts  better.  Or  for  steaks,  pies,  or  broth. 

To  roll  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Hang  the  mutton  till  tender  : bone  it ; and  lay- 
a seasoning  of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg,  and ; 
a few  cloves,  all  in  line  powder,  over  it.  Next  day; 
prepare  a stuffing  as  for  hare  ; beat  the  meat,  and’  » 
cover  it  with  the  stuffing ; roU  it  up  tight,  and  tie  ;; 
it.  Half  bake  it  in  a slow  oven  ; let  it  grow  cold;  i; 
take  off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a stew-pan ; t 
flour  the  meat,  and  put  it  in  Hkewise ; stew  it  till 
almost  ready;  and  add  a glass  of  port  wine,  some^ 
ketchup,  and  anchovy,  and  a little  lemon-pickle,- 
half  an  hour  before  serving  ; servo  it  in  the  gravy,  ^ 
and  with  jelly-sauce.  A few  fresh  mushrooms  arei  * 
a great  improvement ; but  if  to  eat  hke  hai'e  do  not 
use  these,  nor  the  lemon-picklo. 

3[utton  Jlam. 

Choose  a fine-grained  leg  of  weather-mutton,  of  J 
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twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  weight;  let  it  he  cut 
hamsliape,  and  hang  two  daj’s.  Then  put  into  a 
stew-pan,  half  a pound  of  bay-salt,  the  same  of 
common  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a 
I pound  of  coarse  sugar,  all  in  powder ; mix  and 
make  it  quite  hot ; then  rub  it  well  into  the  ham. 
Let  it  be  turned  in  the  liquor  every  day ; at  the 
end  of  four  days  put  two  oimces  more  of  common 
salt ; in  twelve  days  take  it  out,  dry  it,  and  hang 
it  up  in  wood-smoke  a week.  It  is  to  be  used  in 
slices  with  stewed  cabbage,  mashed  potatoes,  or 


1 Take  a loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  well  hung  ; 

Iand  cut  from  the  part  Jiext  the  leg,  some  collops 
very  thin.  Take  out  the  sinew.  Season  the  col- 
lops with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace ; and  strew  over 
£ them  shred  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three  sha- 
Bllots  : fry  them  in  butter  till  half-done  ; add  half  a 
(ilpint  of  gravy,  a httle  juice  of  lemon,  and  a piece 
i of  butter  rubbed  in  flour  ; and  simmer  the  whole 
■very  gently  flve  minutes.  They  should  be  served 
linstautly,  or  they  will  be  hard. 

j Mutton  Cutlets  in  the  ^Portuguese  ivay. 

Cut  the  chops ; and  half  fry  them  with  sliced 
1 shalot  or  onion,  chopped  parsley,  and  two  bay- 
i-  leaves ; season  with  pepper  and  salt ; then  lay  a 
forcemeat  on  a piece  of  white  paper,  put  the  chop 
Hm  it,  and  twist  the  paper  up,  leaving  a liolo  for 
j|he  end  of  the  bones  to  go  through,  liroil  on  a 
Ipntle  fire.  Serve  with  sauce  Eobart;  or,  as  the 
■-'ioasoning  makes  the  cutlets  high,  a httle  gravy. 


eggs. 


Mutton  Collops. 
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Hutton  Steals. 

Should  be  rat  from  tlie  loin  or  neck  that  has  > 
liTin^ ; if  a neck  the  bones  should  not  be  long.  They 
shoidd  be  broiled  on  a clear  fire,  seasoned  when  i 
half-done,  and  often  turned  ; take  them  up  into  a i 
very  hot  dish,  rub  a bit  of  butter  on  each,  and  serve  • 
hot  the  moment  they  are  done. 

Steals  of  Mutton,  or  Laml,  and  Cucumbers. 

Quarter  cucumbers,  and  lay  them  into  a deep 
cbsh,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  pom’  vinegar: 
over  them.  Fry  the  chops  of  a fine  brown,  and  put* 
them  into  a stew-pan  ; drain  the  cucumbers,  and'  ■ 
put  over  the  steaks ; add  some  sliced  onions,  pepper, . ] 
and  salt ; pom-  hot  water  or  weak  broth  on  them ; . | 
stew  and  skim  wcU. 

Mutton  Steals  Maintenon.  r 

Half-fry,  and  stew  while  hot,  with  herbs,  crumbs,  .1. 
and  seasoning ; put  them  in  paper  immediately,  I.' 
and  finish  on  the  gridiron.  Be  careful  the  paper 
does  not  catch ; rub  a bit  of  butter  on  it  fii’st  to  j 
prevent  that. 

Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  a log  of  nnit-  ^ ' 
ton  that  has  been  either  roasted  or  boiled  ; chop  it  : 
extremely  small,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  and  nutmeg : add  to  it  six  ounces  of  beef- 
suet,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies,  and  a jfint 
of  oysters,  all  chopped  very  small ; a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  bread,  some  of  the  anchovy-liquor, 
and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
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Put  it  all,  when  well  mixed,  into  a little  pot ; and. 
use  it  by  roUing  it  into  balls,  or  sausage-shape,  and 
frying.  If  approved,  a little  shalot  may  be  added, 
or  garlic,  which  is  a great  improvement. 

To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidney 

i Stew  six  rumps  in  some  good  mutton-gravy  half 
J an  hour ; then  talce  them  uji,  and  let  them  stand 

I to  cool.  Clear  the  gracy  from  the  fat ; and  put 
into  it  four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  an  onion  stuck 
with  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; boil  them  till  the 
rice  is  thick.  Wash  the  rumps  with  yollvs  of  eggs 
well  beaten  ; and  strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  chopped  parsley,  and  thyme, 
land  grated  lemon-peel.  Pry  in  butter  of  a fine 
Sbrown.  AVhile  the  rumps  are  stewing,  lard  the 
Ikidneys,  and  put  tliem  to  roast  in  a Dutch  oven. 
IWhcn  tile  rumps  are  fried,  the  grease  must  be 
j|  drained  before  they  are  put  on  tlie  dish,  and  the 
jpan  being  cleared  liliewise  from  the  fat,  warm  the 
I rice  in  it.  Lay  the  latter  on  the  disli ; the  rumps 
I put  round  on  the  rice,  the  narrow  ends  towards  the 
I niddle,  and  tlie  Iridneys  between.  Garnish  witli 
) lard  eggs  cut  in  half,  the  white  being  left  on ; or 
i vith  difierent  coloured  pickles. 

] An  excellent  IIotch-Rotch. 

3 Stow  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions,  in  a very  little 
^Ji’atcr,  with  a beef  or  liam  bone.  While  tliese  are 
a-oing,  fry  some  mutton  or  laml)  steaks  seasoned,  of 
® nice  brown  ; three  quarters  of  an  liour  before  din- 
^ er  put  the  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and  the  voge- 
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tables  over  them ; stew  them,  and  serve  all  together 
in  a tm-een. 

Another. — Knuclde  of  veal,  and  scrag  of  mutton, 
stewed  with  vegetables  as  above  ; to  both  add  a bit 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Mutton  Iceholled, 

Talce  all  the  fat  out  of  a loin  of  mutton,  and  that 
on  the  outside  also  if  too  fat,  and  remove  the  skin. 
Joint  it  at  every  one  ; mix  a small  nutmeg  grated 
with  a httle  salt  and  pepper,  crumbs  and  herbs ; 
dip  the  steaks  into  the  jmlks  of  three  eggs,  and 
sprinkle  the  above  mixtime  all  over  them.  Then 
place  the  steaks  together  as  thej^  were  before  they  | 
were  cut  asunder,  tie  them  and  fasten  them  on  a B 
small  spit.  Roast  them  at  a c^uick  fire  ; set  a dish 
under,  and  baste  them  with  a good  piece  of  butter, 
and  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  meat ; but  throw 
some  more  of  the  above  seasoning  over.  When  done 
enough,  take  it  up,  and  la}'  it  in  a dish  ; have  half 
a pint  of  good  gravy  ready  besides  that  in  the  dish ; 
and  put  into  it  two  spoonfuls  of  ketchup,  and  rub 
down  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  it ; give  tliis  a 
boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  mutton,  but  first  skim  off  ; 
the  fat  well.  Mind  to  keep  the  meat  hot  till  the  ‘ .. 
gravy  is  rj^uite  ready.  ; 

China  Chilo. 

hliuco  a pint-basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton  I 
or  log,  anil  some  of  tlio  fat ; put  two  onions,  a let-  I 
tuce,  a pint  of  green  peas,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a 1 
tea-spoonful  of  popper,  four  .spoonfuls  of  water,  and  (> 
two  or  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  into  a stew-  |[, 
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pan  closely  covered  ; simmer  two  hours,  and  serve 
in  the  middle  of  a dish  of  boiled  diy  rice.  If  Cay- 
enne is  approved,  add  a httle. 

LAMB.  Breast  of  Lamh  and  Cucumlers 

Cut  off  the  chine-bone  from  the  breast,  and  set 
1 it  on  to  stew  with  a pint  of  gravy.  \^ien  the 
I bones  would  draw  out,  put  it  on  the  gridiron  to 
i gTill ; and  then  lay  it  in  a dish  on  cuciunbers  nice- 
1 ly  stewed. 


Fore-quarter  of  Laml. 

Roast  it  either  whole,  or  in  separate  parts.  If 
left  to  be  cold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled 
over  it.  The  neck  and  breast  together  is  called  a 
Bcoven. 

Laml  steaks. 

Fry  them  of  a beautiful  brown : when  served, 

1 throw  over  them  a good  quantity  of  crumbs  of 
I bread  fried,  and  crimped  parsley ; the  receipt  for 
> doing  which  of  a fine  colour  will  be  given  under 
f the  head  of  veget.<U3le3. 
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Mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled  in 
buttered  capers,  either  with  crumbs  and  berbs,  or 
without,  are  a genteel  dish,  and  eat  well. 

Sauce  for  them,  called  Sauce  Eobart,  will  be 
found  ill  the  hst  of  sauces. 

Leg  of  Larnh 

Should  be  boiled  in  a cloth  to  look  as  white  as 
jiossible.  The  loin  fried  in  steaks  and  served  round, 
garnislied  with  dried  or  fried  jiarsle}' ; sjiinach  to 
eat  Avith  it ; or  dressed  separately,  or  roasted. 

Shoulder  of  Laml,  forced,  with  Sorrel-sauce. 

Bone  a shoulder  of  lamb,  and  fill  it  up  Avith  force- 
meat ; braise  it  two  hoims  OAmr  a slow  stove.  Take  ■ 
it  up,  glaze  it ; or  it  may  be  glazed  only,  and  not 
braised.  Serve  Avitli  sorrel-sauce  under  the  lamb. 

Uouse-Laml)  Steahs  white. 

Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till  very  tender, 
with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  some  pepper, 
and  mace.  Have  read}'  some  A'eal  graAw,  and  put : 
the  steaks  into  it ; mix  some  mushroom-powder,  a i 
cuji  of  cream,  and  the  least  bit  of  dour ; shake  the  ‘ 
steaks  in  this  hc^uor,  stir  it,  and  let  it  get  quite  hot. 
Just  before  you  take  it  uji,  jnit  in  a few  white 
mushrooms.  This  is  a good  substitute  when  poid-  - 
try  is  very  dear. 

irousc-Laml  Steals  hrown 

Season  them  Avitli  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated ; 
lemon-peel,  and  chojiped  parsley  ; but  dij)  them  . 
drst  into  egg  : fry  them  qiuck.  Thicken  some  good 
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gravy  with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter ; and  add  to  it 
a spoonful  of  port  wine,  and  some  oysters  : boil  it 
up,  and  then  put  in  the  steaks  warm  : let  them  heat 
up,  and  serve.  You  may  add  palates,  balls,  or  eggs, 
if  you  hke. 

Lamh  Cutlets  xoitli  spinach. 


! Cut  the  steaks  from  the  loin,  and  fry  them  ; the 
i spinach  is  to  be  stewed  and  put  into  the  dish  first, 
I and  then  the  cutlets  round  it. 


• Lamh's  Head  and  Hinge. 

Tliis  part  is  best  from  a house-lamb  ; but  any,  if 
soaked  in  cold  water,  will  be  white.  Boil  the  head 
sejDarately  till  very  tender.  Have  ready  the  liver 
and  lights  three  parts  boiled  and  cut  small ; stew 
them  in  a little  of  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  season  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  serve  the  mince  round  the  head. 

Lamb’s  Fry. 

Serve  it  tned  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it. 

Lamb's  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a little  while  into 
cold  water.  Then  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with 
a ladleful  of  broth,  some  ])epper  and  salt,  a 
I small  bunch  of  small  onions,  and  a blade  of 
i mace  ; stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  stew 
I half  an  hour.  Have  ready  two  or  three  eggs  well 
(beaten  in  cream,  witli  a httlo  minced  ])arsley  and 
a feu'  grates  of  nutmeg.  Put  in  some  boiled  as- 
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i:)aragus-tops  to  the  other  tilings.  Don’t  let  it  boil 
after  the  cream  is  in  : but  make  it  hot,  and  stir  it 
well  all  the  while.  Take  great  care  it  does  not 
curdle.  Young  French  beans  or  peas  may  be 
added,  fii’st  boiled  of  a beautifid  colour. 

Fricasseed  Lamlstones. 

Shin  and  wash,  then  diy  and  flour  them  ; fry  of 
a beautiful  brown,  in  hog’s-lard.  Laj'  them  on  a 
sieve  before  the  fire  till  you  have  made  the  following 
sauce : Thicken  almost  half  a pint  of  veal-grai-y 
w'ith  a little  flour  and  butter,  and  then  add  to  it  a shce 
of  lemon,  a large  spoonful  of  mushroom-ketchup, 
a tea-.spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  the  yolic  of  an  egg  beaten  well  in  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Put  this  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  well  till  it  is  hot,  and  looks  white  ; but 
don’t  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  ciu’dle.  Then  put  in  the 
fry,  and  shalce  it  about  near  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two.  Serve  in  a very  hot  dish  and  cover. 

Fricassee  of  Lamlstones  and  Sweetbreads,  another 
way. 

Have  ready  some  lambstones  blanched,  parboil- 
ed, and  shced.  Flotu-  two  or  three  sweetbreads; 
if  very  thick,  cut  them  in  two.  Fry  all  together, 
with  a few  large  oj'sters,  of  a fine  yellow  brown. 
Fotu’  the  butter  olf ; and  add  a pint  of  good  graty, 
some  asparagus-tops  about  an  incli  long,  a httle 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  two  shalots  shred  fine, 
and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Simmer  ten  minutes ; 
thou  ]uit  a little  of  the  gra'vw  to  the  3'olks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  b}’  degrees  mix  the  whole. 
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Turn  the  gravy  back  into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till 
of  a tine  thickness  without  boiling.  Garnish  with 
lemon. 

A very  nice  dish. 

i Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  lamb,  cut  it  into 
steaks,  and  chop  each  bone  so  short  as  to  make  the 
stealvs  almost  round.  Egg  and  strew  vuth  crumbs, 
herbs  and  seasoning ; fry  them  of  the  finest  brown  : 
mash  some  potatoes  with  a bttle  butter  and  cream, 
and  put  them  into  the  middle  of  the  dish  raised  high. 
Then  place  the  edge  of  one  steak  on  another  with 
the  small  bone  upward,  all  round  the  potatoes. 


I Bacon-hogs,  and  porkers,  are  differently  cut  up. 
i Hogs  are  kept  to  a large  size;  the  chine  (or  back- 
1,  )one)  is  cut  down  on  each  side,  the  whole  length, 
: . nd  is  a prime  part  either  boiled  or  roasted, 
r The  sides  of  the  hog  are  made  into  bacon,  and 
ttjhe  inside  is  cut  out  with  very  little  meat  to  the  bone. 
i8,)ii  each  side  there  is  a large  spare-rib ; which  is 
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usually  dmdecl  into  two,  one  sweet-ljone  and  ai 
blade-bone.  The  bacon  is  the  whole  outside : and  I 
contains  a fore  leg,  and  a ham;  which  last  is  the 
hind  leg,  but  if  left  mth  the  bacon  is  called  a gam-  - 
mon.  There  are  also  grisldns.  Hog’s  lard  is  the? 
inner  fat  of  the  bacon-hog. 

Pickled  pork  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  as  - 
well  as  bacon. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  hogs;  their  flesh  is? 
whiter  and  less  rich,  but  it  is  not  so  tender.  It  is? 
divided  into  four  quarters.  The  fore-quarter  has: 
the  spring  or  fore  leg,  the  fore  loin  or  neck,  the' 
sparerib  and  griskiu.  The  hind  has  the  leg  andj 
the  loin. 

Tlio  feet  of  pork  make  various  good  cbshes,  and 
should  be  cut  off  before  the  legs  are  ciu’ed.  Observe; 
the  same  of  the  ears. 

The  bacon  hog  is  sometimes  scalded  to  take  off 
the  hair,  and  sometimes  singed.  The  porker  is 
always  scalded. 

To  roast  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Choose  a small  leg  of  fine  young  pork:  cut  a slit 
in  the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife;  and  fill  the  space 
with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  WJien  half-done,  score  the  skin  in  slices,? 
but  don’t  cut  deeper  than  the  outer  rind. 

Apple-sauce  and  potatoes  should  bo  served  to  eat 
with  it. 

To  hoil  a Leg  of  Pori:. 

Salt  it  eight  or  ton  days : wlien  it  is  to  be  dre.ssed,' 
weigh  it;  let  it  lie  half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to 
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malce  it  wlilte;  allo-sv  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every 
jDOund,  and  half  an  horn-  over,  from  the  time  it 
boils  up  : skim  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  frequently 
after.  Allow  water  enough.  Save  some  of  it  to 
: make  peas-soup.  Some  boil  it  in  a very  nice  cloth, 

I flom’ed ; which  gives  a very  clehcate  look.  It 
should  be  small  and  of  a fine  grain. 

’ Serve  peas-pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

Loin  ami  Neele  of  Porlc, 

j Eoast  them.  Cut  the  skin  of  tlie  loin  acros.s,  at 
distances  of  half  an  inch,  with  a sharp  penknife. 

Shoulders  and  Breasts  of  Porlc. 

Put  them  into  pickle,  or  salt  the  shoulders  as  the 
leg ; when  very  nice,  they  may  be  roasted. 

Polled  Neele  of  Porle. 

Pone  it ; put  a forcemeat  of  chopped  sage,  a very 
Few  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  or  three 
Denies  of  allspice  over  the  inside;  tiien  roll  the  meat 
IS  tight  as  you  can,  and  roast  it  slowly,  and  at  a 
jood  cUstance  at  first. 

SjJring  or  Forehand  of  Porle. 

Cut  out  the  bone;  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  sage 
iiied,  over  the  in.side;  but  first  warm  a little  butter 
0 baste  it,  and  then  flour  it;  roll  the  pork  tight,  and 
ie  it;  then  roast  by  a hanging-jack.  About  two 
■om-s  will  do  it. 

S2')are-rih 

diould  be  basted  with  a very  little  butter  and  a 
fttle  flour,  and  then  sprinkled  with  dried  sage  crum- 
iled.  Apple-sauce  and  potatoes,  for  roasted  pork. 
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Porli  Grishin 

Is  iisiially  very  hard ; the  best -way  to  prevent  this- 

is,  to  put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  ■ 

it,  and  let  it  boil  up;  then  instantly  take  it  off,  and 
jDut  it  into  a dutch  oven;  a very  few  minutes  will, 
do  it.  Eemember  to  rub  butter  over  it.  and  then: 
floui’  it,  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 

Blade-lone  of  Fork 

Is  taken  from  the  bacon-hog;  the  less  meat  left  on: 
it  in  moderation,  the  better.  It  is  to  be  broiledn 
and  when  just  done,  pepper  and  salt  it.  Put  to  it  e 
piece  of  butter,  and  a tea-siioonful  of  mustai’d:  and 
serve  it  covered,  quickly.  This  is  a Somersetshire 
dish. 

To  dress  Pork  as  Lamb.  : 

Kill  a young  pig  of  four  or  five  months  old;  cut: 
up  the  fore-quarter  for  roasting  as  you  do  lamb,  ancl- 
truss  the  shank  close.  The  other  parts  will  make  ^ 
delicate  pickled  pork;  or  steaks,  pies,  &c.  *- 

Pork  Steaks.  c 

Cut  them  from  a loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling 

thickness ; pepper  and  broil  them,  tmuiing  then  ^ 
often  ; when  nearly  done,  put  on  salt,  rub  a bit  o;  ^ 
butter  over,  and  serve  the  moment  they  are  taker 
ofl'  the  lii'e,  a few  at  a time.  ; 

To  pickle  Pork.  * 

The  quantities  proportioned  to  the  middlings  o: 
a pretty  large  hog,  the  hams  and  shoulders  being  ^ 
cut  off. 
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Mix,  and  pound  fine,  four  ounces  of  salt-petre,  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel, 
and  a little  common  salt : sprinkle  the  pork  -witli 
1 salt,  and  drain  it  twenty-four  hours  : then  rub  with 
I the  above ; pack  the  pieces  tight  in  a small  deep 
I tub,  filling  up  the  spaces  with  common  salt.  Place 
'large  pebbles  on  the  pork  to  prevent  it  fi’om 
iswimming  in  the  pickle  which  the  salt  will  produce, 
ilf  kept  fi'om  air,  it  will  continue  very  fine  for  two 
jyears. 

j Saxisages. 

Cut  fat  and  lean  of  pork  together ; season  it  with 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  you  may  add  two  or 
three  berries  of  allspice : half  Jill  hogs’  guts  that 
have  been  soaked  and  made  extremely  clean : or 
the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very  small  pan,  closely 
covered  ; and  so  rolled  and  dusted  with  a very  httle 
lour  before  it  is  fried.  Serve  on  stewed  red  cab- 
aage  ; or  mash  potatoes  put  in  a form,  brown  with 
salamander,  and  garnish  with  the  above ; they 
nust  he  pricked  with  a fork  before  they  are  dress- 
3d,  or  they  will  burst. 

An  excellent  Sausage  to  eat  cold. 

Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  salt- 
)eti-e,  black  pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder, 
ind  rub  into  the  meat : the  sixth  day  cut  it  small ; 
tnd  mix  it  with  some  shred  shalot  or  garlic,  as  fine 
IS  possible.  Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been 
coured,  salted,  and  soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the 
-bove  stuffing;  tie  up  the  ends,  and  hang  it  to 
moke  as  3'ou  would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in  a 
old  or  two  of  old  muslin.  It  must  be  high-dried. 
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Some  eat  it  witlioiit  boiliag,  but  otliers  like  it  boil-- 
ed  first.  The  sldn  should  be  tied  in  different:' 
places,  so  as  to  make  each  hnk  about  eight  or  nineal 
inches  long.  1 

Sjjadhiirifs  Oxford  Sausages.  I 

Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same-ij 
of  veal,  cleared  of  sldn  and  sinews  ; and  three  quar-  - 
ters  of  a pound  of  beef-suet ; mince  and  mix  them ; 
steep  the  crumb  of  a peimy-loaf  in  water,  and  mixi: 
it  with  the  meat,  with  also  a little  dried  sage,  pep-  ■ 
per,  and  salt. 


To  roast  a Such'ng  Pig. 

If  you  can  get  it  when  just  killed,  this  is  of  great 
advantage.  Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the  dealers- 
usually  do  : then  put  some  sage,  crumbs  of  bread," 
salt,  and  pepper,  into  tlie  belly,  and  sew  it  up.  | -= 
Observe  to  skewer  the  logs  back,  or  the  under  part  | 
will  not  crisp.  j 

Lay  it  to  a brisk  fire  till  thoroughly  dry;  then 
have  ready  some  butter  in  a dry  cloth,  and  rub  the 
pig  with  it  in  every  ]iart.  Lrodgo  as  much  flour 
over  as  will  possibly  lie,  and  do  not  touch  it  again  j 
till  ready  to  servo ; then  scrape  off  the  flour  very 
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careful!}’  with  a blunt  knife,  rub  it  well  M'itli  the 
buttered  clotb,  and  take  off  tbe  bead  wbile  at  tlie 
fire  ; take  out  tbe  brains,  and  mix  them  with  tbe 
1 gi’avy  that  comes  from  tbe  j)ig.  Then  take  it  vip, 
and,  witbout  witbib-awing  tbe  spit,  cut  it  down  tbe 
back  and  belly,  lay  it  into  tbe  cbsb,  and  cbop  tbo 
I sage  and  bread  cpiickly,  as  fine  as  you  can,  and  mix 
i them  with  a large  quantity  of  fine  melted  butter 
itbat  bas  very  little  flour,  Put  tbe  sauce  into  tbe 
(disli  after  tbe  pig  bas  been  split  down  tbe  back,  and 
igarnisbed  witb  tbe  ears  and  tbe  two  jaws;  take 
Joff  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  bead  down  to  tbe  snout. 
I In  Devonsbire  it  is  served  whole,  if  very  small ; 
itbe  bead  only  being  cut  off,  to  garnisb  as  above. 

To  scald  a Suching  Pig 

Tbe  moment  the  pig  is  IdUed,  put  it  into  cold 
water  for  a few  minutes ; then  rub  it  over  with  a 
little  resin  beaten  extremely  small,  and  put  it  into 
1 pail  of  scalding  water  half  a minute  ; take  it  out, 
.ay  it  on  a table,  and  puU  off  tbe  hair  as  quickly  as 
possible ; if  any  part  does  not  come  ofi‘  put  it  iu 
igain.  When  c[uite  clean,  wash  it  well  witb  warm 
vater,  and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that 
10  flavour  of  tbe  resin  may  remain.  Take  off  all 
jbe  feet  at  tbe  first  joint ; make  a sbt  down  the 
lelly,  and  take  out  tbe  entrails ; put  tbe  liver, 
leart,  and  lights,  to  the  feet.  Wash  tbe  pig  well 
n cold  water,  dry  it  tborougbly,  and  fold  it  in  a 
ret  clctb  to  keep  it  from  tbo  air. 


Peiiitoes. 

Boil  them,  the  liver,  and  tlio  heart,  in  a small 
'.uantity  of  water,  very  gently  ; then  cut  tbo  meat 
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fine,  and  siminer  it  -with,  a little  of  tlie  water  andi 
the  feet  split,  till  the  feet  are  quite  tender ; thicken: 
witii  a bit  of  butter,  a httle  floiu’,  a spoonful  of 
cream,  and  a httle  salt  and  pepper ; give  it  a boil  j 
up,  pour  it  over  a few  sippets  of  bread,  and  put  the  1 
feet  on  the  mince.  j 

To  make  excellent  meat  of  a Uog'e  Head  j 

Spht  the  head,  take  out  the  brains,  cut  off  the 
ears,  and  sprinkle  it  with  common  salt  for  a day  ; ^ 
then  drain  it ; salt  it  well  with  common  salt  and 
saltpetre  three  days,  then  lay  the  salt  and  head  into  ; 
a small  cpiantity  of  water  for  two  days.  AVash  it,’  i 
and  boil  till  all  the  bones  wiU  come  out ; removei 
them,  and  chop  the  head  as  cpiick  as  possible  : but 
first  skin  the  tongue,  and  take  the  skin  carefully  ofl: 
the  head,  to  put  under  and  over.  Season  with  ; 
peper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  or  allspice-berries^'  i.. 
Put  the  skin  into  a small  pan,  press  tiie  cut  head  in, 
and  put  the  other  skin  over  ; press  it  down.  AAdien 
cold,  it  will  tiun  out,  and  make  a kind  of  brawn.  , 
If  too  fat,  you  may  put  a few  bits  of  lean  iiork  to 
be  prepared  the  same  wa}'.  Add  salt  and  vine-  |!' 
gar,  and  boil  these  with  some  of  the  liquor  for  a 
pickle  to  keep  it. 

To  inepare  Pig's  Check  for  boiling.  i; 

Cut  off  tlie  snout,  and  clean  the  head  ; divide  it,  ' • 
and  take  out  the  eyes  and  tlie  brains;  .sprinkle the  : 
lioad  with  salt,  and  lot  it  drain  twenty-four  hours.'  - 
Salt  it  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre:  let  it  lie 
eight  or  ten  days  if  to  be  dressed  witliout  stewing 
with  peas,  but  less  if  to  be  ih'csscd  with  peas;  and 
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it  must  be  washed  fii-st,  and  then  simmered  till  all 
is  tender. 

To  roast  Porlcer's  Head. 

Choose  a fine  young  head,  clean  it  weU,  and  put 
I bread  and  sage  as  for  pig ; sew  it  up  tight,  and  on 
j a string  or  hanging  jack  roast  it  as  a pig,  and  serve 
with  the  same  sauce. 

To  collar  Pig's  Head. 

Scoiu’  the  head  and  ears  nicely ; take  off  the  hair 
and  snout,  and  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brain  ; 
lay  it  into  water  one  night : then  drain,  salt  it  ex- 
tremely well  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and 
let  it  lie  five  days.  Boil  it  enough  to  take  out  the 
bones ; then  laj'  it  on  a ch’esser,  turning  the  thick 
end  of  one  side  of  the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of 
the  other,  to  make  the  roU  of  equal  size ; sprinkle 
it  well  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  roll  it  witli 
the  ears ; and  if  you  approve,  put  the  pig’s  feet 
roimd  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin  parts  of 
two  cow-heels.  Put  it  in  a cloth,  bind  with  a 
broad  tape,  and  boil  it  till  quite  tender  : then  put 
a good  weight  upon  it,  and  don’t  take  off  the  cov- 
ering tiU  cold. 

If  you  choose  it  to  be  more  like  braum,  salt  it 
I longer,  and  let  the  proportion ofsaltpetrebegreater  ; 

I and  put  in  also  some  pieces  of  lean  pork  ; and  then 
^ lover  it  with  cow-heel,  to  look  Like  the  horn. 

^ This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle  of 
1 ?alt  and  water  boiled  with  vinegar ; and  is  a very 
fi  convenient  tiring  to  have  in  the  liouse. 

E If  likely  to  spoil,  slice  and  fry  it  either  with  or 
Uvithout  batter. 
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To  dry  Hoy's  Chec'ks. 

Cut  out  tlie  snout,  remove  tire  brains,  and  split  • 
tlio  head,  taking  off  the  upper  hone,  to  make  tlie 
j owl  a good  shape  ; rub  it  well  with  salt ; next  day . 
take  away  the  brine,  and  salt  it  again  the  follow-- 
ing  day : cover  the  head  with  half  an  ounce  of ; 
saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  ba}"-salt,  a little  common . 
salt,  and  four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Let  the 
head  be  often  turned;  after  ten  days  smoke  it  forr 
a week  like  bacon. 

To  force  Hog's  Ears. 

Parboil  two  pairs  of  ears,  or  take  some  that  have  - 
been  soused ; make  a forcemeat  of  an  anchovy, 
some  sage,  parsley,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet: 
chopped,  broad  crumbs,  pepper,  _and  only  a httle 
salt,  hlix  all  these  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
raise  the  skin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  oars  in  fresh  . 
butter,  of  a fine  colour  ; then  pour  away  the  fat, . 
and  drain  them : make  ready  half  a pint  of  rich 
gra%y,  with  a glass  of  line  sherry,  three  teaspoon- 
fuls of  made  mustard,  a little  tlour  and  butter,  a i 
small  onion  whole,  and  a httle  pepper  or  Ca3’cnue. 
Put  this  with  tlie  ears  into  a stew-pan,  and  cover- 
it  close  ; stew  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  shaking, 
the  pan  often.  AV hen  done  enough,  take  out  the 
onion,  place  the  oars  carefully  in  a dish,  and  pour : 
the  sauce  over  them.  If  a larger  dish  is  wanted,; 
the  meat  from  two  feet  may  bo  added  to  the  above. 

Different  ways  of  dressing  Dig's  Fed  and  Ears. 

Clean  carefullv,  and  soak  some  hours,  and  boil 
them  tender  ; then  take  them  out ; boil  some  vino- 
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gar  and  a little  salt  with  some  of  the  water,  and 
when  cold  put  it  over  them.  AVheii  they  are  to  ho 
ch-essed,  dry  them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the 
ears ; fry,  and  serve  vdth  butter,  mustard,  and  vin- 
I egar.  They  may  he  either  done  in  batter,  or  only 
1 flom-ed. 

' Jelhj  of  Pifs  Feet  and  Fars. 

1 Clean  and  prepare  as  in  the  last  article,  then 
jhoil  them  in  a very  small  rpiantity  of  water  till 
I every  hone  can  he  taken  out ; throw  in  half  a hand- 
Iful  of  chopped  sage,  the  same  of  parsley  and  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  in  fine  powder ; 
simmer  till  the  herbs  are  scalded,  then  pour-  the 
whole  into  a melon-form. 

Pig's  Harslet. 

« Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat 
jnnd  lean  bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a roll- 
Mg-pin  to  make  it  tender ; season  with  pepper,  salt, 
Aage,  and  a little  onion  shred  fine;  when  mixed, 
j5ut  all  into  a caul,  and  fasten  it  up  tight  with  a 
Bieedle  and  tlu-ead.  Eoast  it  on  a hanging-jack,  or 
B)y  a string. 

d Or  serve  in  slices  with  parsley  for  a fry. 
d Serve,  with  a sauce  ofimrt-wine  and  water,  and 
Miustard,  just  boiled  up  and  put  into  the  dish. 

U Mode  Brawn. 

S Boil  a pair  of  neat’s  feet  very  tender;  take  the 
Lnieat  off,  and  liave  ready  the  belly-piece  of  pork 
Ijiltcd  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  for  a week. 
|l|oil  this  almost  enough  ; take  out  any  bones,  and 
y)U  the  feet  and  the  pork  together.  Then  roll  it 
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revy  tight  with  a strong  cloth  and  coarse  tape.  Boil  I 
it  till  very  tender,  then  hang  it  up  in  the  cloth  till 
cold  ; after  which  keej)  it  in  a sousing-Iitj^uor,  as  is  ■ 
directed  in  the  next  article. 


Souse  for  Brawn,  and  for  Pig's  Feet  and  Ears 

Boil  a quarter  of  a peck  of  wheat-bran,  a sprig, 
of  bay,  and  a sprig  of  rosemary,  in  two  gallons  of 
water,  vnth  four  ounces  of  salt  in  it,  for  half  an. 
hoiu’.  Strain  it,  and  let  it  get  cold. 


f 


To  mahe  Blach  Paddings. 

Tlie  blood  must  bo  stirred  with  salt  till  cold.  Put 
a quart  of  it,  or  rather  more,  to  a quart  of  whole 
grits,  to  soak  one  night;  and  soak  the  crumb  of  a.j 
Cjuartern  loaf  in  rather  more  that  two  quarts  of  new 
milk  made  hot.  In  the  meantime  prepare  the  guts 
by  washing,  tiu’ning,  and  scraping  with  salt  anc 
water,  and  changing  the  water  several  times.  Chop 
fine  a bttle  winter-savoiuy  and  tliyme,  a good  quan- 
tity of  penny-royal,  pepper,  and  salt,  a few  cloves, 
some  allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg;  mix  these  witl 
three  pounds  of  beef-suet,  and  six  eggs  well  beater 
and  strained  ; and  then  beat  the  bread,  grits,  &c 
all  iqi  with  the  seasoning  : when  wcU  mixed,  have 
ready  some  liog’s  fat  cut  into  largo  bits  ; and  as  yoi 
fill  the  skins,  put  it  in  at  proper  distances.  Tie  it 
links,  only  half  filled ; and  boil  in  a large  kettle 
pricking  them  as  they  swell,  or  they  will  burst 
Whon  boiled,  lay  them  between  clean  cloilis  til 
cold,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  kitchen.  "When  t<f|^' 
bo  used,  scald  them  a few  minutes  in  water,  wipe 
and  put  them  into  a Dutch-oven. 
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If  there  are  not  shins  enough,  put  the  stuffing 
into  basons,  and  boil  it  covered  with  floured  cloths ; 
and  shoe  and  di-y  it  when  used. 

Another  way. — Soak  all  night  a quart  of  bruised 
I gi’its  in  as  much  boiling-hot  milk  as  will  swell  them 
: and  leave  half  a pint  of  liquid.  Chop  a good  quan- 
i tity  of  pennj’-royal,  some  savoury  and  thyme  ; salt, 

; pepper,  and  allspice,  finely  powdered.  Mix  the 
I above  with  a quart  of  the  blood,  prepared  as  be- 
1 fore  directed ; then  half  fill  the  skins,  after  they 
have  been  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  put  as  much  of 
the  leaf  (that  is,  the  inward  fat)  of  the  pig  as  will 
make  it  pretty  rich.  Boil  as  before  directed.  A 
small  quantitj-  of  leeks  finely  shi’ed  and  well  mix- 
ed, is  a great  improvement. 

Another  way. — Boil  a quart  of  half-grits  in  as 
much  milic  as  will  swell  them  to  the  utmost ; then 
di-ain  them  and  add  a cj[uart  of  blood,  a pint  of  rich 
cream,  a pound  of  suet,  some  mace,  nutmeg,  all- 
spice, and  four  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder ; two 
pounds  of  the  hog’s  leaf  cut  into  dice,  two  leeks,  a 
handful  of  parsley,  ten  leaves  of  sage,  a large  hand- 

Iful  of  pennyroyal,  and  a sjorig  of  thyme  and  knot- 
ted marjoram,  all  minced  fine  ; eight  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs  that  have 
been  scalded  with  a pint  of  milk,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Half  fiU  the  skins;  which  must  first  be  cleaned  with 
the  greatest  care,  turned  several  times,  and  soaked 
in  several  waters,  and  last  in  rose-water.  Tio  the 
skins  in  links,  boil  and  juick  them  with  a clean 
fork  to  prevent  their  bursting.  Cover  them  wdlh 
a clean  cloth  tfll  cold. 
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White  Hog's  Pudding. 

When  the  skins  liave  been  soaked  and  cleaned 
as  before  directed,  rinse  and  soak  tliem  all  night  in 
rose-water,  and  put  into  them  the  following  fill- 
ing :• — Mix  half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds  cut 
into  seven  or  eight  bits,  with  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  two  pounds  of  marrow  or  suit,  a pound  of 
currants,  some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  a rpiart  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a little  orange-flower  water,  a 
little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  some  lemon-peel  and 
citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know 
whether  sweet  enough,  warm  a httle  in  a panikin. 
In  boiling,  much  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
puddings  from  bursting.  Prick  them  with  a small 
fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water. 
Lay  them  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Jlog's  Lard 

Should  be  carefully  melted  in  a jar  put  into  a ket- 
tle of  water,  and  boiled,  run  it  into  bladders  that 
have  been  extremely  well  cleaned.  The  smaller 
they  are  the  better  the  lard  keeps ; as  after  the 
air  reaches  it,  it  becomes  rank.  Put  in  a sprig  of 
rosemary  when  melting. 

This  being  a mo.st  useful  article  for  frying  fish, 
it  should  bo  prepared  wich  care.  klixed  with 
butter,  it  makes  line  crust. 

'I'o  cure  ITams. 

TTang  them  a day  or  two;  tlion  sprinkle  them 
with  a little  salt,  and  drain  them  anollior  day; 
pound  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sallpelre,  tlio  samei 
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, quantity  of  bay-salt,  half  an  ounce  of  salts  of  ]u-u- 
r nella,  and  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  l\[ix 
j these  -n-ell ; and  ml)  them  into  each  ham  every  day 
I for  four  days,  and  turn  it.  If  a small  one,  turn  it 
f every  day  for  three  weelvs ; if  a large  one,  a week 
1 longer ; but  don’t  rub  after  four  days.  Before  you 
[ dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with  bran.  Smoke  it 
ten  days. 

Another  icay. — Choose  the  leg  of  a hog  that  is 
fat  and  well-fed  ; hang  it  as  above  : if  large,  put 
to  it  a pound  of  bay-salt,  foiu’  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  a handful  of 
common  salt,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  it  thor- 
oughly. Lay  the  rind  downwards,  and  cover  the 
fleshy  part  with  the  salts.  Baste  it  as  often  as 
you  can  with  the  pickle ; the  more  the  better. 
Keep  it  foim  weeks,  turning  it  every  day.  Drain 
it,  and  throw  bran  over  it ; then  hang  it  in  a 
chimney  where  wood  is  biu'nt,  and  turn  it  some- 
times for  ten  days. 

Another  xoay. — Hang  the  ham,  and  .sprinkle  it 
with  salt  as  above ; then  rub  it  every  clay  vdth  the 
following,  in  fine  powder  ; half  a pomid  of  common 
salt,  the  same  c[uantity  of  bay-salt,  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  mixed 
with  a pouncl  and  a half  of  treacle.  Turn  it  twice 
a day  in  the  x)ickle,  for  three  weeks.  Lay  it  into 
a pail  of  water  for  one  night,  wipe  it  cjuitc  tby,  and 
smoke  it  two  or  three  weeks. 

Another  ^cen/,  that  yivcft  a high  favour. — AVlion 
the  weather  will  permit,  liang  tiio  ham  throe  daj's ; 
mix  an  oimce  of  saltpetre,  with  a quarter  of  u pound 
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of  bay-salt,  the  same  quantity  of  common  salt,  and 
also  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a c[uart  of  strong  beer  ; 
boil  them  together,  and  pom-  them  immediately  up-  | 
on  the  liam ; turn  it  twice  a day  in  the  pickle  for  | 
tliree  weeks.  An  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  allspice,  in  fine  powder,  added  to 
the  above,  wiU  give  stiU  more  flavour.  Cover  it  with 
bran  wdien  wiped  : and  smoke  it  from  three  to  four 
w-eeks,  as  you  approve ; the  latter  will  malce  it 
harder  and  give  it  more  of  the  flavour  of  "West- 
phalia. tSew  hams  in  hossiugs  (that  is,  coarse  vwap- 
pers),  if  to  be  smoked  where  there  is  a strong  fii-e. 

yL  method  of  giving  a still  higher  flavour. — 
Sprinkle  the  ham  with  salt,  after  it  has  hung  two 
or  three  days;,  let  it  drain;  make  a pickle  of  a 
quart  of  strong  beer,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  an 
ounce  of  coriander-seeds,  two  ounce  of  juniper- 
berries,  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  ’ 
allspice,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  ‘ 
salts  of  pruneUa,  a handful  of  common  salt,  and  a 
head  of  shalot,  aU  pounded  or  cut  fine.  Boil  these 
all  together  a few  minutes,  and  pour  them  over 
the  ham : this  quantity  is  for  one  of  ten  pounds. 
Ivub  and  turn  it  every  day,  for  a fortnight ; then  i 
sow  it  up  in  a tliin  linen  bag,  and  smoke  it  three  > 
weeks.  Talco  care  to  drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and  . 
rub  it  in  bran,  before  drying.  ! 

To  inah  a pichle  that  irill  Irep  for  gear.c,  for  Rams,  i 
Tongues,  or  Beef,  if  boiled  and  skinned  between  ' 
each  parcel  of  them. 

To  t wo  gallons  of  spring-water  put  two  pounds  ( 
of  coarse  sugar,  two  pounds  of  bay,  ami  two  p )unds  •' 
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and  a half  of  common  salt,  and  half  a pound  of  salt- 
j petre,  in  a deep  earthen  glazed  pan  that  will  hold 
1 fom-  gallons,  and  with  a cover  that  will  fit  close. 

1 Keep  the  beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  will  bear, 

1 before  you  put  them  into  the  pickle  ; and  sprinkle 
I tliem  with  coarse  sugar  in  a pan,  from  whicli  they 
I must  di-ain.  Eub  the  hams,  &c.,  well  with  the 
I pickle,  and  pack  them  in  close  ; putting  as  much  as 
I the  pan  will  hold,  so  that  the  pickle  may  cover  them, 
i The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  at  first.  A small  ham 
I may  he  foiu'teen  days,  a large  one  three  weeks ; a 
I tongue  twelve  days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to  its 
i size.  They  will  eat  well  out  of  the  pickle  without 
■.  drj-ing.  When  they  are  to  be  dried,  let  each  piece 
be  drained  over  the  pan  ; and  when  it  wiU  drop  no 
longer,  take  a clean  sponge  and  dry  it  thoroughly. 
Six  or  eight  hours  will  smoke  them,  and  there 
sliould  be  only  a little  sawdust  and  wet  straw  burnt 
to  do  this  ; but  if  put  into  a baker’s  chimney,  sew 
them  in  coarse  cloth,  and  hang  them  a week. 


To  dress  Hams. 

If  long  hung,  put  the  ham  info  water  a night; 
. and  let  it  he  either  in  a hole  dug  in  the  earth,  oi’ 
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Oil  damp  stones  sprinkled  witli  water,  two  or  lliree 
days,  to  mellow,  coverin^^  it  M-ith  a heavy  tali,  to  ■ 
keo])  vermin  from  it.  \Vhish  well,  and  jiiit  it  into 
a Ijoilor  with  plenty  of  water ; let  it  .simmer  four, 
live,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size.  "When 
done  enough,  if  hefore  the  time  of  serving,  cover  it 
with  a (loan  cloth  douhlcd,  and  keep  the  dish  lujt 
over  boiling  water.  Take  oti'  the  skin,  and  strew 
raspings  over  the  ham.  (iarnish  with  carrot. 

] ’reserve  the  skin  as  whole  as  ]iossible,  to  keep  over 
the  ham  when  cold,  which  will  prevent  its  drying. 

Excellent  Bacon. 

I )ivido  the  hog,  and  take  the  chine  out : it  is  com- 
mon to  remove  the  sjiare-ribs,  but  the  bacon  will 
be  preserved  bettor  from  being  rusty  if  they  are 
loft  in.  Salt  the  bacon  six  days,  then  drain  it  from 
that  first  jiicklo ; mix  as  much  salt  as  you  judge  • 
proper  witli  eight  ounce's  of  bay-salt,  three  ounces- 
of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  to  each 
hog,  but  lirst  cut  off  the  hams.  Kub  the  salts  well 
in,  and  turn  it  evciy  day  for  a month.  Drain,  and. 
smoko  it  a few  days ; or  dry  without,  by  hanging 
in  the  kitchen,  not  near  the  lire. 

The  manner  of  euritu/  Wiltxhire  Bacon. 

Sprinkle  ea'h  tlitch  with  .salt,  and  let  the  blond  1 
drain  olf  for  twenty-four  hours:  then  mix  a pound 
and  a hall' of  coarse  sugar,  tlu'  same  (junntity  of 
bay-salt,  not  (piito  so  much  as  lialf  a jiouud  of  salt- 
jietro,  and  a pound  of  common  salt;  and  rtd)  this  ■ 
well  on  the  bacon,  turning  it  (>very  day  for  a month  : 
hang  it  to  dry,  and  then  smoke  it  ten  days.  Tins 
(juautity  of  salts  is  suliicient  for  the  whole  hog. 
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I VENISON.  To  leep  Venison. 

Irresei’ve  the  venison  diy,  wash  it  with  milk  and 
water  very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  clean  cloths  till 
not  the  least  damp  remains ; then  dust  pounded 
ginger  over  every  part,  which  is  a good  preventa- 
' tive  against  the  fly.  By  thus  managing  and  watch- 
I ing,  it  will  hang  a fortnight.  Wlien  to  ho  used, 
wash  it  with  a httle  lulcewarm  water,  and  dry  it. 

■ Pepper  is  likewise  good  to  keep  it. 

To  dress  Venison. 

A haunch  of  buck  wiU.  take  tliree  liom’s  and  a 
half  or  three  rpiarters  roasting;  doe,  only  three 
horns  and  a rpiarter.  Venison  should  be  rather 
over  than  under-done. 

Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  butter,  and 
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put  it  over  the  fat,  first  sprinkling  it  vitli  a little  1 
salt ; then  lay  a coarse  paste  on  strong  paper,  and  I 
cover  the  haunch ; tie  it  with  fine  packthread,  and  . 
set  it  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  which  must  be  a i 
good  one. 

Baste  it  often ; ten  minutes  before  serving  take 
off  the  paper,  draw  the  meat  nearer  the  fii-e,  and , 
baste  it  with  butter  and  a good  deal  of  flour  to  make 
it  froth  up  well. 

Gravy  for  it  should  be  put  into  a boat,  and  not' 
into  the  dish  (unless  there  is  none  in  the  venison), . 
and  made  thus  : Cut  off  the  fat  from  two  or  three 
pounds  of  a loin  of  old  mutton,  and  set  it  in  steaks, . 
on  a gridiron  for  a few  minutes  just  to  brown  one  ■ 
side;  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a cpiart  of; 
water,  cover  quite  close  for  an  hour,  and  simmer  it' 
gently;  then  uncover  it,  and  stew  till  the  gravy  isr 
reduced  to  a pint.  Season  with  only  salt. 

Currant-jelly  must  be  served  in  a boat. 

Formerly  pap-sauce  was  eaten  with  venison; 
which,  as  some  still  like  it,  it  may  be  necessarj-  to 
direct.  Grate  white  bread,  and  boil  it  with  port 
wine,  water,  and  a large  stick  of  cinnamon  ; and 
when  quite  smooth,  take  out  the  cinnamon,  and  add 
sugar.  Claret  may  be  used  for  it. 

Make  the  jelly-sauce  thus.  Beat  some  cuiTant-  i 
jolly  and  a sjmonful  or  two  of  port  wine,  and  set  it  ; 
over  the  fire  till  melted.  Whore  jelly  runs  short 
put  more  wine,  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar,  to  the  ' 
jelly,  and  melt  as  above.  Serve  with  French  beans. 

To  stew  a Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Lot  the  meat  hang  till  you  think  it  fit  to  dress, 
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flien  take  out  the  hone,  beat  the  meat  -with  a roll- 
ingpin,  lay  some  slices  of  mutton-fat,  that  have  lain 
a few  hours  in  a Httle  port  wine,  among  it,  sprinkle 
a little  pepper  and  allspice  over  in  fine  powder,  roll 
it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Set  in  a stew-pan  that  will 
only  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton  or  beef  gravy 
not  strong,  half  a pint  of  port  wine  ; some  pepper 
and  allspice.  Simmer  it  close-covered,  as  slow  as 
you  can,  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  quite  ten- 
der, take  off  the  tape,  and  set  the  meat  in  a dish ; 
strain  the  gravy  over  it;  serve  with  currant-jelly 
sauce. — This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  un- 
less it  is  very  fat,  and  then  it  shoidd  be  roasted,  the 
bone  should  be  stewed  with  it. 


Haunch,  Neele,  and  Shoulder  of  Ventson. 

Eoast  with  paste,  as  directed  above,  and  the  same 
sauce. 

Breast  of  Vemsoti. 

Do  it  as  the  shoulder,  or  make  it  into  a small 
pasty. 

Hashed  Venison 

ShoiUd  be  warmed  wdth  its  own  gravy,  or  some 
without  seasoning,  as  before ; and  only  warmed 
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tlii’ougli,  not  boiled.  If  tliere  is  no  fut  left,  cutt 
some  slices  of  mutton-fat,  set  it  on  tiie  fire  with  a i 
little  port  wine  and  sugar,  simmer  till  dry,  then  put  t 
to  the  ash,  and  it  will  eat  as  well  as  tlio  fat  <jf  the  • 
venison. — For  T^enison  Fastij  look  under  the  headi 
1’astry  ; as  likewise  an  excellent  imitation. 

Pies  of  the  different  meats  are  directed  under  the 
general  head  of  savoury  pies. 


TO  CHOOSE  POHLTPY,  GAME.  &c. 

A Turlccy-cocl. — If  young,  it  has  a smooth  black: 
leg,  with  a short  .spur.  Tlie  eyes  full  and  bright, . 
if  fresh,  and  the  feet  supple  and  moist.  If  stale, , 
the  eyes  will  be  sunk,  and  the  feet  dry. 

jren-Turl;ci/\^  known  b}'  thesamendes ; but  if  old, . 
her  loHS  will  bo  red  and  tough. 

Fowls. — If  a cock  is  young,  his  spurs  willbe  short ; • 
but  take  caro  to  see  they  have  not  been  cut  or  pared, 
which  is  a trick  often  practised.  Iffre.sh,  the  vent' 
will  be  close  and  dark.  I’vdlets  are  best  just  before  s 
they  begin  to  la}',  and  yet  are  full  of  egg : if  old  ■ 
hens,  their  combs  and  legs  will  be  rough  ; if  young . 
they  will  be  smooth.  A good  capon  has  a thick  4 
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; belly  and  large  rump  ; tliere  is  a particular  fat  at 
I bis  breast,  and  tbe  comb  is  very  pale.  Black-legged 
: fovls  are  most  moist,  if  for  roasting-, 
i Geese. — Tbe  bill  and  feet  of  a young  one  -n-ill  be 

i yeUow,  and  there  vill  be  but  few  bairs  upon  them  ; 

if  old,  they  vill  be  red:  if  fresb  tbe  feet  mill  be  pH- 
( able  ; if  stale,  di-y  and  still.  Geese  are  called  green 
1 till  tbroe  or  four  montbs  old.  Green  geese  sbould 
; be  scalded  : a stubble-goose  sbould  be  picked  dry. 

Bucks. — Cboose  them  by  the  same  rules,  of  hav- 
ing supple  feet,  and  by  their  being  bard  and  thick 
on  tbe  breast  and  belly.  The  feet  of  a tame  duck 
are  thick,  and  inebniug  to  dusky  yellow ; a wild 
one  has  the  feet  reddish,  and  smaller  than  the  tame, 
must  be  picked  dry,  and  Ducklings  scalded. 

Pigeons  should  be  very  fresh ; when  they  look 
flabby  about  the  vent,  and  this  part  is  discoloured, 
they  are  stale.  The  feet  should  be  supple  ; if  old, 
the  feet  are  liarsh.  The  tame  ones  are  larger  than 
the  wild,  and  are  thought  best  by  some  persons : 
they  should  be  fat  and  tender ; but  many  are  de- 
ceived in  their  size,  because  a full  crop  is  as  largo 
as  the  whole  body  of  a small  pugeon. 

The  wood-pigeon  is  large,  and  the  fle.sh  dark  col- 
oin-ed  ; if  properly  kept,  and  not  over-roasted,  the 
flavour  is  crpual  to  veal.  Serve  with  a good  gravy. 

Plovers. — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the  vent, 
which  shows  they  are  fat.  In  other  respiects,  choose 
them  by  the  same  marks  as  other  fowl.  When  stale, 
the  feet  are  dry.  Tlioy  will  keep)  sweet  a long  timo. 
There  are  tliree  sorts  : the  grey,  green,  and  bastard 
Iplover,  or  lapining. 
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Hare  or  Ralhit. — If  the  claws  are  blunt  and  rug-- 
gecl,  the  ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  hunch  thick,- 
it  is  old  ; but  if  the  cla-^’s  are  smooth  and  sharp, 
the  ears  easily  tear,  and  the  cleft  in  the  lip  is  not 
much  spread,  it  is  young.  If  fresh  and  newly  kiU4 
ed,  the  body  -will  be  stiff,  and  in  hares  the  flesh  pale. 
But  they  keep  a good  while  by  proper  care  j and 
are  best  when  rather  beginning  to  turn,  if  the  inside 
is  preserved  from  being  musty.  To  know  a real 
leveret,  jmu  should  look  for  a knob  or  small  bone- 
near  the  foot  on  its  fore-leg  ; if  there  is  none  it  is  a, 
hare. 

Partridges. — They  are  in  season  in  autumn.  If 
jmiing  the  bill  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  legs  yell 
lo-wish  ; if  fresh  the  vent  -\edll  be  fii-m  ; but  this  iiart 
will  look  greenish  if  stale. 

Pheasants. — The  cock  bird  is  accounted  best,  exc 
cept  when  the  hen  is  with  egg.  If  young,  he  has 
short,  blunt,  or  round  sj)iu-s ; but  if  old,  they  arc 
long  and  sharp. 

Pirections  for  dressing  Poultrg  and  Game. 

All  poidtry  should  be  very  carefully  picked,  ever- 
plug  removed,  and  the  hair  nicely  singed  -witl 
wdiite  paper. 

The  cook  must  bo  careful  in  drawing  poultry  o: 
nil  sorts,  not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  for  no  washing 
will  take  off  the  bitter  where  it  has  touched. 

In  dressing  wild  fowl,  be  careful  to  keep  a clear 
brisk  lire.  Let  them  be  done  ofa  lino  yellow  brown 
but  leave  the  gravy  in  : the  fine  flavour  is  lost  i 
done  too  much.  Tame  fowls  require  more  roasting 
and  are  longer  in  heating  tlu-ough  than  others.  AI 
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i sorts  should  be  continually  basted  ; that  they  may 
j be  served  with  a froth,  and  appear  of  a fine  colour. 

; A large  fowl  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
I a middling  one  half  an  hour  ; and  a very  small  one, 
|l  or  a chicken  twenty  minutes.  The  fire  must  be 
' very  quick  and  clear  before  any  fowls  are  put  down. 
A capon  vdll  take  from  half  an  hom*  to  thirty-five 
i minutes  ; a goose  an  hour  ; wild  ducks  a quarter 
\ of  an  hour : pheasants  twenty  minutes  : a small 
i turkey  stuffed,  an  hour  and  a quarter ; turkey- 
i poults,  twenty  minutes  ; grouse,  a c^uarter  of  an 
hour ; quails,  ten  minutes ; and  partridges,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  A hare  will  take 
near  an  hour,  and  the  hind  part  requires  most  heat. 
' Pigs  and  geese  require  a brisk  fire,  and  quick 
turning.  Hares  and  rabbits  must  be  well  attended 

)'■  to  : and  the  extremities  brought  to  the  rollick  part 
of  the  fire,  to  be  done  equally  with  the  backs. 

POULTEY. 


T 5 roast  Turley. — The  sinews  of  the  legs  should 
be  drawn,  wliich-evor  way  it  is  dressed.  The  head 
should  be  twisted  under  tlie  wing ; and  in  diwing 
d,  take  care  not  to  tear  the  liver,  nor  lot  the  gall 
r:ouch  it. 

j 
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Put  a stuffing  of  sausage-meat ; or  if  sausages  are 
to  be  served  in  the  cbsli,  a bread  stuffmg.  As  tliis 
makes  a large  addition  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  ob- 
serve that  the  lieat  of  the  fire  is  constantly  to  that 
part ; for  the  breast  is  often  not  done  enough.  A 
little  strip  of  paper  should  be  put  on  the  bone  to  ■ 
hinder  it  from  scorching  while  the  other  parts  roast. 
Baste  well  and  froth  it  up.  Serve  with  gravy  in 
the  dish,  and  plenty  of  bread-sauce  in  a sauce- 
tureen.  Add  a few  crumbs,  and  a beaten  egg  to  the 
stuffing  of  sausage-meat. 

To  1)0x1  Turlcey. — Mahe  a stuffing  of  bread,  herbs, , 
salt,  peiiper,  nutmeg,  lemon-peel,  a few  oysters  or' 
anchovy,  a bit  of  butter,  some  suet,  and  an  egg : : 
put  this  into  the  crop,  fasten  up  the  skin,  and  boil . 
the  turkey  in  a floured  cloth  to  make  it  very  white. 
Have  ready  oyster-sauce  made  with  butter,  a little 
cream,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  if  approved ; and 
]iour  it  over  the  bird ; or  liver  and  lemon-sauce. 
Hen-birds  are  bestfor  boiling,  and  should  be  young. 

Fulled  Turkey.  Diwde  the  meat  of  the  breast 
by  pulling  instead  of  cutting ; then  warm  it  in  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  white  gravy,  and  a little  cream, 
grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a little  Hour  and  butter ; 
tlon’t  boil  it.  The  leg  should  bo  seasoned,  scored, 
and  broiled,  and  init  into  the  dish  with  the  above 
round  it.  Cold  cliicken  docs  as  well. 

To  hoil  Foxi'l.  For  boiling,  choose  those  that  are 
not  black-legged.  Fide  them  nicely,  singe,  wash, 
and  truss  tliem.  Flour  them,  and  put  them  into 
boiling  water.  Servo  with  parsley  and  butter ; 
oyster,  lemon,  liver,  or  celery-sauce. 
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If  for  dinner,  liam,  tongue,  or  bacon,  is  usually 
served  to  eat  with  them  j as  likew  ise  greens. 


To  hoil  Foivl  with  Rice.  Stew  the  fowl  very  slow- 
ly in  some  clear  mutton-broth  well  skimmed';  and 
seasoned  with  onion,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  About 
half  an  liour  before  it  is  read}-,  put  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  rice  well  washed  and  soaked.  Simmer 
thl  tender ; then  strain  it  from  the  broth,  and  put 
the  rice  on  a sieve  Imfore  the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl 
hot,  la}^  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  tlie  rice 
round  it  without  the  broth.  The  broth  will  l^e  very 
nice  to  eat  as  such,  but  the  less  h'quor  the  fowl  is 
done  with  the  better.  Gravy,  or  parsley  and  but- 
ter, for  sauce. 

Davenport  Fotvh.  Hang  j'oung  fowls  a night : 
take  the  livers,  hearts,  and  tenderest  part  of  the 
gizzards,  slircd  very  small,  with  half  a liandful  of 
young  clary,  an  anchovy  to  eacli  foAvl,  an  onion, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  pep- 
Iper,  salt,  and  mace,  to  3"our  taste.  StufI'  the  fowls 
with  tliis,  and  sew  up  the  vents  and  nocks  quite 
close,  that  the  water  may  not  get  in.  Boil  them 
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in  salt  and  watei’  till  almost  done  ; tlien  di’ain  them, 
and  jmt  tJiom  into  a stew-pan  with  butter  enougha 
to  brown  them.  Serve  them  with  fine  melted  but^ 
ter,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  of  either  sorts,  iim 
the  dish. 


Fowls  roasted.  Serve  with  egg-sauce,  bread-- 
sauce,  or  garnish  with  sausages  and  scalded  parsley.' 

A large  barn-door  fowl  well  hung,  should  be 
stuffed  in  the  crop  with  sausage-meat,  and  served 
with  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  with  bread-sauce.  Tht^ 
head  should  be  turned  under  the  ■uing,  as  a tiu-key.' 

Fowls  broiled.  Split  them  down  the  back,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  broil.  Serve  with  mushroom-sauce^ 

Another  way. — Cut  a large  fowl  into  foiu'  quar-- 
ters,  and  put  them  on  a bird-spit,  and  tie  that  or 
another  spit : and  half-roast ; or  half-roast  tlu 
whole  fowl,  and  finish  cither  on  the  grid-iron,  which 
will  make  it  loss  dry  tlian  if  wholh'  broiled.  Tin  t 
fowl  that  is  not  cut  before  roasted,  must  be  spli"  c 
down  the  back  after.  t 

A nice  way  to  dress  a fowl  for  a small  dish.  ' 

Bone,  singe,  and  wasli,  a young  fowl ; make  i 
forcemeat  of  four  ounces  of  veal,  two  ounces  o;  ^ 
scraped  lean  of  ham,  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  tw(  t. 
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1 hard  yolba  of  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs  chopped,  two 
i ounces  of  beef-suet,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-peel 
minced  quite  line,  an  anchovy,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
very  little  of  Cayenne.  Heat  all  in  a mortar  with 
' a tea-cupful  of  crumbs,  and  the  yolks  and  whites 

I of  three  eggs.  Stuff  the  inside  of  the  fowl,  and 
draw  the  legs  and  wings  inwards  ; tie  the  neck  and 
rump  close.  Stew  the  fowl  in  a white  gravy : when 
it  is  done  through  and  tender,  add  a large  cupful  of 
cream,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour  ; give  one  boil,  and 
serve  ; the  la.st  thing,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 

ITo  force  Fowl,  §'c. — Is  to  stuff  any  part  with  a 
forcemeat,  and  it  is  imt  usually  between  the  skin 
and  ffesli. 

2o  hraise. — Is  to  put  meat  into  a stew-pan,  cov- 
ered with  fat  bacon,  then  add  six  or  eight  onions, 
a faggot  of  herbs,  carrots  if  to  be  brown,  celery, 
any  bones,  or  trimmings  of  meat  or  fowls,  and  some 
stock  (which  you  will  find  among  soups  and  gra- 
vies). The  bacon  must  be  covered  with  a paper, 
and  the  lid  of  the  pan  must  be  put  down  close. 
Set  it  on  a slow  stove,  and,  according  to  what  it  is, 
it  will  require  two  or  thi’ee  hours.  The  meat  is 
then  to  be  taken  out ; and  the  gravy  very  nicely 
skimmed,  and  set  on  to  boil  very  quick,  till  it  is 
thick.  The  meat  is  to  be  kejit  hot ; and  if  larded, 

‘ put  into  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  : and  then  put 
the  jelly  over  it,  which  is  called  glazing,  and  is  used 
for  ham,  tongue,  and  many  made  dishes.  Wliite 
wine  is  added  to  some  glazing.  The  glaze  should 
be  of  a beautiful  clear  yellow  brown,  and  it  is  best 
- to  put  it  on  with  a nice  brush. 
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Fricassee  of  Cliiclcens. — Boil  rather  more  tlian 
half,  in  a small  quantity  of  water  : let  them  cool ; 
then  cut  up  ; and  put  to  simmer  in  a httle  gi’avy 
znado  of  the  liquor  tliey  were  hoiled  in,  and  a hit  of 
veal  or  mutton,  onion,  mace,  and  lemon-peel,  some 
white  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  AVhen 
C[uite  tezzder,  keep  them  hot  wliile  you  thicken  the 
sauce  in  the  following  manner  : sti’ain  it  off,  and 
pzit  it  back  into  the  sauce-pan  with  a httle  salt,  a i 
scrape  of  nutmeg  and  a bit  of  flour  and  butter ; 
give  it  one  boil ; and  when  you  are  gpiug  to  serve, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  half  a pint  of  cream  i 
and  stir  them  over  the  lire,  but  don’t  let  it  hoik . 
It  will  be  quite  as  good  without  the  egg. 

The  gravy  may  be  made  (without  any  other- 
meat)  of  the  necks,  feet,  small  Aving  bones,  gizzards, , 
and  livers  ; which  are  cahed  the  trimmings  of  the ; . 
foAAds. 

7b  pull  Chichens. — Take  off  the  skin  : and  puU’  ! 
the  flesh  off  the  bone  of  a cold  fowl,  in  as  largo 
pieces  as  you  can  : dredge  it  with  flozu-,  and  fi-y  it'  : 
of  a nice  brotAui  in  butter.  Drain  the  butter  from  . 
it ; and  then  simmer  the  flesh  in  a good  graAw  woU-  , 
seasoned,  and  thickened  with  a httle  floiu’  and  but--  . 
tei-.  Add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

Another  way. — Cut  off  the  legs,  and  the  whole 
back  of  a dressed  chicken  ; if  zinder-donc  the  bet-- 
ter.  PuU  all  the  Avhile  ]iart  into  httle  flakes  tree- 
from  skin  ; toss  it  up  Avith  a little  cream  thickened 
Avith  a piece  of  butter  mixed  Avitli  flour,  half  a blade 
of  mace  in  poAvder,  Avhito  pepper,  salt,  and  a squeeze  i 
of  lemon.  Cut  oil  tho  neck  end  of  the  chicken : ' ■ 
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and  broil  the  back  and  sidesmen  in  one  piece,  and 
the  two  legs  seasoned.  Put  the  bash  in  the  middle, 
with  the  back  on  it ; and  the  two  legs  at  the  end. 

Chicken  Currie. — Cut  up  tlie  chickens  raw,  slice 
onions,  and  fry  both  in  butter  with  great  care,  of  a 
fine  light  broYm  ; or  if  you  use  chickens  that  have 
been  di’essed,  fry  only  the  onions.  Lay  the  joints, 
cut  into  two  or  three  pieces  each,  into  a stew-pan ; 
with  a veal  or  mutton  gra'v'j",  and  a clove  or  two  of 
garlic.  Simmer  till  the  chicken  is  quite  tender. 
Half  an  hour  before  you  serve  it,  rub  smooth  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  currie-powder,  a spoonful  of 
flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  ; and  add  this,  with 
four  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt  to 
your  taste.  When  servwff,  scjueeze  in  a little  lemon. 

Slices  of  underdone  veal,  or  rabbit,  tuikey,  &c. 
make  excellent  currie. 

A dish  of  rice  boiled  dry  must  be  served.  For 
directions  to  do  this,  see  Ilice  in  the  index. 

Another,  more  easily  made. — Cut  up  a chicken  or 
young  rabbit ; if  chicken,  take  of  the  skin.  Roll 
each  piece  in  a mixture  of  a large  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  currie-powder.  Shce  two  or 
three  onions  and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a light 
brown  : tlien  add  tlie  meat,  and  fry  altogether  till 
the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put  it  all  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just  to  cover 
it.  Simmer  very  gently  two  or  three  hours.  If  too 
thick,  put  more  water  half  an  hour  before  serving. 

If  tlie  meat  lias  been  dressed  before,  a little  broth 
will  be  better  than  water ; but  the  currie  is  richer 
when  made  of  fresh  meat. 
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To  hraise  Chiclcens. — Bone  them  and  fill  them  with  i 
forcemeat.  Lay  the  bones,  and  any  other  poultry  | 
trimmings,  into  a stew-pan,  and  the  chickens  on  | 
them.  Put  to  them  a few  onions,  a faggot  of  herbs, 
three  blades  of  mace,  a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass 
or  two  of  sherry.  Cover  the  chickens  with 
slices  of  bacon,  and  then  white  paper ; cover  the 
whole  close,  and  put  them  on  a slow  stove  for  two 
hours.  Then  take  them  up,  strain  the  braise,  and 
skim  off  the  fat  carefuUy ; set  it  on  to  boil  very 
quick  to  a glaze,  and  do  the  chickens  over  with  it 
with  a brush. 

Serve  with  a brown  fricassee  of  mushi’ooms.  Be- 
fore glazing,  put  the  chickens  into  an  oven  for  a few 
minutes,  to  give  a little  colour. 


Ihiclcs  roasted. — Serve  with  a fine  gravy:  and 
stuff  one  with  sage  and  onion,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
crumbs,  a bit  of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt ; let  i 
the  other  be  unseasoned. 

To  loil  Tuch. — Choose  a fine  fat  duck ; salt  it 
two  days,  then  boil  it  slowly  in  a cloth.  Ser%-e  it 
with  onion-sauce,  but  melt  the  butter  with  milk  in- 
stead of  water. 
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To  stew  HaK-roast  a duck ; put  it  into 

a ste’sv-pan  with  a pint  of  beef-gravy,  a few  leaves 
i of  sage  and  mint  cut  small,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
small  bit  of  onion  shred  as  fine  as  possible.  Sim- 
, mer  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  clean  : then  add 
' near  a quart  of  green  peas.  Cover  close,  and  sim- 
I mer  near  half  an  hoiu*  longer.  Put  in  a piece  of 
butter  and  a httle  flour,  and  give  it  one  boil ; then 
serve  in  one  dish. 


To  hash  Tucks. — Cut  a cold  duck  into  joints ; and 
warm  it,  without  boiling,  in  gravy,  and  a glass  of 
port  wine. 


To  roast  Goose. — After  it  is  picked,  the  plugs  of  the 
feathers  pulled  out,  and  the  hairs  carefully  singed, 
let  it  be  well  washed  and  dried,  and  a seasoning 
put  in  of  onion,  sage,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Fasten 
it  tight  at  the  neck  and  rump,  and  then  roast.  Put 
it  first  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  and  by  degrees 
draw  it  nearer.  A shp  of  paper  should  be  skewer- 
ed on  the  breast-bone.  Baste  it  very  well.  Wlion 
the  breast  is  rising,  take  off  the  paper ; and  be 
careful  to  serve  it  before  the  breast  falls,  or  it  will 
be  spoiled  by  coming  flatted  to  table.  Let  a good 
jravy  be  sent  in  the  dish. — Gravy  and  apple-sauce : 
joose-berry  sauce  for  a ga-een  goose. 
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To  stew  Gihleis.—-Do  them  as  tliey  will  be  direct- 
ed for  giblet-pie  (under  the  head  pies);  season  them 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a \’ory  small  piece  of 
mace.  Before  serving,  give  them  one  boil  with  a 
cup  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour. 


Pigeons  may  be  dressed  in  so  many  ways,  that 
they  are  very  useful.  The  good  llavour  of  them 
depends  very  much  on  their  been  cropt  and  divawn 
as  soon  as  killed.  No  other  bird  requires  so  much 
washing. 

Pigeons  left  from  dinner  the  day  before  may  be 
stewed  or  made  into  a pie  ; in  either  case  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  them,  wliich  will  make  them 
stringy.  They  need  only  be  heated  up  in  gravy 
made  ready,  and  forcemeat-balls  may  be  fried  and 
added,  instead  of  putting  a stuiling  into  them.  If 
for  a pie,  let  beef-steaks  be  stowed  in  a little  water, 
and  put  cold  under  them,  and  cover  each  pigeon 
Avith  a piece  of  fat  bacon,  to  keep  them  moist.  Sea- 
son as  usual,  and  put  eggs. 

To  stew  Pigeons. — Take  care  that  tliey  are  quite 
fresh,  and  carefully  cropped,  drawn,  and  washed ; 
then  soak  them  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time 
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■ cut  a hard  white  cabbage  in  slices  (as  if  for  pichl- 
i ing)  into  water  : drain  it,  and  then  boil  it  in  milk 
II  and  water : drain  it  again,  and  lay  some  of  it 
i;  at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan.  Put  the  pigeons  upon 
J it,  but  first  season  them  well  with  pepper  and  salt, 
1 and  cover  them  udth  the  remainder  of  the  cabbage. 
! Add  a little  broth,  and  stew  gently  till  the  pigeons 
; are  tender ; then  put  among  them  two  or  three 
• spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  and  flour 
1 for  fhickening.  After  a boil  or  two,  serve  the  birds 
i in  the  middle,  and  the  cabbage  placed  round  them. 

Another  zer/y.—  Stew  the  birds  in  a good  brown 
gi’avj',  either  stuffed  or  not;  and  seasoned  high 
witii  spiceand  mushrooms  fresh,  andalittle  ketchup. 

To  hroil  ikfter  cleaning,  split  the  backs, 

pepper  and  salt  them,  and  broil  them  very  nicelj' ; 
pour  over  them  either  stewed  or  pickled  muslirooms 
in  melted  butter,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Toast  Pigeons  should  be  stuffed  witli  i)arsley, 
either  cut  or  whole  ; and  seasoned  u-ithin.  Serve 
with  parsley  and  but  ter.  Peas  or  asparagus  should 
be  dressed  to  eat  with  them. 

To  incldo  Vigeons. — Pone  them;  turn  the  inside 
out,  and  lard  it.  Season  with  a little  allspice  and 
salt,  in  fine  powder ; turn  them  again,  and  tie  the 
neck  and  rump  witii  thread.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water ; let  tiicm  boil  a minute  or  two  to  plump  : 
take  them  out,  and  dry  tiiem  well ; then  put  them 
boiling  hot  into  tlie  pickle,  which  must  be  made  of 
ecpial  cpiantitics  of  white  wine  and  white-Avine  vine- 
! gar,  with  Avhitepepper  and  allspice,  sliced  ginger  and 
nutmeg,  and  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  When  it  boils 
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up,  put  the  pigeons  in.  If  they  are  small,  a quai-ter  of  j 
an  hour  will  do  them  ; but  they  will  take  twentj'min-  ] 
utes  if  large.  Then  take  them  out,  wipe  them,  and  .1 
let  them  cool.  When  the  pickle  is  cold,  take  the  ; 
fat  off  from  it,  and  put  them  in  again.  Keep  them 
in  a stone  jar,  tied  down  with  a bladder  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Instead  of  larding,  put  into  some  a stuffing  made 
of  hard  yolks  of  eggs  and  marrow  in  equal  quanti-  , 
ties,  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 


Pigeons  in  jelly. — Save  some  of  the  hquor  in  wliich 
a knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled ; or  boil  a calf 
or  neat’s  foot ; put  the  broth  into  a pan  with  a 
blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  white 
pepper,  lemon-peel,  a shce  of  lean  bacon,  and  the 
pigeons.  Bake  them,  and  let  them  stand  to  be ! 
cold.  Season  them  &s  you  hke  before  baking. 
When  done,  take  them  out  of  the  hquor,  cover  • 
them  close  to  preserve  the  colour,  and  clear  the 
jelly  by  boihng  it  vdth  the  wliites  of  two  eggs; 
then  strain  it  through  a thick  cloth  dipped  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  put  into  a sieve.  The  fat  must  be 
perfectly  removed,  before  it  be  cleared.  But  the 
jelly  over  and  round  them  rough. 

The  same,  a beautiful  dish. — Pick  two  very  nice 
pigeons  : and  make  them  look  as  well  as  possible 
by  singeing,  washing,  and  cleaning  the  heads  well. 
Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet  on,  but  the  nails  must 
be  clipped  close  to  the  claws.  Eoast  them  of  a very 
nice  brown ; and  when  done,  put  a little  sprig  of 
myrtle  into  the  bill  of  each.  Have  ready  a savoury 
jolly,  as  before,  and  with  it  half- till  a bowl  of  such 
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a sizo  as  shall  be  proper  to  turn  clown  on  the  dish 
you  mean  it  to  be  served  in.  When  the  jeUy  and 
the  birds  are  cold,  see  that  no  gravy  hangs  to  the 
birds,  and  then  lay  them  uj)side  dovni  in  the  jelly. 

, Before  the  rest  of  it  begin  to  set,  pom-  it  over  the 
birds,  so  as  to  be  three  inches  above  the  feet.  This 
jl  should  be  done  twenty-foirr  hours  before  serving. 

I This  dish  has  a very  handsome  appearance  in  the 
5 middle  range  of  a second  coui’se ; or  when  served 
i with  the  jelly  roughed  large,  it  makes  a side  or 
i corner  thing,  its  size  being  then  less.  The  head 
li  shoidd  be  kept  up  as  if  aUve,  by  tying  the  neck  with 
; some  thread,  and  the  legs  bent  as  if  the  pigeon  sat 
upon  them. 

I To  pot  Pigeons. — Let  them  be  quite  fresh,  clean 
j them  carefully,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pep- 
• per : lay  them  close  in  a small  deep  pan ; for  the 
1 smaller  the  smTace,  and  the  closer  they  are  packed, 

: the  loss  butter  will  be  wanted.  Cover  them  with 
I butter,  tlien  w'ith  very  thick  paper,  tied  down,  and 
: bake  them.  When  cold,  put  them  chy  into  pots 
. that  will  hold  two  or  three  in  each ; and  pour  but- 
ter  over  them,  using  that  which  was  baked  as  part. 
Observe  that  the  butter  should  be  pretty  thick  over 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  kept.  If  pigeons  were 
jC:  boned,  and  then  put  in  an  oval  form  into  the  pot, 
jSi  they  would  lie  closer,  and  require  less  butter.  Tliey 
K may  be  stuffed  witii  a fine  forcemeat  made  with 
P'  veal,  bacon,  &c.,  and  tlien  they  will  eat  excellently, 
b If  a high  flavour  is  approved  of,  add  mace,  allspice, 
6i  and  a httle  Cayenne,  before  baking. 

i Larks,  and  other  small  birds. — Draw,  and  spit  them 
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on  a Lircl-spit ; tie  this  on  another  spit,  and  roast  U 
them.  Haste  gently  Moth  butter,  and  strew  bread-  I 
crumbs  upon  them  till  half-done ; brown  and  serve  I 
with  fried  crumbs  round.  T 

GAME.  I 

To  keep  Game,  ^'c. — Game  ought  not  to  he  thrown 
away  even  when  it  has  been  kept  a very  long  time  ; 
for  when  it  seems  to  he  spoiled  it  may  often  he 
made  for  eating,  hy  nicely  cleaning  it,  and  washing 
with  vinegar  and  water.  If  there  is  danger  of  birds 
not  keeping,  draw,  crop,  and  pick  them ; then 
wash  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub  them  with 
salt.  Have  ready  a large  sauce-pan  of  boding  • 
w'ater,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one  by  one ; di-aw- 
ing  them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  that  the  water 
may  pass  through  them.  Let  them  stay  five  or  six 
minutes  in ; then  hang  them  np  iic  a cold  place. 
AVhen  drained,  pepper  and  salt  the  insides  well, 
liefore  roasting,  wash  them  well. 

Tlie  most  delicate  birds,  (even  gi-ouse,)  maj*  be  ■ 
jn’Gserved  thus.  Those  that  hve  by  suction  cannot 
be  done  this  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn ; and  I 
perhaps  the  heat  might  make  them  worse,  as  the  • 
water  could  not  pass  through  them  ; but  tliey  bear  • 
being  high.  Lumps  of  cliarcoal  put  about  birds 
and  meat  will  preserve  them  Lorn  taint,  and  restore 
what  is  sjmiling. 

'To  road  ll’ild  Fond. — Tlie  flavour  is  best  pre- 
soiwed  without  stulling.  Put  jicppor,  salt,  and  a I 
piece  of  butter  into  oacli.  i 

Wild  fowl  require  mucli  loss  dressing  than  tame : 
they  should  bo  served  of  a fine  colour,  and  avcU  ' 
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, frothed  up.  A rifdi  brown  gr,T\y  should  be  sent  in 
I the  dish  ; and  when  the  breast  is  cut  into  slices,  be- 
fore taking-  ofl'the  bone,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  pepper 
r and  salt,  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

I To  take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  some- 
. times  have,  put  an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into 
tlie  dripping-pan,  and  baste  them  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  with  this ; then  take  away  the  pan,  and 
. haste  cnnstantlv -with  butter. 


riieasanis  and  Partridges. — Roast  them  as  turkey ; 
I and  serve  with  a fine  graA-y  (into  which  jmt  a very 
; small  bit  of  garlic),  and  bread-sauce.  When  cold, 
they  may  be  made  into  excellent  patties,  but  their 
I flavour  should  not  be  overpowered  ly  lemon. 

t|  To iM  Partridge. — Clean  them  nicely ; and  season 
■ witli  mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine 
ipowder.  Rub  every  part  av(  U ; then  lay  tho  breast 
downwards  in  a pan,  and  pack  the  liirds  as  close  as 
you  possibly  can.  I’ut  a good  deal  of  butter  on 
theni ; tliGii  cover  the  pun  witli  a coarse  nour-]')asto 
land  a paper  over,  tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When 
hold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover  with  butter. 
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A very  cheap  way  of  potting  Birds. — Prepare  them  i| 
as  directed  in  the  last  receipt ; and  when  baked  and  l| 
grown  cold,  cut  them  into  proper  pieces  for  helping,  , 
pack  them  close  into  a large  potting-pot,  (if  pos- 
sible) leave  no  space  to  receive  the  butter.  Cover  ri 
them  with  butter,  and  one-thii-d  part  less  will  be  >l 
wanted  than  when  the  bii'ds  are  done  whole. — The  ' 
butter  that  has  covered  potted  things  will  serve  for  •! 
basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

To  clarify  Butter  for  potted  things. — Put  it  into  ai, 
sauce-boat,  and  set  that  over  the  fire  in  a stew-pan  .j 
that  has  a little  water  in.  When  melted,  take  care  , 
not  to  pour  the  milky  parts  over  the  potted  things ; \ 
they  wiU  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  pot  Moor  Game. — Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  >1 
birds  nicely : then  dry  them ; and  season,  inside 
and  out,  pretty  high,  with  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  ■ 
allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  them  in  as  small  a pot  as  -i 
will  hold  them,  cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake  ! 
in  a very  slow  oven.  When  cold,  take  off  the  but- 
ter, dry  them  from  the  gravy,  and  put  one  bird  into  i 
each  pot,  which  should  just  fit.  Add  as  much  more  t 
butter  as  Avill  cover  them,  but  take  care  that  it  does  ■ j 
not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is  by  warming  it  ; 
in  a basin  set  in  a bowl  of  hot  water. 

Grouse. — Poast  them  like  fowls,  but  the  head  is  • i 
to  be  twisted  under  the  wing.  They  must  not  be  ; 
over-done.  Serve  with  a ricli  gravy  in  the  dish,  i 
and  bread-sauce.  The  sauce  for  wild  fowl,  as  will  | 
bo  described  hereafter  under  tlie  liead  of  S.WCES,  I 
may  bo  used  instead  of  common  gravy.  | 
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Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Dim-lirds,  ^c.,  slioidd 
I be  talceu  up  uath  tlie  gravy  in.  Baste  them  with 
I butter,  aud  sprinkle  a httlo  salt  before  they  are 
( taken  up ; put  a good  gravy  under  them,  and  serve 
j with  shalot-sauce  in  a boat. 
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Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Quails, 
keep  good  severaldays.  Boast 
them  without  drawing,  and 
serve  on  toast.  Butter  only 
should  be  eaten  with  them,  as 
gravy  takes  oft  the  fine  fla- 
VOIU-.  The  thigh  and  back  are  esteemed  the  most. 

Duffs  and  Reeves  are  skewered  as  quails  ; put  bars 
of  bacon  over  them,  and  roast  them  about  ten 
minutes.  Serve  with  a good  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  dress  Plovers. — Boast  the  green  ones  in  the 
same  way  as  woodcocks  and  cjuails  (see  above), 
without  di’awing;  and  serve  on  a toast.  Greg 
plovers  may  be  either  roasted  or  stewed  with  gravy, 
herbs,  and  spice. 

Plovers’  Eggs  are  a nice  and  fashionable  dish. 
Boil  them  ten  minutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold 
on  a napkin. 

To  roast  Ortolans. — Pick  and  singe,  but  do  not 
draw  them.  Tie  on  a bird-spit,  and  roast  them. 
Some  persons  like  bacon  in  shoes  tied  between  them, 
but  the  taste  of  it  sjioils  the  flavmu’  of  the  ortolan. 
Cover  them  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Guinea  and  Pea-Fowl  eat  much  hke  pheasants. 
Dross  them  in  the  same  way. 

llares,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will  keep  a great 
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time : and  even  when  the  cook  fancies  them  past 
eating,  may  he  in  the  liighest  perfection ; wliich  if 
eaten  when  fresh  liilled  they  are  not.  they  are 
usually  paunched  in  the  field,  the  cook  cannot  pre- 
vent this  ; but  the  hare  keeps  longer,  and  eats  much 
better,  if  not  oimned  for  four  or  five  days,  or  ac- 
cording to  tlxe  weather. 

If  paunched,  as  soon  as  a hare  comes  in  it  should 
be  vfped  quite  dry,  tlie  heart  and  liver  taken  out, 
and  the  liver  scalded  to  keep  for  the  stuffing.  Re- 
peat this  wiping  every  day  ; mix  pepper  and  gin- 
ger and  rub  on  the  inside  ; and  put  a large  piece 
of  charcoal  into  it.  Apply  the  spice  early  to  pre- 
vent that  must}^  taste  which  long  keeping  in  the 
damp  occasions,  and  which  also  affects  the  stuffing. 
An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible ; if 
to  be  roasted.  It  must  also  be  weU  soaked. 


To  roast  TTarc. — After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  ex- 
tremely-wcll  washed,  and  then  soaked  an  hour  or 
two  in  water ; and  if  old,  lard  it ; wliich  will  make 
it  tender,  as  also  will  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar.  If, 
however,  it  is  put  into  vinegar  it  slioidd  be  exceed- 
ingly well  washed  with  water  afterwards.  Put  a 
large  relishing  stufiing  into  the  belly,  and  then  sew 
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it  up.  Baste  it  u'ell  v/itli  milk  till  half  clone,  and 
afterwards  with  butter.  If  the  blood  has  settled  in 
tlie  neck,  soaking  the  part  in  warm  water,  and 
putting  it  to  the  tire  warm,  will  remove  it ; espcc- 
iall}'  if  3'ou  also  nick  the  skin  here  and  there  with 
a small  knife,  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be 
kei3t  at  a distance  from  the  lire  at  first.  Serve  vdth 
' a hne  froth,  rich  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant- 
i jelly  sauce;  the  gravy  in  the  dish.  For  stuffing, 

1 use  the  hver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a little 
• suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  a little  onion, 

: crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it  all.  The 
i ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and  singed.  They  are 

I reckoned  a dainty. 

To  jug  an  old  Hare. — After  cleaning  and  skinning, 
cut  it  up  ; and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  alLspicb, 

S pounded  mace,  and  a httlo  nutmeg.  Pour  it  into 
a jar  with  an  onion,  a clove  or  two,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  coarse  beef,  and  the  carcase- 
bones  over  all.  Tie  the  jar  down  with  a blad- 
der, and  leather,  or  strong  paper  : and  put  it  into 
a sauce-pan  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  but  no  higher, 
fl  Keep  the  water  boihng  five  hours.  A^Tien  it  is  to 
■ be  served,  boil  the  gravy  up  with  a piece  of  butter 
fj  and  Hour ; and  if  the  meat  gets  cold,  warm  it  in 
ixl  this,  but  not  to  boil. 

Broiled  and  hashed  Hare. — The  flavour  of  broiled 
cc;  hare  is  particularly  fine,  tlie  legs  or  wings  must  be 
6‘1  seasoned  first ; rub  with  cold  butter,  and  serve  very 
fc  hot.  Tlie  other  parts  warmed  with  gravy  and  a 
i'  httle  stuffing,  may  bo  served  separately. 

'lo  pot  Hare,  for  which  an  old  one  does  weU,  as 
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likewise  for  soup  and  pie. — After  seasoning  it,  balfe 
it  with  butter.  When  cold,  take  the  meat  from 
tlie  holies,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar.  If  not  high 
enougli  add  salt,  mace,  pepper,  and  a piece  of  the 
finest  fresh  butter  melted  in  a spoonful  or  two  of 
the  gravy  that  came  from  the  hare.  When  well 
miAed  put  it  into  small  pots,  and  cover  with  butter. 
The  legs  and  back  should  be  baked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  to  keep  them  moist,  and  the  bones  be 
put  over  them. 

lialhits  may  be  eaten  various  ways,  as  follows : 

Roasted  with  stuffing  and  gravy,  Uke  hare  : or 
without  stuffing ; with  sauce  of  the  Uver  and  pars- 
ley chopped  in  melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; or 
larded. 

Boiled,  and  smothered  with  onion  sauce  ; the 
butter  to  be  melted  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

Fried  in  joints,  with  chded  or  Med  parsley.  The 
same  hver-sauce,  tliis  way  also. 

Fricasseed,  as  before  directed  for  chickens. 

In  a pie,  as  cliicken,  vdth  forcemeat,  &c.  In  I 
this  way  they  are  excellent  when  young. 

Rotted. 


To  male  a Tlahlit  taste  much  lile  a TTarc. — Clioo.se  f 
one  that  is  young,  but  full  grown  ; hang  it  in  the 
skin  tlu’co  or  foui'  dai’S ; then  skin  it,  and  lay  it, 
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, without  washing,  iif^ a seasoning  of  black  pepper 
1 and  allspice  in  a very  fine  powder,  a glass  of  port 
wine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  vinegar.  Baste  it 
I occasionally  for  40  hours,  then  stuft  it  and  rijast  it 
I as  a hare,  and  with  the  same  sauce.  Do  not  wash 
( off  the  liquor  that  it  was  soaked  in. 

To  pot  Eahhits. — Cut  up  two  or  three  young,  but 
j full  grown  ones,  and  take  the  leg  bones  off  at  the 
thigh ; pack  them  as  closely  as  possible  in  a small 
pan,  after  seasoning  them  with  pepper,  mace,  Cay- 
enne, salt  and  allspice,  all  in  very  fine  powder. 
Make  the  top  as  smooth  as  you  can.  Keep  out 
the  heads  and  the  cai’cases,  but  take  off  the  meat 
about  the  neck.  But  a good  deal  of  butter,  and 
bake  the  Avhole  gently.  Keep  it  two  days  in  the 
pan,  then  shift  it  into  .small  pots,  adding  butter. 
The  hvers  also  shoidd  be  added,  as  they  eat  well. 

To  llanch  Rahhil,  Fowl,  ^'c.,  is  to  set  it  on  the  fii’e 
in  a .small  cpiantity  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil ; 
as  soon  as  it  boils  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  put  into 
cold  water  for  a few  minutes. 


SOUPS  AND  GEAVIES. 


General  Directions  respecting  Soups  and  Gravies. 


1 

I 

' 


"WOien  there  is  any  fear  of  gTa^';\"-moat  being 
spoilt  before  it  be  wanted,  season  well  and  fry  it 
lightly,  which  wiU  preserve  it  two  days  longer ; but 
the  gravy  is  best  when  the  juices  are  fresh. 

'When  soups  or  gn-avies  are  to  bo  put  by,  let  them 
be  changed  every  day  into  fresh  scahled  pans. 
M h.atover  has  vcgotabies  boiled  in  it  is  apt  to  turn 
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sour  sooner  tliaii  the  juices  of  meat.  Never  keep 
any  gravy,  &c.  in  metal. 

Wlien  fat  remains  on  any  soup,  a tea  cupful  of  | 
flour  and  water  mixed  cj^uite  smooth,  and  boiled  in,  j 
will  take  it  off. 

If  richness  or  greater  consistency  be  wanted,  a 
good  lump  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boiled  , 
in  the  soup,  will  give  either  of  these  quahties.  | 

Long  boiling  is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour 
of  the  ingredients,  therefore  time  should  be  allow- 
ed for  soups  and  gravies  ; and  they  ai’e  best  if  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

Soups  and  gravies  are  far  better  when  the  meat 
is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  stewed,  and  the 
herbs,  roots.  &c.  with  butter,  than  when  water  is 
put  to  the  meat  at  first ; and  the  gra%y  that  is  di-awn 
from  the  meat  should  be  almost  dried  up  before  the  , 
water  is  put  to  it.  Do  not  use  the  sediment  of  gra- 
vies, &c.  that  have  stood  to  be  cold.  When  onions 
are  strong  boil  a turnip  with  them,  if  for  sauce ; 
this  wiU  make  them  mild.  ' 

If  soups  or  graAdcs  are  too  Aveak,  do  not  cover  I 
them  in  boiling,  that  the  watery  particles  may  evap-  ( 
orate. 

A clear  j elly  of  Cow-heels  is,  A-ery  useful  to  keep  \ \ 
in  the  house,  being  a great  improvement  to  soups  ■ ' 
and  graAues. 

Truffles  and  morels  tliicken  soups  and  sauces,  and 
giA’o  them  a lino  IhiA'our.  AVash  half  an  ounce  of 
each  carefully,  then  simmer  them  a feAv  minutes  in 
water,  and  add  them  with  the  liquor,  to  boil  in  the 
sauce,  &c.,  tiU  tender. 
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■ Scotch  Mutton  Broth. — Soak  a neck  of  mutton  in 
• water  for  an  liour ; cut  off  the  scrag,  and  put  it 

into  a stew-pot  with  two  cpiarts  of  water.  As  soon 
as  it  boils  skim  it  well,  and  then  simmer  it  an  hour 
and  a half ; then  take  the  best  end  of  the  mutton, 

. cut  it  into  pieces  (two  bones  in  each),  take  some  of 
, the  fat  off,  and  put  as  many  as  you  think  proper  : 
;i  skim  the  moment  the  fresh  meat  boils  up,  and  every 
;•  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  Have  ready  four 
:i  or  five  carrots,  the  same  number  of  turnips,  and 
3:  three  onions,  all  cut,  hut  not  small,  and  put  them 
i.  in  soon  enough  to  get  rpiito  tender  : add  four  large 
||  spoonfuls  of  Scotch  harle}^,  first  wetted  with  cold 
water.  The  meat  should  stew  three  hours.  Salt 
t:  to  taste,  and  serve  all  together.  Twenty  minutes 
(■  before  serving  put  in  some  chopped  parsley.  It  is 
a an  excellent  winter-dish. 

Veal  Broth. — Stew  a small  knuckle  in  about  three 
i;  quarts  of  water,  two  ounces  of  rice,  a httle  salt,  and 
[ a blade  of  mace,  till  the  liquor  is  half  wasted  away. 

: Colourimj  for  Soups  and  Gravies. — Put  foiu’  ounces 

1 of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water,  and  haK  an  ounce 
I of  tlie  finest  butter  into  a small  tosser,  and  set  it 
1 ■ over  a gentle  fire.  Stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon, 
'!  till  of  a bright  brown.  Then  add  half  a pint  of 

■ water  ; boil,  sldni,  and  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork 
it  close.  Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as  much  of  this  as 
will  give  a proper  colour. 

Julienne  Soup. — Take  some  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  turn  tliem  ribmid-like  ; a few  heads  of  celery, 
sonic  locks  and  oniun.s,  and  cut  them  in  lozenges. 
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boil  them  till  they  are  cooked,  then  put  them  into  ! 
clear  gravy  soup.  Brown  thickening. — N.  B.  You  i 
may  in  summer  time,  add  green  peas,  asparagus  ) 
tops,  French  beans,  some  lettuce  or  sorrel.  I 

A clear  hroivn  Stock  for  Gravy-soup  or  Gravy. 

Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  j 
a pound  of  the  lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced,  i 
into  a stew-pan  with  two  or  three  scraped  car-  | 
rots,  two  onions,  two  tiu’nips,  two  heads  of  celery  j 
sliced,  and  two  cpiarts  of  water.  Stew  the  meat 
quite  tender,  but  do  not  let  it  brown.  When  thus 
prepared  it  will  serve  either  for  soup,  or  brown  or  1 
white  gravy ; if  for  brown  gravy  put  some  of  the 
above  colouring,  and  boil  a few  minutes.  | 

An  excellent  Soup. — Take  a scrag  or  knuckle  ! 
of  veal,  slices  of  undressed  gammon  of  bacon,  I j 
onions,  mace,  and  a small  Cjuantity  of  water  ; sim-  I 
mer  till  very  strong,  and  lower  it  with  a good  beef-  i 
broth  made  the  day  before,  and  stewed  till  tlie  meat  | 
is  done  to  rags.  Add  cream,  vermicelli,  and  al-  1 
monds,  as  will  be  directed  in  the  next  receipt,  and  I 
a roll. 

An  excellent  white  Soup. — Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  i 
a knuckle  of  veal  after  cutting  off  as  much  meat  as  - 
wiU  make  collops,  two  or  three  shank-bones  of  ‘ 
mutton  nicely  cleaned,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
very  fine  uiidrest  lean  gammon  of  bacon,  with  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  ■ 
two  or  three  onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  white  pepper ; boil  all  in  three 
(luarls  of  water,  till  the  meat  f:l!s  quite  to  piece.s. 
Next  day  take  off  the  fat,  clear  the  jelly  from  the 
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sediment,  and  put  it  into  a sauce-pan  of  the  nicest 
1 tin.  If  macaroni  is  used,  it  should  be  added  soon 
I enough  to  get  perfectly  tender,  after  soaking  in  cold 
i water.  Vermicelli  may  he  added  after  the  thicken- 
! ing,  as  it  requires  less  time  to  do.  Have  ready  the 
1 thickening,  wliich  is  to  bo  made  as  follows : — 
Elanch  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
heat  them  to  a paste  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a 
spoonfid  of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling ; mince  a 
large  shce  of  di-est  veal  or  chicken,  and  heat  with 
it  a piece  of  stale  white  bread  : add  all  tins  to  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  a hit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and 
a blade  of  mace,  into  the  finest  powder.  Boil  it  a 
few  minutes  ; add  to 't  a pint  of  soup,  and  strain 
and  pulp  it  through  a coarse  sieve  : this  thickening 
is  then  tit  for  putting  to  the  rest,  which  should  boil 
for  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

A 2’>^n>'>ier  ivhite  Sotij). — Two  or  three  pints  of 
soup  may  be  made  of  a small  knuckle  of  veal,  with 
seasoning  as  directed  in  the  last  article ; and  both 
served  t.)gether,  with  the  addition  of  a qiiartor  of 
a pint  of  good  milk.-  Two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and 
a little  ground  rice,  will  give  it  a proper  thickness. 

Gihlet  Soup. — Scald  and  clean  throe  or  four  sets 
of  goose  or  duck  giblets  ; set  them  to  stew,  with  a 
I pound  or  two  of  gravy-beef,  scrag  of  mutton,  or 
I the  bone  of  a knuckle  of  veal ; an  ox-tail,  or  some 

■ shanks  of  mutton  ; with  three  onions,  a large  bunch 
^Pof  sweet  herbs,  a tea-spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and 

■ a large  spoonful  of  salt.  Put  five  jhnts  of  water, 
tand  simmer  till  the  gizzard  (which  must  be  each 
(win  four  pieces)  are  quite  tender : skim  nicely  and 
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add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  musliroom  powder,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  mixed 
with,  a dessert-spoonful  of  dour.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  and  serve  with  the  giblets.  It  may  be 
seasoned,  instead  of  cream,  with  two  glasses  of 
sherry  or  Madeira,  a large  spoonful  of  ketchup,  and 
some  Cayenne.  "When  in  the  tureen,  add  salt. 

Partridge  Soup. — Take  two  old  partridges ; skin  . 
them  ; and  cut  them  into  pieces,  with  three  or  foiu’  ■ 
slices  of  ham,  a stick  of  celery,  and  three  large  ‘ 
onions  cut  into  slices.  Fry  tliem  all  in  butter  till  1 
1)rown,  but  take  care  not  to  burn  them.  Then  put : 
them  into  a stew-p)an,  with  live  pints  of  boding : 
water,  a few  pjepper-corns,  a sliank  or  two  of  mut-  ■ 
ton,  and  a little  salt.  Stew  it  gently'  two  hours  ; ; 
then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  again  into  > 
a stew-pan,  with  some  stewed  celery  and  fried  bread; ; 
wlien  it  is  near  boiling,  skim  it,  pom’  it  into  ai 
tureen,  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

jifacaroni  Soup. — Bod  a pound  of  the  best  mac-- 
aroni  in  a quart  of  good  stock  tid  quite  tender ; : 
then  take  out  half,  and  put  it  into  another  stew-pot. . 
To  the  remainder  add  some  more  stock,  and  boil  it; 
till  3'ou  can  pul])  all  the  macaroni  through  a fine: 
sieve.  Tlien  add  together,'  that,  the  two  liquors, , 
a pint  or  more  of  cream  boiling  hot,  the  macaroni 
that  was  first  taken  out,  and  half  a pound  of  grated 
I’armcsan  cheese ; make  it  hot,  Imt  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Serve  it  with  tlie  crust  of  a French  roll  cut 
into  tlio  si/.o  of  a shilling. 

A pepper-pot,  to  he  .‘serred  ni  a tureen. — To  three 
quarts  of  u ater  put  vegetables  according  to  thei 
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season  ; in  summei*,  peas,  lettuce,  and  spinach  ; in 
uintei',  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  and  onions  in  both. 
Cut  small,  and  stew  with  two  pounds  of  neck  of 
mutton,  or  a fowl,  and  a pound  of  pickled  pork,  in 
t three  cjuarts  of  water,  till  C[uite  tender. 

On  hrst  boiling,  skim.  Half  an  horn-  before  ser- 
i ving,  add  a lobster  or  crab,  cleared  from  the  shell. 

I Season  with  salt  and  Cayenne.  A small  quantity 
i of  rice  should  be  put  in  with  the  meat.  Some  peo- 
1 pie  choose  very  small  suet  dumplings  boiled  with  it. 
i Should  any  fat  rise,  skim  nicely,  and  put  half  a cup 
I of  water  with  a little  flour. 

I I’epper-pot  may  be  made  of  various  things,  and 
I is  understood  to  be  a due  proportion  of  fish,  flesh, 

I fowl,  vegetables,  and  pulse. 

; Turnip  Soup. — Take  off  a knuckle  of  veal  all  the 
\ meat  that  can  be  made  into  cutlets,  &c.,  and  set  the 
{ remainder  on  to  stew  with  an  onion,  a bunch  of 
i herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  five  pints  of  water ; 
i cover  it  close  ; and  let  it  do  on  a slow  fire,  four  or 
I five  hours  at  least.  Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till  next 
t day ; then  talce  the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and 
J simmer  it  with  turnips  cut  into  small  cUce  till  ten- 
( der,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Before 
;•  sending,  rub  down  half  a spoonfid  of  floim  with 
I half  a pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  size  of  a walnut 
j of  butter.  Let  a small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup  till 
: wet  througli,  and  serve  this  with  it.  It  should  be 
as  thick  as  middhng  cream. 

Old-peas  Soup.  Save  the  water  of  boiled  pork  or 
beef ; and  if  too  salt,  put  as  much  fi-esh  water  to 
it;  or  use  fresh  water  entirely,  v.ith  roast  beef 
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bones,  a bam  or  gammon-bone,  or  an  anchovy  orrl 
two.  Simmer  these  with  some  good  whole  or  spUt’ 
peas ; the  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  at  fii’.st,  the 
better.  Simmer  till  the  peas  will  pulp  through  a 
cullender ; than  set  the  pulp,  and  more  of  the  hquor; 
that  boiled  the  peas,  with  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a 
leek,  and  a stick  of  celery  cut  into  bits,  to  stew  till 
all  is  cjuite  tender.  The  last  requires  less  time ; 
an  hour  will  do  for  it. 

When  ready,  put  fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried' 
mint  rubbed  fine,  pepper,  and  (if  wanted)  salt  into 
the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  in. 

Green-peas  Soup. — In  shelling  the  peas,  divide  the- 
old  from  the  yomig ; put  the  old  ones,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of  water,  the  outside  leaves ^ 
of  a lettuce  or  two,  two  onions,  pepper,  and  salt, . 
to  stew  tin  you  can  pulp  the  peas ; and  when  you 
have  done  so,  put  to  the  lic|Uor  that  stewed  them 
some  more  water,  the  hearts  and  tender  stalks  of: 
tlie  lettuces,  the  young  peas,  a handfid  of  spinach 
cut  small,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  relish  properly, 
and  stew  till  rpite  soft.  If  the  soup  is  too  thin, 
or  not  rich  enough,  either  of  these  faults  may  be 
removed  by  adding  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter,  mi.v- 
ed  with  a spoonful  of  rice,  or  wheat-flour,  and  boil- 
ed with  it  half  an  ho\ir.  Before  serving,  boil  some  t 
green  mint  shred  fine  in  fho  soiqi. 

When  there  are  plenty  of  vegetables,  no  meat  is - 
necessary;  but  if  moat  bo  preferred,  a pig'-s  foot, 
or  ham-bone,  Ac.,  may  bo  boiled  with  the  old  peas, 
which  is  called  the  stock.  More  butter  thau  is 
mentioned  above  maj-  bo  used  with  advantage,  if 
the  soup  is  required  to  be  very  rich. 
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Wlien  peas  first  come  in,  or  are  very  young,  tiro 
i;  stock  may  be  made  of  the  shells  washed,  and  boil- 
j ed  till  tliey  will  pulp  with  the  above ; more  thicken- 
I ing  will  tlien  be  wanted. 

Gravy  Soup. — Wash  and  soak  a leg  of  beef; 

] break  the  bone,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  with  a gallon 
! of  water,  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  largo 
, onions  sliced  and  fried  a fine  brown  (but  not  burnt,) 

' two  blades  of  mace,  three  cloves,  twenty  berries  of 
! allsihce,  and  forty  black  pe])pers.  Stow  till 
I the  soup  is  as  rich  as  you  choose ; then  take 
j out  the  meat,  which  will  be  fit  for  the  servant’s 
I table  with  a little  of  the  gravy.  Next  day  take  off 
I the  cake  of  fat ; which  will  serve  for  basting,  or 
I for  common  pie-crust.  Have  ready  such  vege- 
I tables  as  you  choose  to  serve.  Cut  carrots,  timiips, 

: and  celery,  small,  and  simmer  till  tender : some 
; people  do  not  like  them  to  be  sent  to  table,  only 
) the  llavour  of  them.  Boil  vermicelli  a c[uarter  of 
! an  hour ; and  add  to  it  a large  spoonful  of  soy,  and 

I one  of  mushroom-ketchup.  A French  roll  should 
' be  made  hot,  put  into  a soup  till  moist  through, 
i and  served  in  the  tureen. 

Vegetahle  Soup. — Pare  and  slice  five  or  six  cucum- 
■ hers  and  add  to  these  the  inside  of  as  many  cos- 
j lettuces,  a sprig  or  two  of  mint,  two  or  three  onions, 

I some  pepper,  and  salt,  a pint  and  a half  of  young 
i.peas,  and  a little  parsley.  Put  these,  with  half  a 
(pound  of  fre.sli  butter,  into  a sauce-pan,  to  stew  in 
(itheir  own  liquor,  near  a gentle  tiro,  half  an  hour ; 
fethen  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the  vege- 

*!, tables,  and  stew  them  two  hom's ; rub  down  a little 

I I 
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Hour  into  a tea-cupful  of  water,  boil  it  with  the 
rest  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it. 

Another  xoay. — Peel  and  shce  six  large  onions, . 
six  potatoes,  six  carrots,  and  four  turnips  ; fry  them  . 
in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on  them  fourr 
c^uarts  of  boiling  water.  Toast  a crust  of  bread  as- 
brown  and  hard  as  possible,  but  do  not  bum  it;  I 
put  that,  some  celery,  sweet  herbs,  white  pepper,  I 
and  salt  to  the  above  ; stew  it  all  gently  foiu-  hoirrs,  I 
then  strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth  : have  readyil 
sliced  carrot,  celery,  and  a httle  turnip,  aird  add  1 
to  your  liking,  and  stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.'|: 
If  approved  you  may  add  an  anchovy,  and  a spoon-  J- 
fill  of  ketchup.  U- 

Carrot  Soup. — Put  some  bcef-bone.s,  with  fourl 
quarts  of  Hie  liquor  in  wiiieh  a leg  of  mutton  or  I* 
beef  has  been  boiled,  two  large  onions,  a turnip,  I - 
pepper,  and  salt  into  a saucepan,  and  stew  for  three' 
hours.  Have  ready  six  large  cari'ots,  scraped  and  ^ 
cut  tliin,  strain  the  soup  on  tlicm,  and  stew  them'  ‘ 
till  soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a liair  sieve  or 
coarse  cloth,  then  boil  the  pulp  with  the  soup,  wliich 
is  to  be  as  thick  as  pcas-soup.  P*se  two  wooden' 
spoons  to  rub  the  carrots  through.  jNlakc  the  soup 
the  day  before  it  is  to  bo  used.  Add  Cayenne. 
Pulp  the  red  part  of  the  carrot,  and  not  tlie  yellow.  I 

Onion  Soup. — Into  the  water  that  lias  boiled  a ; 
leg  or  neck  of  mutton  jnit  carrots,  turnips,  and  (ii ! 
you  have  one)  a sliank-bono,  and  simmer  two 
hours.  Strain  it  on  six  onions,  first  sliced  and  fried 
of  a liglit  brown,  simmer  three  hours,  skim  it  well, 
and  servo.  Put  into  it  a little  roll,  or  fried  broad. 
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Spinach  Soup. — Shred  two  handfuls  of  spinach, 
a turnip,  two  onions,  a head  of  celery,  two  carrots, 
and  a httle  thyme  and  parsley,  put  all  into  a stew- 
pot,  with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  a 
pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat  has 
been  boiled ; stew  till  the  vegetables  are  quite 
tender,  work  them  tlii’ong'h  a coarse  cloth  or  sieve 
with  a spoon,  then  to  the  pulp  of  the  vegetables 
and  hquor  put  a quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  boil  all  together.  Have  ready  some  suet- 
dumplings,  the  size  of  a walnut ; and  before  you 
put  the  soup  into  the  tureen,  put  them  into  it.  The 
suet  must  not  be  shred  too  tine  ; and  take  care  that 
it  is  cj^uite  fi’esh. 

Scotch-Jeelc  Soup. — Put  the  water  that  has  boiled 
a leg  of  mutton  into  a stew-pot,  with  a quantity  of 
chopped  leeks,  and  pepper  and  salt;  simmer  them 
[an  hour;  then  mix  some  oatmeal  with  a httle  cold 
wmter  quite  smooth,  poui’  it  into  the  soup,  set  it  on 
a slow  part  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently ; 
but  take  care  that  it  does  not  biu-n  to  the  bottom. 

I ITare  Soup. — Take  an  old  hare  that  is  good  for 
Inothing  else,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  to  it  a pound 
land  a half  of  lean  beef,  two  or  three  shank-bones 
lof  mutton  AvcU  cleaned,  a slice  of  lean  bacon  or  ham, 
Ian  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; pour  on  it 
Itwo  quarts  of  boihng  water;  cover  the  jar  into 
Iwhich  you  put  these,  with  bladder  and  paper,  and 
B?et  it  in  a kettle  of  water.  Simmer  till  the  hare  is 
Idewed  to  pieces ; strain  off  the  licpior  and  give  it 
lane  boil,  wdth  an  anchovy  cut  into  pieces ; add  a 
Ispoonful  of  soy,  a little  Cayenne,  and  salt.  A few 
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fine  foi’comeat-balls,  fried  of  a good  brown,  should  1| 
be  served  in  the  tiu’een. 

Ox-rump  Sauce. — Two  or  three  rumps  of  beef  will  J 
make  it  stronger  than  a mucli  largerquantity  ofmeat  i 
without  these  : and  form  a very  nourisliing  soup.  I 

Make  it  like  gravy  soup,  and  give  it  whatllavourn 
or  thickening  you  like. 

Hessian  Soup  and  Hapout. — Clean  the  root  of  aJ 
neat’s  tongue  very  nicely,  and  half  an  ox’s  head,'! 
with  salt  and  water,  and  soak  them  afterwards  in:J 
water  only.  Then  stow  them  in  five  or  six  quarts  j 
of  water,  till  tolerably  tender.  Let  the  soup  standa  ‘ 
to  be  cold ; take  olf  the  fat,  which  will  make  good:  ’ 
paste  for  hot  meat  pies,  or  it  wiU  do  to  baste.  Put  i 
to  the  soup  a pint  of  sjdit  peas,  or  a quart  ^ 
of  whole  ones,  twelve  carrots,  six  tmmips,  six  pota-  ' 
toes,  six  large  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  ^ 
two  heads  of  celery.  Simmer  them  without  the 
meat  till  the  vegetables  are  done  enough  to  i)ulp;  i 
with  the  peas  through  a sieve,  and  the  soup  will,  s 
then  be  about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Season  iti: 
with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  allspice,  a clove  or  two,  i r 
and  a little  Cayenne,  all  in  fine  powder.  If  the  ^ ; 
jicas  are  bad,  the  soiq)  may  not  be  tliiek  enough,  ; 
tlien  boil  in  it  a shce  of  roll,  and  put  it  through  the  t 
cullender,  or  add  a little  rice-llour,  mixing  it  by 
degrees. 

For  the  Ragout  cut  the  nicest  part  of  the  head,  : 
the  kernels,  and  part  of  the  fat  of  the  root  of  fiie 
tongue  into  small  thick  pieces.  Pub  these  with 
some  of  the  above  seasoning  as  you  put  them  into 
a quart  of  the  liquor,  kej't  out  for  that  piu'pose  be* 
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I fore  tlie  vegetables  were  added,  flour  well,  and  sim- 
j mer  them  till  nicely  tender.  Then  put  a little 
(,  mushroom  and  walnut-ketchup,  a little  soy,  a glass 
ji  of  port  wine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
I and  boil  aU  up  together  before  served.  If  for  com- 
pany,  small  eggs  and  forcemeat-balls. 

I This  way  furnishes  an  excellent  souj)  and  ragout 
^ at  a small  expense,  and  they  are  not  common.  The 
I other  part  will  warm  for  the  family. 

I Soxq)  a-la-sap. — Boil  half  a poimd  of  gi'ated  pota- 

h toes,  a pound  of  beef  sliced  thin,  a pint  of  grey  peas, 
5 an  onion,  and  three  ounces  of  rice  in  six  pints  of 
I water  to  five,  strain  it  through  a cullender,  then 
j(  pulp  the  peas  to  it,  and  turn  it  into  a sauce-pan 
I again  with  two  heads  of  celery  sliced.  Stew  it 
3(  tender,  and  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  when  you 
te  serve,  add  also  fried  bread. 

J Portable  Souj). — Boil  one  or  two  knuckles  of  veal, 
one  or  two  shins  of  beef,  and  thi’ee  pounds  of  beef 
j in  as  much  water  only  as  will  cover  them.  Take 
■1  the  marrow  out  of  the  bones,  put  any  sort  of  spice 
^ you  hke,  and  three  large  onions.  When  the  meat 
i,'  is  done  to  rags  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a veiy 
>1  cold  place.  When  cold,  take  off'  the  cake  of  fat 

i (which  win  make  crusts  for  servants’  pies),  put  the 
soup  into  a double-bottomed  tin  sauce-pan,  and  set 
it  on  a pretty  cpiick  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  burn.  It 
must  boil  fast  and  uncovered,  and  be  stirred  con- 
stantly for  eight  hours.  Put  into  a pan,  and  kt  it 
stand  in  a cold  place  a daj^,  then  pour  it  into  a 

8 round  souj)  china-dish,  and  set  the  dish  into  a stow- 
pan  of  boding  water  on  a stove,  and  let  it  boil,  and 
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be  now  and  then  stirred,  till  tlie  soup  is  thick  and  1 
ropy,  then  it  is  enough.  Pour  it  into  the  httle 
round  part  at  the  bottom  of  cups  or  basons  tun  el 
upside-down  to  form  cakes,  and  when  coldturnthem  . 
out  on  flannel  to  dry.  Keep  them  in  tin  canisters. 
AV^hen  they  are  to  be  trsed  melt  them  in  boihng . 
water,  and  if  you  uush  the  flavom-  of  herbs,  or  an}'- 
thing  else,  boil  it  fii-st,  strain  off  the  water,  and  1 
melt  the  soup  in  it. 

This  is  very  convenient  in  the  country  or  at  sea, 
where  fresh  meat  is  not  always  at  hand,  as  by  this  i 
means  a bason  of  soup  may  be  made  in  five  minutes. 

Soup  Maigrc. — Melt  haK  a poimd  of  butter  in  a i 
stew-pan,  shake  it  round,  and  throw  in  six  middling  ■ 
onions  shced.  Shake  the  pan  weU  for  two  or  three  • 
minutes,  then  put  to  it  five  heads  of  celerj’,  two 
handfuls  of  spinach,  two  cabbage-lettuces,  cut . 
small,  and  some  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for 
ten  minutes,  then  put  in  two  quarts  of  water,  some 
crusts  of  bread,  a tea-spoonful  of  beaten  pepper, 
thi’ee  or  four  blades  of  mace,  add  a lai'ge  spoonful 
of  white  beet-leaves  cut  small. 

Boil  gently  an  hour.  Just  before  serving  beat  i 
in  two  yolks  of  eggs  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Another. — Ploiu-  and  Ky  a quart  of  gi-een  peas,  j 
foui'  onions  shced,  the  coarse  stalks  of  celeiy,  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  and  a parsnip,  then  pour  on  them  i 
three  quarts  of  water.  Let  it  simmer  till  the  whole  ' 
will  pulp  through  a sieve,  then  boil  in  it  the  best 
of  the  celery  cut  thin. 

Stock  for  Irown  or  white  Fieh  Soups. — Take  a 
poimd  of  skate,  foiu’  or  live  fioimders,  and  two 
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pounds  of  eels.  Clean  tliem  well,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces:  coverthem  with  water;  and  season  them 
with  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  a head  of  celery,  two  parsley-roots  sliced, 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Simmer  an  hour  and 
a half  closely  covered,  and  then  strain  it  off  for  use. 
If  for  brown  soup,  first  fry  the  fish  brown  in  but- 
ter, and  then  do  as  above.  It  wiU  not  keep  more 
than  two  or  three  daj’S. 

Ed  Soup. — Take  three  pounds  of  small  eels  : put 
to  tliem  two  quarts  of  water,  a crust  of  bread,  thi’ee 
blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  ; cover  them  close,  and  stew 
tiU  the  fish  is  quite  broken ; then  strain  it  off. 
Toast  some  bread,  cut  it  into  dice,  and  pour  the 
soup  on  it  boiling.  A piece  of  carrot  may  be  put 
in  at  fii'st.  This  soup  wull  be  as  rich  as  if  made  of 
meat.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  it,  is  a great 
improvement. 

Skate  Soup. — Make  it  of  the  stock  for  fish-soup 
(as  directed  in  the  last  page),  with  an  ounce  of 
vermicelli  boiled  in  it,  a little  before  it  is  served. 
Then  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  beaten  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  it  near  but  not  on  the  fire. 
Serve  it  with  a small  French  roll  made  hot  in  a 
Dutch-oven,  and  then  soaked  in  the  soup  an  hour. 

Excellent  Lolster  Soup. — Take  the  meat  from  the 
claw's,  bodies,  and  tails,  of  six  small  lobsters:  take 
away  the  brown  fur,  and  tho  bag  in  the  head;  beat 
the  tins,  chine,  and  small  clangs,  in  a mortar.  Boil 
it  very  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water,  Avith  the 
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crumbs  of  a Frencli  roll,  some  Tvliite  pepper,  salt, . 
two  ancliovies,  a large  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  a. 
bit  of  lemon-peel,  till  3'ou  have  extracted  the  good-  • 
ness  of  them  all.  Strain  it  off.  Beat  the  spawn, 
in  a mortar,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a quarter  of  ai 
nutmeg,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour ; mix  it  with  ai 
quart  of  cream.  Out  the  tails  into  pieces,  andl 
give  them  a boil  up  with  the  cream  and  soup. 
Serve  with  forcemeat- balls  made  of  the  remainder 
of  the  lobster,  mace,  pepper,  salt,  a few  crumbs, 
and  an  egg  or  two.  Let  the  balls  be  made  up  withi 
a little  flour,  and  heated  in  the  sou2U 

Craw-fisli  or  Prawn  Soup. — Boil  six  whitings, 
and  a large  eel,  (or  the  eel  and  half  a thornback, 
well  cleaned),  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them ; skim  them  clean,  and  2)ut  in  whole  pejqier, 
mace,  ginger,  parsle}^,  onion,  a little  thj'me,  and 
three  cloves.  Boil  to  a mash. 

Pick  fifty  craw-fish,  or  a hundred  prawns;  jiound 
the  shells,  and  a little  roll ; but  first  boil  them 
with  a little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and  herbs ; jmt 
this  hquor  over  the  shells  in  a sieve ; then  pour 
the  other  soiqi,  clear  from  the  sediment.  Choj:)  a 
lobster,  and  add  this  to  it,  with  a quart  of  good 
beef  gravy  : add  also  the  tails  of  the  craw-fish  or  the 
prawns,  and  some  Hour  and  bvitter;  and  season  as 
may  be  liked,  if  not  high  enough. 

Oj/stcr  Soup.- — Take  two  (piarts  of  fish  stock,  as 
directed  ill  2)ago  178;  beat  the  volks  of  ten  hard 
oggs,  and  the  hard  jiart  of  two  quarts  of  oi'sters, 
in  a mortar,  and  add  this  to  the  stock.  8immerit 
all  for  half  an  hour ; then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it 
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and  the  03'sters  (cleared  of  the  beards,  and  nicely 
washed)  into  the  soup.  Simmer  five  minutes  ; 
have  ready  the  jmlks  of  six  raw  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  add  them  to  the  soup.  Stir  it  all  well  one  way 
on  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  all  together. 

Oyder-moutli  Soup.- — Make  a rich  mutton  broth, 

I with  two  large  onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  and 
I black  pepper.  When  strained  pour  it  on  a hundred 
and  fifty  oj'sters,  without  the  beards,  and  a bit  of 
butter  roUed  in  flour.  Simmer  gently  a quarter  of 
an  lioiu',  and  serve. 

GEiUMES. 

General  Directions  respecting  Gravies. 

Gravj-  may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  the  skirts 
of  beef,  and  the  kidnej^,  as  of  any  other  meat,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

I An  ox-kidney,  or  milt,  makes  good  gravy,  cut 
I all  to  pieces,  and  prepared  as  other  meat;  and  so 
I wiU  the  shank  end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed, 

, if  much  be  not  wanted. 

I The  shank-bones  of  mutton  are  a great  improve- 
1 ment  to  the  richness  of  gravy;  but  first  soak  them 
well,  and  scour  them  clean. 

, Parragon  gives  the  llavour  of  French  cookery, 
and  in  high  gravies  is  a great  improvement;  but  it 
should  bo  added  onlj"  a short  time  before  serving. 

1 To  draw  Gravy  that  will  keep  a tveek. — Cut  lean 
j beef  thin,  put  it  into  a frj’ing-pan  without  any 
( butter,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  covered,  but  take  care 
I it  does  not  biun:  let  it  stay  till  all  the  gravy  that 
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comes  out  of  the  meat  is  di’ied  up  into  it  again;  ■, 
put  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  meat,  aud  let  i 
that  stew  away.  Then  put  to  the  meat  a small  1 
quantity  of  water,  herbs,  onions,  s|)ice,  and  a bit  of 
lean  ham ; simmer  till  it  is  rich,  and  keeii  it  in  a cool  i 
place.  Don’t  take  off  the  fat  tiU  going  to  be  used.  | 

Clear  Gravy. — Slice  beef  thin  ; broil  a part  of  it  j 
I over  a very  clear  cj^uick  fire,  just  enough  to  give  I 

;l  colom-  to  the  gravy,  but  not  to  di-ess  it ; put  that  I 

I and  the  raw  into  a very  nicely  tinned  stew-pan,  I 

I with  two  onions,  and  a clove  or  two,  whole  black  | 

peppers,  berries  of  allspice,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  i 
I herbs ; cover  it  with  hot  water,  give  it  one  boH,  and  j 

'j  skim  it  well  two  or  tlnee  times ; then  cover  it,  and  i 

i|  simmer  tiU  quite  strong. 

i Cullis,  or  hrown  Gravy. — Lay  over  the  bottom  of  > 

a stew-pan  as  much  lean  veal  as  wiU  cover  it  an  i 
inch  thick  ; then  cover  the  veal  with  thin  shoes  of  ■ 
undressed  gammon,  two  or  three  onions,  two  or 
three  bay-leaves,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of 
mace,  aud  three  cloves.  Cover  the  stew-pan,  and 
set  it  over  a slow  fire;  but  when  the  juices  come 
I j out,  let  the  fire  bo  a little  quicker.  "NMien  the 

I meat  is  of  a fine  brown,  fill  the  pan  with  good  beef 

broth,  boil  and  skim  it,  then  simmer  an  hour : add 
a little  water,  mi.ved  with  as  much  flour  as  wiU 
make  it  properly  thick  : boil  it  half  an  hour,  and 
strain  it.  This  wiU  keep  a week. 

Bechamel,  or  white  Sauce. — Cut  lean  veal  into 
smaU  slices,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lean  bacon 
or  ham ; put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a good 
piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  a few 
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miisliroom-buttons,  a bit  of  thyme,  and  a bay-leaf ; 
fry  the  whole  over  a very  slow  fii-e,  but  not  to 
brown  it ; tliicken  it  with  tiour ; then  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  good  broth,  and  rich  cream  ; let  it  boil 
half  an  hour,  and  stir  it  all  the  time;  strain  it 
through  a soup-strainer. 

A Graty,  without  Meat. — Put  a glass  of  small 
beer,  a glass  of  water,  some  pepper,  salt,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  a bruised  clove  or  two,  and  a spoon- 
fid  of  walnut-pickle,  or  mushroom  ketchup  into  a 
basin.  Slice  an  onion,  flour  and  fry  it  in  a piece 
of  butter  till  it  is  brown.  Then  tium  all  the  above 
into  a small  tosser  with  the  onion,  and  simmer  it 
covered  twenty  minutes.  Strain  it  off  for  use,  and 
when  cold  take  off  the  fat. 


A rich  Gravy. — Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  accord- 
ing to  the  quanity  wanted ; slice  onions  thin,  and 
flour  both ; fry  them  of  a light  pale  brown,  but  don’t, 
on  any  account,  suffer  them  to  get  black  ; put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  brown- 
ing in  the  frying-pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the 
meat.  Put  it  to  a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and 
savoury,  a small  bit  of  knotted  marjoram,  the  same 
of  tarragon,  some  mace,  berries  of  allspice,  whole 
black  peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and  a bit  of  ham,  or 
gammon  of  bacon.  Simmer  till  you  have  extract- 
ed aU  the  juices  of  the  meat ; and  be  sure  to  skim 
the  moment  it  boils,  and  often  after.  If  for  a hare, 
or  stewed  fish,  anchovy  shoidd  be  added. 


Gravy  for  a Fowl  when  there  is  no  meat  to  make  it 
o/- — Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the 
neck  small ; simmer  them  with  a little  bread  brown- 
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eel,  a slice  of  onion,  a bit  of  parsley  and  tln-me, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  Liver  and  gizzards, 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  till  half  wasted. 
Take  out  the  Hver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor 
to  it.  Then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  muslu'oom-ketchup,  and  it 
wiU  be  very  good. 

Veal  Gravy. — Make  it  as  directed  for  Cullis,  page 
182;  but  leave  out  the  spice,  herbs  and  flour.  It 
should  be  drawn  very  slowly;  and  if  for  white 
dishes,  don’t  let  the  meat  brown. 

Gravy  to  vmlce  Mutton  eat  W<e  Venison. — Pick  a 
very  stale  woodcock,  or  snijie,  cut  it  to  pieces  (but  I 
first  take  out  the  bag  from  the  entrails,  and  sim-  I 
mor  with  as  much  unseasoned  meat  gra%y  as  you  |' 
will  want.  Strain  it,  and  serve  in  the  dish. 

Strong  Fish  Gravy. — Skin  two  or  three  eels,  or  | 
some  flounders  ; gut  and  wash  them  very  clean ; i 
cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a 
sauce-iian.  Cover  them  with  water,  and  add  a 
little  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of  I . 
mace,  some  whole  peiiper,  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  ■ 
lemon-peel,  an  anchovy  or  two,  and  a tea-spoonful  or 
two  of  horse-radish.  Cover  close,  and  simmer;  add  ! , 
a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  boil  with  the  above.  I ; 

Saroury  Jelly,  to  put  over  cold  Pies. — klake  it  of  ' 
a small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  or  ' 
a piece  of  scrag  of  that,  or  mutton  ; or,  if  the  pie 
bo  of  fowl  or  rabbit,  the  carcases,  necks,  and  heads, 
added  to  any  piece  of  meat,  will  bo  sulTicient,  ob- 
serving to  give  consistency  by  cow-heel  or  shanks 
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I of  mutton.  Put  tlie  meat,  a .slice  of  lean  ham  or 
I bacon,  a faggot  of  cliffereut  herbs,  two  blades  of 
I mace,  an  onion  or  two,  a small  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
j,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and 
I the  same  of  whole  pepper,  and  tbrce  pints  of  water, 
i'  in  a stew-pot  that  shuts  very  close.  As  soon  as  it 
; boils  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  till 
quite  strong  ; strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the 
; fat  with  a spoon  fir.st,  and  then,  to  remove  every 
li  particle  of  grease,  lay  a clean  piece  of  cap  or  blot- 
f ting  paper  on  it.  AVlien  cold,  if  not  clear,  boil  it 

Ea  few  minutes  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  (but 
don’t  add  the  sediment,)  and  poiu’  it  through  a nice 
t.  sieve,  with  a napkin  in  it,  which  has  been  dipped 
i in  boihng  water,  to  prevent  waste. 

, Jelhj,  to  cover  cold  Fish. — Clean  a maid,  and  put 
i it  into  three  quaz’ts  of  water,  with  a caK’s  foot  or 
r.  cow-heel,  a stick  of  horse-radish,  an  onion,  three 
li  blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  a piece  of 
P*  lemon-peel,  and  a good  shce  of  lean  gammon.  Stew 
u it  until  it  will  jelly;  strain  it  off;  when  cold,  re- 
cj  move  every  bit  of  fat ; take  it  up  from  the  sedi- 
lEi  ment,  and  boil  it  with  a glass  of  sherry,  the  whites 
i I of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon.  Boil 
ti  without  stining ; and  after  a few  minutes  set  it  by 
to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain  it  thi'ough  a bag  or 
•<:  sieve,  with  a cloth  in  it.  Cover  the  fish  with  it 
!when  cold. 

SAUCES,  &c. 

! A very  good  Sauce,  especially  to  hide  the  lad  colour 
of  Fowls. — Cut  the  livers,  shces  of  lemon  in  dice, 
scalded  parsley  and  hard  eggs  : add  salt,  and  mix 
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them  with  butter,  boil  them  up,  and  pour  over  the  i 
fowls.  This  wiU  do  for  roast  Eabbit. 

White  Sauce  for  Fricassee  of  Fowls,  Rallits,  White 
Heat,  Fish  or  Vegetables. — It  is  seldom  necessary  to  i 
buy  meat  for  this  favourite  sauce,  as  the  proportion  i 
of  that  tlavoiu-  is  but  small.  The  water  that  has  i 
boiled  fowls,  veal,  or  rabbit ; or  a httle  broth,  that : 
may  be  in  the  house  ; or  the  feet  and  necks  off 
chickens,  or  raw  or  dressed  veal,  will  suffice.  Stew 
with  a httle  water  any  of  these,  with  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  some  shced  onion,  some  white  pepper-corns, , 
a httle  pounded  mace,  or  nutmeg,  and  a bunch  off 
sweet  herbs,  until  the  flavour  be  good,  then  strain i 
it  and  add  a httle  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,, 
and  a little  flour  : salt  to  j’our  taste.  A squeeze  off 
lemon  may  be  added  after  the  sauce  is  taken  off  the3 
fire,  shaking  it  weU.  Yolk  of  egg  is  often  used  ini 
fricassee,  but  if  you  have  any  cream  it  is  better ; ; 
as  the  former  is  apt  to  ciu'dle. 

Sauce  for  Wild  Fowl. — Simmer  a tea-cupful  off 
port  wine,  the  same  quantit}*  of  good  meat-gravy, , 
a httle  shalot,  a httle  pepper,  salt,  a grate  of  nut-- 
meg,  and  a bit  of  mace,  for  ten  minutes ; put  in  a- 
bit  of  butter  and  dour,  give  it  all  one  boil,  and  pour: 
it  through  the  birds.  In  general  they  are  not  stuff-'- 
ed  as  tame,  but  may  be  done  so  if  liked.  ^ 

Another  for  the  same,  or  for  Fuchs. — Serve  a rich" 
grav}’’ in  the  dish  : cut  the  breast  into  shces,  but 
don’t  take  them  off ; cut  a lemon,  and  put  pepper^  . 
and  salt  on  it ; tlien  squeeze  it  on  the  breast,  and 
pour  a spoonful  of  gravy  over  before  you  help. 
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An  excellent  Sauce  for  Carp,  or  lolled  Turlcey. — 
Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  tloiu’,  put  to  it  a little  water,  melt  it,  and  add 
near  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  half  an 

I anchovy  choj>ped  fine,  not  washed  : set  it  over  the 
fh’c ; and  as  it  boils  up,  add  a large  spoonfed  of 
real  Incha  soy.  If  that  does  not  give  it  a fine  col- 
om’,  put  a little  more.  Turn  it  into  the  sauce- 
tm’een,  and  put  some  salt  and  haK  a lemon ; stir 
well  to  liinder  it  from  curdling. 

Sauce  for  Fowl  of  any  sort. — Boil  some  veal  gravy, 
pejiper,  salt,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  and  a 
lemon,  and  a c^uarter  as  much  of  port  wine,  as  of 
gravy  : pour  it  into  the  dish  or  a boat. 

f Sauce  for  cold  Fowl  or  Fartridye. — Rub  down  in  a 
mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  an  an- 
chovy, two  desert-spoonfids  of  oil,  three  of  vinegar, 

I a shalot,  Cayenne  if  approved,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  mustard.  All  should  be  pounded  before  the  oil 
; is  added.  Then  strain  it.  Shalot- vinegar  instead 
- of  Shalot,  eats  well. 

Sauce  a la  Maitre  d'  Uotel. — Put  a piece  of  butter 
‘ into  a sauce-pan  with  some  hashed  parsley,  some 

iairagon  leaves,  one  or  two  leaves  of  balm,  with 
alt,  lemon,  or  a glass  of  verjuice;  mix  the  whole 
rith  a wooden  .spoon,  until  they  are  well  incor- 
)orated. 

A very  fine  Jifusliroom  Sauce  for  Fowls  or  Falhits. 
— "VV ash  and  pick  a pint  of  young  mushrooms,  and 
•ub  them  with  salt,  to  take  off  the  tender  skin.  Put 
hem  into  a sauce-pan  rvith  a little  salt,  some  nut- 


meg,  a l3lacle  of  mace,  a pint  of  cream,  and  a good  1 
l^iece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour.  Boil  tliem  up,  and . 
stir  them  till  done ; tben  pour  it  round  tbe  cliickens,- 
&c.  Garnish  with  lemon. — If  you  cannot  get  fresh': 
mushrooms,  use  pickled  ones  done  white,  with  aj 
little  mushroom  powder  with  the  cream,  &c. 

Lemon  lohite  Sauce  for  lotled  Fowls. — Put  the  peek 
of  a small  lemon,  cut  very  thin  into  a pint  of  sweet 
rich  cream,  with  a sirrig  of  lemon-thj-me,  and  ten' 
white  pepper-corns.  &mmer  gently,  till  it  tasteJ 
well  of  the  lemon  : then  strain  it ; and  thicken  itf 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a dessert-: 
spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  in  it.  Boil  it  up ; then- 
pour  the  juice  of  the  lemon  strained  into  it,  stirring, 
it  well.  Dish  the  chickens,  and  then  mix  a httle 
white  grav}',  quite  hot,  with  the  cream,  but  don’t 
boil  them  together,  and  salt  to  5-our  taste. 

Liver  Sauce. — Chop  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or  fowM 
and  do  it  as  directed  for  lemon  sauce,  page  191,: 
with  a very  Little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  parsley." 

Egg- Sauce. — Boil  the  eggs  hard  and  cut  thenr 
into  small  pieces ; then  put  them  to  melted  butter-H 

Onion-Sauce. — Peel  the  onions,  and  boil  themj! 
tender;  squeeze  the  water  from  them,  then  chop 
them,  and  add  them  to  butter  that  has  been  melted 
ricli  and  smooth,  as  will  be  hereafter  directed,  but 
with  a little  good  milk  instead  of  water ; boil  it  up 
once,  and  serve  it  for  boiled  rabbits,  partridges,' 
scrag,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  roast  mutton.  A tur-r 
nip  boiled  with  the  onions  makes  them  milder.  i 

Clear  Shalot  Sauce. — Put  a few  chopped  shalotsi 
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|;  into  a little  gra\^y  boiled  clear,  and  near  balf  as 
much  vinegar ; season  with  pepper  and  salt;  boil 
llhalf  an  horn’. 

['  To  malce  Parsley  Sauce  ivlien  no  Parsley -leaves  are 
}»to  he  had. — Tie  up  a little  parsley-seed  in  a bit  of 
ii clean  mushn,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes  in  some  water. 
aUse  this  water  to  melt  the  butter ; and  throw  into 
j it  a httle  boiled  spinach  minced,  to  look  like  parsley. 


Green  Sauce,  for  green  Geese,  or  Puddings. — Mix 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  sorrel-juice,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  and  some  scalded  gooseberries.  Add  sugar, 
and  a bit  of  butter.  Boil  them  up. 

Bread  Sauce. — Boil  a large  onion,  cut  into  four, 
with  some  black  peppers  and  milk,  till  the  onion  is 
quite  a pap.  Pour  the  milk  strained  on  grated 
I white  stale  bread,  and  cover  it.  In  an  hour  put  it 
into  a sauce-pan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter  mixed 
with  a little  flom-;  boil  the  whole  u^)  together, 
and  serve. 

Butch  Sauce,  for  Meat  or  Fish. — Put  six  spoonfuls 
if  water,  and  four  of  vinegar,  into  a saucepan  waiun, 
ind  thicken  it  with  the  _yolks  of  two  eggs.  Make 
M.t  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it:  squeeze  in  the  juice 
iipf  half  a lemon,  and  strain  it  throimh  a sieve. 

w Sauce  Rolart,  for  Pumps  or  Steaks. — Put  a piece 
rt  )f  butter,  tlie  size  of  au  egg,  into  a saucepan,  set  it 
iwer  the  lire,  and  when  browning  throw  in  a hand- 
;r  ul  of  shced  onions,  cut  small ; fry  them  brown,  but 
don’t  let  them  burn  ; add  half  a spoonful  of  flour, 
Uihake  the  onions  in  it,  and  give  it  another  fry:  then 
1 nit  foiu'  spoonsful  of  gravy,  aud  some  pepper  and 
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salt,  and  boil  it  gently  ten  minutes ; skim  off  the 
fat ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar,  and  juice  of  half  a lemon;  boil  it  aU, 
and  pom’  it  round  the  steaks.  They  shoidd  be  of 
a fine  yellow  brown,  and  garnished  with  fried 
parsley  and  lemon. 

Benton  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  roast  Beef. — Grate, 
or  scrape  very  fine,  some  horse-radish,  a httle  made 
mustard,  some  pormded  white  sugar,  and  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Serve  in  a saucer. 

Sauce  for  Fish  Pies,  where  Cream  is  not  ordered. — 
Take  equal  quantities  of  white  wine,  not  sweet 
vinegar,  oj'ster-liquor,  and  mushroom-ketchup; , 
boil  them  up  with  an  anchovy ; strain,  and  pom-  it . 
thi’ough  a funnel  into  the  pie  after  it  is  baked. 

Another. — Chop  an  anchovy  small,  and  boil  it; 
with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy  ; a cpiarter  of  a pint : 
of  cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  and  liom’. 

Tomato  Sauce,  for  hot  or  cold  Meats. — Put  tomatos, . 
when  perfectly  ripe,  into  an  earthen  jai';  and  sett 
it  in  an  oven,  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  tiU  they 
are  quite  soft ; then  separate  tire  sldns  from  the 
pulp ; and  mix  this  with  capsiemn-vinegar,  and  a ^ 
few  cloves  of  garhc  pounded,  which  must  both  be  j 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fr-uit.  Add  powdered  .| 
ginger,  and  salt  to  your  taste.  Some  white-wine  i 
viiregar  and  cayenne  may  be  used  instead  of  cap-  ' 
sicum-r-iuegar.  Keep  the  mixture  in  small  wide-  i 
mouthed  bottles,  well  corked,  in  a dr}'  cool  place.  I 

Apple  Sauce,  for  Goose  or  roast  Pork. — Pare,  core, 
and  slice,  some  apples : and  put  them  in  a stone 
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i jar,  into  a saucepan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth. 

If  on  a hearth,  let  a spoonful  or  two  of  water  be 
I put  in  to  hinder  them  from  burning.  AVlien  they 
I are  done,  bruise  them  to  a mash,  and  put  to  them  a 
i bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  and  a little  brown 
^ sugar.  Serve  it  in  a sauce-tureen. 

i The  Old  Currant  Sauce  for  Venison. — Boil  an 
i ounce  of  dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a 
few  minutes ; then  add  a small  tea-cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  six  cloves,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a bit 
of  butter.  Stir  it  till  the  whole  is  smooth. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  very 
small  dice,  and  put  them  into  melted  butter ; give 
it  one  boil,  and  poiu-  it  over  boiled  fowls. 

I Carrier-Sauce  for  Mutton. — Chop  six  shalots  fine; 

and  boil  them  up  with  a gill  of  gravy,  a spoonful 
of  vinegar,  some  pepper  and  salt.  Serve  in  a boat. 

; Ham  Sauce. — When  a ham  is  almost  done  with, 

pick  all  the  meat  clean  from  the  bone,  leaving  out 
any  rusty  part ; beat  the  meat  and  the  bone  to  a 
ma.sh  with  a rolling-pin  ; put  it  into  a sauce-pan, 
with  three  spoonfuls  of  gravy ; set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  and  stir  it  aU  tire  time,  or  it  will  stick  to  the 
I bottom.  When  it  has  been  on  some  time,  j^ut  to 
I it  a small  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  some  pejrper,  and 
) half  a pint  of  beef-gravy ; cover  it  up,  and  let  it 
•stew  over  a gentle  fire.  When  it  has  a good 
.flavour  of  the  herbs,  strain  oil'  the  gravy.  A little 
of  this  is  an  improvement  to  all  gravies. 

A very  fine  Fish  Sauce. — Put  into  a very  nice  tin 
sauce-pan  a pint  of  fine  port  wine,  a gill  of  moun- 
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tain,  liaK  a pint  of  fine  walnut  ketchup,  twelve  an- 
chovies, and  the  liquor  that  belongs  to  them,  a gill 
of  wain  lit  pickle,  therind  andjuiceofa  large  lemon, 
four*  or  five  shalots,  some  Cayenne  to  taste,  three 
ounces  of  scraped  horse-radish,  three  blades  of 
mace,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  made  mustard  ; boil 
it  all  gently  till  the  rawness  goes  off;  then  put  it 
into  small  bottles  for  use.  Cork  them  very  close, 
and  seal  the  top. 

Another. — Chop  twenty- four  anchovies  not  wash-  I 
ed,  and  ten  shalots,  and  scrape  thi-ee  spoonfuls  of  1 
horse-radish;  which,  with  ten  blades  of  mace,  B 
twelve  cloves,  two  .sliced  lemons,  half  a pint  of  an-  I 
chovy-liquor,  a quart  of  hock,  or  Ehenish  wine,  and  I 
a pint  of  water,  boil  to  a quart ; then  strain  off,  and  . , 
when  cold,  add  three  largo  spoonfuls  of  walnut- 
ketchup,  and  put  into  small  bottles  well  corked. 

Fi&li  Sauce  without  Butter. — Simmer  very  gently  , 
a cpiarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  lialf  a pint  of  ; 
water,  (which  must  not  be  hard,)  with  an  onion, 
half  a handful  of  horse-raebsh,  and  tlie  following  ; 
spices  bghtly  bruised ; four  cloves,  two  blades  of ; 
mace,  and  a half  a tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper. 
AVhen  the  onion  is  quite  tender,  chop  it  small  with 
two  andiovies,  and  set  the  whole  on  tlie  fire  to  boil  || 
for  a few  niiniitos,  with  a spoonful  of  ketchup.  In  | 
the  meantime  have  ready,  and  well-beaten,  the  i 
yolks  of  three  fresli  eggs ; strain  tliem,  mix  the 
liquor  by  degrees  with  tliem,  and  when  well  mix- 
ed, set  tlie  saucojian  over  a gentle  lire,  keeping  a 
bason  in  one  hand,  into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and 
fro,  and  shako  the  sauce-pan  over  the  lire,  that  the 
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■;  e^gs  may  not  curdle.  Don’t  boil  them,  only  let 
i tiie  sauce  be  hot  enough  to  give  it  the  thickness  of 
melted  butter. 

Fish  Sauce  a-Ia-Crnsfcr.  Thicken  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  with  flour,  and  brown  it ; then  put 
to  it  a pound  of  the  best  anchovies  cut  small,  six 
blades  of  pounded  mace,  ten  cloves,  forty  berries 
of  black  pepper  and  allspice,  a few  small  onions,  a 
f'.ggot  of  sweet  herbs  (namely,  savoury,  thyme, 
basil,  and  knotted  marjoram,)  and  a little  parsley 
and  shced  horse-radish ; on  these  pour  half  a pint 
of  the  best  sherry,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  strong 
gravj’.  Simmer  all  gently  for  twenty  minutes, 
tlien  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  bottle  it  for  use  ; 
tlie  way  of  using  it  is,  to  boil  some  of  it  in  the  but- 
ter while  melting. 

A71  excellent  sulstitute  for  Caper  Sauce. — Boil 
slowly  some  parsley  to  let  it  become  a bad  colour, 
cut,  but  (lonH  clw2)  it  fine ; put  it  to  melted  butter, 
with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  vinegar.  Boil  up  and  serve. 

Oyster  Sauce. — Save  the  hquor  in  oj^ening  the 
oysters  ; and  boil  it  with  the  beards,  a bit  of  mace, 

( and  lemon  peel.  In  the  meantime  throw  the  oys- 
1 tors  into  cold  water,  and  drain  it  off.  Strain  the 
! liquor,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  them,  and 
as  much  butter,  mixed  with  a httle  milk,  as  wiU 
make  sauce  enough ; but  first  rub  a httle  flour 
with  it. 

Set  them  over  tho  fli’e,  and  stir  all  the  time  ; and 
' when  the  butter  has  boiled  once  or  twice,  take 
them  off,  and  keep  the  saucepan  near  the  fh'o,  but 
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not  on  it : for  if  clone  too  mucii,  the  oysters  ^\-ill  be  ■ 
hard.  8c[ueeze  a httle  lemon-juice,  and  serve.  ' 

If  for  company,  a httle  cream  is  a gi-eat  improve-  - 1 
nient.  Observe,  the  o}"sters  will  thin  the  sauce,  so 
put  butter  accorchngly. 

Lolster  Lauce. — Pound  the  spawn,  and  two  an- 
chovies ; pour  on  them  two  spoonfuls  of  gravy ; . 
strain  aU.  into  some  butter  melted,  as  will  be  here- 
after directed  : then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  lobster, 
give  it  all  one  boil,  and  add  a srpieeze  of  lemon. 

Another  icaj/. — Leave  out  the  anchoOes  and  . 
gravy ; and  do  it  as  above,  either  with  or  without 
a little  salt  and  ketchup,  as  you  hke.  klauy  prefer  ■ 
the  flavoiu’  of  the  lobster  and  salt  only. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — If  the  slu’imps  are  not  picked  at 
home,  pour  a httle  water  over  them  to  wash  them : 
put  them  to  butter  melted  thick  and  smooth,  give 
them  one  boh,  and  add  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Anchovy  Sauce — Chop  one  or  two  anchovies  with- 
out washing,  put  them  to  some  flour  and  butter, 
and  a httle  drop  of  water ; stir  it  over  the  lire  tiU 
it  boils  once  or  twice.  When  the  anchomes  are 
good  they  will  bo  dissolved  ; and  the  colour  will 
bo  better  than  by  tlio  usual  way. 

To  melt  Butter,  which  is  rarely  well  done  fhouyh  a 
very  essential  article. — IMix  in  the  proportion  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Hour  to  four  ounces  of  the  best  but- 
ter, on  a trencher.  Put  it  info  a small  sauce-pan, 
jiud  two  or  three  table  sjtoonl'uls  of  hot  water,  boil 
(piick  a minute,  shaking  it  all  tlio  time.  iMilk  used 
instead  of  water  reipiires  rather  less  butter,  and 
looks  whiter. 
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Vinr/aret  for  cold  Fowl,  or  Meat. — Chop  mint, 
parsley,  and  shalot,  mix  with  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar. 
IServe  in  a boat. 


Slwdot  Vinegar. — Spht  six  or  eight  shalots ; put 
I them  into  a quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vine- 
; gar,  stop  it  and  in  a month  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Camp  Vinegar — Slice  a large  head  of  garlic ; and 

Iput  it  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  Cayenne,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  real  soy, 
two  of  walnut  ketchup,  four  anchovies  chopped,  a 
pint  of  \dnegar,  and  enough  cochineal  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  lavender-drops.  Let  it  stand  six  weeks ; 
then  strain  off  c^uite  clear,  and  keep  in  small  bot- 
tles sealed  up. 


Sugar  Vinegar. — To  every  gallon  of  water  prit 
two  pounds  of  the  very  coarsest  sugar,  boil  and 
slum  thoroughly,  then  put  one  quart  of  cold  water 
for  every  gallon  of  hot.  When  cool,  put  into  it  a 
toast  spread  with  yeast.  Stir  it  nine  days;  then 
barrel,  and  set  it  in  a place  where  the  sun  will  lie 
on  it,  with  a bit  of  slate  on  the  bung-hole.  Make 
it  in  March ; it  wiU  be  ready  in  six  months. 

When  sufficiently  sour,  it  may  be  bottled,  or  may 
be  used  from  the  cask  with  a wooden  spigot  and 
faucet. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. — Loil  spring  water ; and 
when  cold,  put  to  every  tliree  quarts,  a quart  of 
bruised  gooseberries  in  a large  tub.  Let  them  re- 
main sixty  hours,  stirring  often,  then  strain  through 
a hair  bag,  and  to  each  gallon  of  licpior  add  a pound 
of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Put  it  into  a barrel,  and  a 
toast  and  yeast ; cover  the  bung-hole  with  a bit  of 
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slate,  &c.  as  before.  Tlie  greater  quantity  of  sugar  r 
and  fruit  the  stronger  the  vinegar. 

Cucumler  Vinerjar. — Pare  and  slice  fifteen  large 
cucumbers  and  put  them  in  a stone  jar,  with  three 
pints  of  vinegar,  four  large  onions  shced,  two  or* 
three  shalots,  a little  garlic,  two  large  spoonfids  of 
salt,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  pepper,  and  half  a tea-- 
spoonful  of  Cayenne.  After  standing  foim  dayS' 
give  the  whole  a boil ; when  cold,  strain,  and  filter  r 
the  hquor  through  paper.  Keep  in  small  bottles  to ) 
add  to  salad,  or  eat  with  meat. 

Wine  Vinegar. — After  mahing  raisin  wine,  whem 
the  fruit  has  been  strained,  lay  it  on  a heap  to  heat, . 
tlien  to  every  hundred-weight  put  fifteen  gallons  of: 
water — set  the  cash,  and  put  yeast,  &c.  as  before. 

As  vinegar  is  so  necessary  an  article  in  a family, . 
and  one  on  which  so  great  a profit  is  made,  a barrel 
or  two  might  always  be  kept  preparing,  according; 
to  what  suited.  If  the  raisins  of  wine  were  ready, 
tliat  kind  might  be  made;  if  a great  plenty  of: 
gooseberries  made  them  cheap,  that  sort;  or  if; 
neither,  then  the  sugar  vinegar — so  that  the  cask, 
may  not  be  left  empty,  and  grow  must}’. 

Kastartium,  for  Capers. — Keep  them  a few  days  -I 
after  they  are  gathered,  then  pour  boiling  -vinegar 
over  them,  and  when  cold,  cover.  They  will  not  . 
be  fit  to  eat  for  some  months,  but  are  then  finely  *' 
flavoured,  and  by  many  preferred  to  capers. 

To  make  Mustard. — iMix  the  best  Durham  flour  of  ■ 
mustard  by  degrees  with  boiling  water  to  a proper 
thickness,  rubbing  it  perfectly  emootli : add  a httle 
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salt,  and  keep  it  in  a small  jar  close  covered,  and 
■ put  only  as  much  into  the  gdsss  as  will  be  used 
, soon,  which  should  he  wiped  daily  round  the  edges. 

Another  way,  for  immediate  use. — Mix  the  mus- 
, tard  with  new  milk  by  degrees,  to  be  cpiite  smooth, 

I and  add  a little  raw  cream.  It  is  much  softer  this 
■i  waj^,  is  not  bitter,  and  will  keep  weU. 

The  patent  mustard  is  by  mauj'  preferred,  and  it 
< is  perhaps  as  cheap,  being  always  readj^ ; and  if 
i thepots  are  returned,  threepenceis  allowedfor  each. 

A tea-spoonful  of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of  mustard 
t is  a great  improvement,  and  softens  it. 

Kitchen  Pcjoper. — Mix  in  the  finest  powder  ono 
j ounce  of  ginger ; of  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  nut- 
meg, and  Jamaica  pejier,  half  an  ounce  each  ; ten 
cloves,  and  six  ounces  of  salt.  Keep  it  in  a bottle  ; 
it  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  any  brown  sauces  or 
soups. 

Spice  in  powder,  kept  in  small  bottles  close  stop- 
; ped,  goes  much  further  than  when  used  whole.  It 

[must  be  dried  before  pounded,  and  should  be  done 
in  quantites  that  may  be  wanted  in  three  or  four 
mouths.  Nutmeg  need  not  bo  done,  but  the  others 
should  be  kept  in  sejiarate  bottles  with  a httle  label 
I on  each. 

To  dry  Kushrooms. — Wipe  them  clean,  andoftho 
: large  take  out  the  brown,  and  peel  off  tlie  skin. 

Lay  them  on  pa}icr  to  dry  in  a cool  oven,  and  keep 
; them  in  paper  bags  in  a dry  place.  When  used 
: simmer  them  in  the  gravy,  and  they  will  swell  to 
; near  their  former  size ; to  simmer  tlicm  in  tlicir 
I own  liquor  till  it  dry  up  into  them,  shaking  the  pa:i, 
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then  drying  on  tin  plates,  is  a good  way,  with  spice 
or  not,  as  above,  before  made  into  powder. 

Tie  down  with  bladder,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place 
or  in  paper. 

Mushroom  Poivder. — Wash  half  a peck  of  large 
mushrooms  while  quite  fresh,  and  fi-ee  from  giit 
and  dirt,  with  flannel,  scrape  out  the  black  part 
clean,  and  do  not  use  any  that  are  worm-eaten,  put 
them  into  a stew-pan  over  the  fii-e  without  water, 
with  two  large  onions,  some  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  wliite  pepper, 
all  in  powder  : simmer  and  shake  theni'^ill  all  the 
liquor  be  dried  up;  be  careful  tliey^do  not  biu-n. 
Lay  them  on  tins  or  sieves  in  a slow  oven  till  they 
are  dry  enough  to  beat  to  powder,  then  put  the 
powder  in  small  bottles,  corked,  and  tied  closely, 
and  kept  in  a dry  place.  A tea-spoonful  will  give 
a very  flue  flavour  to  any  soup  or  gravA',  or  any 
sauce;  and  it  is  to  be  added  just  before  ser\-ing, 
and  one  boil  given  to  it  after  it  is  j^ut  in. 

To  choose  Anchovies. — They  are  preserved  in  bar- 
rels, Avitli  bay  salt : no  other  fish  has  the  fine  flav- 
our of  the  ancliovj'.  The  best  look  red  and  mellow, 
and  the  bones  moist  and  oily ; the  flesh  should  be 
high  flavoured,  the  hquor  reddish,  and  have  a fine 
smell. 

Essence  of  Anchovies. — Take  two  dozen  of  an- 
chovies, chop  them,  and  without  the  bone,  but  with 
some  of  their  licpior  strained,  add  them  to  sixteen 
largo  spoonfuls  of  water ; boil  gently  till  dissolved, 
Avhich  will  bo  in  a few  luiiiutes — when  cold,  strain 
and  bottle  it. 
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To  Iceep  ancftovies  ivlien  the  liquor  dries. — Pour  on 
tliem  beef  brine. 

To  make  Sprats  taste  Wee  Anchovies. — Salt  them 
■vrell,  and  let  the  salt  cb-aiii  from  them.  In  twenty- 
foiu’  hours  wipe  them  dry,  but  do  not  wash  them. 
Mix  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  an  ounce  of  bay 
salt,  an  ounce  of  salt-petre,  a cjuarter  of  an  ounce 
of  sal-prunel,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  cochineal, 
all  in  the  finest  powder.  Sprinkle  it  among  three 
quarts  of  the  fish,  and  pack  them  in  two  stone  jars. 
Keep  in  a cold  place,  fastened  down  with  a bladder. 

’ ant  on  bread  and  butter,  but  use 


Forcemeat. — "Whether  in  the  form  of  stuffing- 
balls,  or  for  patties,  makes  a considerable  part  of 
good  cooking,  by  the  flavour  it  imparts  to  what- 
soever ebsh  it  is  added,  if  properly  made. 

Exact  rules  for  the  cj^uantity  cannot  easily  be 
given ; but  the  following  observations  may  be  use- 
fid,  and  habit  will  soon  give  knowledge  in  mixing 
it  to  the  taste. 

At  many  tables,  where  every  thing  else  is  well 
done,  it  is  common  to  find  very  bad  stuffing. 

_ According  to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  should  be  the 
selection  from  the  following  hst,  observing  that  of 
the  most  pungent  articles,  least  may  be  used.  No 
one  flavour  should  predominate  greatly ; yet,  if  sev- 
eral dishes  be  served  the  same  day,  there  should  bo 
a marked  variety  in  the  taste  of  the  forcemeat  as 
well  as  of  the  gravies.  It  should  be  consistent 
enough  to  cut  with  a knife,  but  not  dry  and  heavy. 
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Forcemeat  Ingredients. 


Cold  fowl  or  veal 
Scraped  ham. 

Fat  bacon. 

Beef  suet. 

Crumbs  of  bread. 
Parsley. 

"White  pepper. 

Salt. 

Nutmeg. 

Yolk  and  white  of  eggs 
well  beaten,  to  hind 
the  mixture. 


Oysters. 

Anchovy. 

Tarragon 

Savour}'. 

Pennyroyal. 

Knotted  marjoram. 
Thyme. 

Basil. 

Yollvs  of  hard  eggs. 
Cayenne. 

Garhc. 

Shalot. 

Chives 

Jamaica  pepper,  in  fine 
powder,  or  two  or 
three  cloves. 


The  first-column  contains  the  articles  of  wliich 
the  forcemeat  may  he  made,  without  any  shaking 
flavour;  and  to  tliose  may  ho  added  some  of  tlie 
different  ingredients  of  the  second  column,  to  vary 
the  taste. 

Forcemeat,  to  force  Foicis  or  Meat. — Shred  a htllo 
ham,  or  gammon,  some  cold  veal,  or  fowl,  some 
heef-suet ; a small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley, 
very  httle  lemon-pool,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded 
mace,  and  cither  white  pe^iper,  or  Cayenne,  and 
bread  crumbs. 

I’ound  it  in  a mortar,  and  hind  it  with  one  or  two 
eggs  beaten  aiid  strained.  For  forcemeat  iiattie.s, 
the  mi.xturo  as  above. 

For  cold  sai  ourg  lies. — The  same ; only  suhstitut- 
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; ing  fat,  or  bacon,  for  suet.  The  livers,  (if  the  pie 
be  of  rabbit  or  fowls)  mixed  with  fat  and  lean  of 
; pork,  instead  of  bacon,  and  seasoned  as  named, 

( is  excellent. 

For  Hare,  see  to  roast,  page  162. 

, Ditto,  for  baked  Pike,  page  48. 

I Ditto,  for  Pike,  Haddock,  and  small  Cod,  page  4 1 . 

Ditto,  for  Soles,  page  52. 

Ditto,  for  Mackerel,  page  46. 

Ditto,  for  Fish  Pie,  page  205. 

Very  fine  Forcemeat-halls,  for  Fish  Soups,  or  Fish 
Slewed  on  maiyre  days. — Beat  the  flesh  and  soft 
parts  of  a middling  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a 
large  piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg, 
a little  Cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and  white  pejipcr, 
Avith  two  table  spoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  one  ditto 
of  0}'ster  licjuor,  two  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and 
two  eggs  well  beaten  : make  into  balls,  and  fry  of 
a fine  brown  in  butter. 

Forcemeat  for  Turtle,  as  at  the  Bush,  Bristol. — A 
pound  of  fine  fresh  suet,  one  ounce  of  roadj^-dress- 
ed  veal  or  chicken  chopped  fine,  crumbs  of  bread, 
a little  shalot  or  onion,  salt,  white  j)epper,  nutmeg, 
mace,  pennyroyal,  parsley,  and  lemon,  thyme  finely 
shred  ; beat  as  many  fresh  eggs,  yolks  and  wdiitcs 
! separately,  as  will  make  the  above  ingi-cdients  into 
' a moist  paste  : roll  into  small  balls,  and  boil  them 
^ in  fresh  lard,  putting  them  in  just  as  it  boils  ujn 
AVlion  of  a light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  dra ii 
them  before  the  fire.  If  the  suet  bo  moist  or  stale, 
a great  many  more  eggs  will  be  ncec^ssavy. 

Balls  made  this  way  aro  remarkably  light ; but 
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being  gi’easy,  some  people  prefer  them  witb  less 
suet  and  eggs. 

Little  Eggs  for  Turtle. — Beat  three  hard  yolks  of 
eggs  in  a mortar,  and  make  into  a paste  with  the  ■ 
yolk  of  a raw  one,  roll  it  into  small  balls,  and  throw 
them  into  boihng  water  for  two  minutes  to  harden. 

Broioning,  to  colour  and  favour  made-dishes. — Beat 
to  powder  four  ounces  of  double-retined  sugar,  put 
it  into  a very  nice  iron  frying-pan,  with  one  ounce* 
of  fine, fresh  butter,  mix  it  well  over  a clear  fire,, 
and,  when  it  begins  to  froth,  hold  it  up  higher;, 
when  of  a very  fine  dark  brown,  pour  in  a smalh 
quantity  of  a pint  of  port,  and  the  whole  by  very 
slow  degrees,  stirring  all  the  time.  Put  to  the 
above  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica,  and  the  same  of. 
black  pepper,  six  cloves  of  shalots  peeled,  three 
blades  of  mace  bruised,  three  spoonfuls  of  mush-- 
room,  and  the  same  of  walnut  Icetchup,  some  salt,, 
and  the  finely-pared  rind  of  a lemon ; boil  gently, 
fifteen  minutes,  pour  it  into  a bason  till  cold,  take, 
off  the  scum,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Casserol,  or  Rice  Edging,  for  a Currie,  or  Fricassee. 
— After  soaking  and  picking  fine  Carolina  rice,  boil, 
it  in  water  and  a little  salt,  until  tender,  but  not 
to  a mash  ; drain,  and  put  it  round  the  inner  edge  of 
the  dish,  to  the  height  of  two  inches;  smooth  if 
with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  wash  it  over  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  for  three  oi: 
four  minutes,  then  serve  the  meat  in  the  middle. 
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Fruit  Pies  see  Pastry. 

Observations  on  Savoury  Pies. 

There  are  fe'n'  articles  of  cookery  more  generally 
hkecl  than  relisliing  pies,  if  properly  made ; and 
they  may  he  made  so  of  a great  variety  of  things. 
Some  are  best  eaten  when  cold,  and,  in  that  case, 
there  shonld  be  no  suet  put  into  the  forcemeat  that 
IS  used  with  them.  If  the  pie  is  either  made  of 
meat  that  will  take  more  dressing,  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely tender,  than  the  baking  of  the  crust  will 
allow ; or  if  it  is  to  be  served  in  an  earthen  pie- 
form  ; observe  the  following  preparation  : — 

Take  three  pounds  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef  (for 
mstance)  that  has  fat  and  lean  ; wash  it ; and  sea- 
son it  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine 
powder,  rubbing  them  well  in.  Set  it  by  tho  side 
of  a slow  fii-e,  in  a stew-pot  that  will  just  hold  it ; 
put  to  it  a piece  of  butter,  of  about  the  weight  of 
two  ounces,  and  cover  it  quite  close;  let  it  just 
simmer  in  its  own  steam  till  it  begins  to  shrink. 
Wlicn  it  is  cold,  add  more  seasoning,  forcemeat,  and 
eggs ; and  if  it  is  in  a dish,  put  some  gravy  to  it 
before  baking ; but  if  it  is  only  in  crust,  don’t  put 
the  gravy  till  after  it  is  cold  and  in  jelly,  as  has 
been  described  in  page  184.  Forcemeat  may  be 
put  both  under  and  over  the  meat,  if  preferred  to 
balls. 

Pel  Pie. — Cut  the  eels  in  lengths  of  two  or  three 
inches,  season  with  popper  and  salt,  and  placo  in 
the  dish,  with  some  bits  of  butter,  and  a little  water ; 
and  cover  it  with  paste. 
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Cod  Pie. — Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small 
cod,  and  salt  it  well  one  night : next  da_y  wash  it ; 
season  with  popper,  salt,  and  a very  little  nutmeg 
mixed  ; place  in  a dish,  and  put  some  butter  on  it, 
and  a little  good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish. 

Cover  it  with  a crust ; and  when  done,  add  a 
sauce  of  a spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  a little  floiu’  and  butter,  a grate  of  lemon 
and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one  boil.  Oysters  maj'  be 
added. 

Mackerel  will  do  well,  but  do  not  salt  them  till  used. 

Parsley  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead 
of  oysters. 

Sole  Fie. — Split  some  soles  from  the  bone,  and 
cut  the  fins  close ; season  with  a mixtiu'c  of  salt, 
jiepper,  a little  nutmeg  and  pounded  mace,  and 
put  them  in  layers,  with  03’sters.  They  eat  excel- 
lently. A pair  of  middling-sized  ones  wiU  do,  and 
half  a hundi'ed  of  o,ysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the 
o}'ster-li(pior,  two  or  three  spoonfids  of  bruth,  and . 
some  butter.  When  the  pie  comes  home,  pom:  ini 
a cupful  of  thick  cream. 

Shrimp  Pie  excellent. — Pick  a quart  of  shrimps;, 
if  they  are  very  salt,  season  them  with  oiilv  mace 
and  a clove  or  two.  IMince  two  or  three  aiu liovies ; 
mix  these  with  the  spice,  and  tlieu  season  tlio 
shrimps.  Put  some  butter  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
dish,  and  over  the  slirimps,  with  a glass  of  sliarp 
wliito  wine.  Tlie  paste  must  be  light  and  thin. 
They  do  not  take  long  baking. 

Tohftler  Pie. — Hoil  two  lobsters,  or  throe  small, 
lake  out  the  tails,  cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the 
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g-ut,  cut  each  in  foiu-  pieces,  and  lay  in  a small  dish, 
then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  claws,  and  that  you 
have  i)iched  out  of  the  body ; pick  off  the  furry 
parts  from  the  latter,  and  take  out  the  lady ; the 
spawn,  heat  in  a mortar  ; likewise  all  the  shells : 
set  tliem  on  to  stew  with  some  water,  two  or  three 
spoonfids  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and  some  pound- 
ed mace ; a large  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour, 
must  be  added  when  the  goodness  of  the  sliell  is 
obtained : give  a boil  or  two,  and  pom-  into  the 
dish  strained ; strew  some  crumbs,  and  put  a paste 
over  all ; bake  slowly,  but  only  till  i\\Q paste  be  done. 

A remarl-allu  fine  Fish  Fie. — Boil  two  pounds  of 
small  eels ; having  cut  the  fins  quite  close,  pick  the 
flesh  off,  and  throw  the  bones  into  the  liquor,  with 
a httle  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a slice  of  onion ; 
boil  it  till  quite  rich,  and  strain  it.  klake  force- 
meat of  the  flesh,  an  anchovy,  parsley,  lemon-peel, 
salt,  pepper,  and  crumbs,  and  four  ounces  of  butter 
warmed,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Take 
the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed  tm-bot,  and 
lay  them  on  the  forcemeat,  having  rubbed  it  with 
salt  and  pepper : pour  the  gravy  over  and  bake. 

Observe  to  take  off  the  skin  and  fins,  if  cod  or 
soles. 

rdchard  and  Leeh  Pic. — Clean  and  skin  the  white 
part  of  some  large  leeks  ; scald  in  millc  and  water, 
and  put  them  in  layers  into  a dish,  and  between 
the  layers,  two  or  three  salted  pilchards  which  have 
been  soaked  for  some  hours  the  day  before.  Cover 
the  whole  with  a good  plain  crust.  AVhen  the  pie 
is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  lift  up  the  side  crust  with 
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a knife,  and  empty  out  all  tlie  licj^uor  ; then  pour  in 
half  a pint  of  scalded  cream. 

Beefsteak  Pic.- — Prepare  the  steaks  as  in  page  77, 
and  vhen  seasoned  and  rolled  with  fat  in  each,  put 
them  in  a dish  with  puff  paste  round  the  edges; 
put  a little  water  in  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a 
good  crust. 

Veal  Pie. — Take  some  of  the  middle,  or  scrag,  of 
a small  neck ; season  it ; and  either  put  to  it,  or  ■ 
not,  a few  slices  of  lean  bacon  or  ham.  If  it  is  ■ 
wanted  of  a high  relish,  add  mace,  cayenne,  and  I 
nTitmog,  to  the  salt  and  pepjmr ; and  also  forcemeat  ■ 
and  eggs  ; and  if  you  choose,  add  trulllcs,  morels, . 
mushrooms,  sweet-breads,  cut  into  small  bits,  andl 
cocks’-conibs  blanched,  if  liked.  Have  a rich  gravy 
ready,  to  pour  in  after  halving. — It  will  be  very 
good  without  any  of  the  latter  additions. 

B.  rich  Veal  Pie. — Cut  steak’s  from  a neck  orr 
breast  of  veal ; season  them  witli  pepper,  salt,  nut-- 
nieg,  and  very  little  clove  in  powder.  JSlice  two 
sweetbreads,  and  season  them  in  tlie  same  manner. 
]jay  a puff  paste  on  tlie  ledge  of  the  dislr ; then  put' 
the  meat,  j’olks  of  liard  eggs,  the  sweetbreads,  and 
some  oysters  up  to  tlio  top  of  the  disli.  Lay  over- 
the  Avhole  somo  veiy  thin  slices  of  ham,  and  fill  up 
the  disli  with  water,  cover,  and  wlien  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  oven,  pour  iu  at  (he  top,  through  a fun- 
nel, a few  spoonfuls  of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some 
cream  to  fill  up ; but  iirst  boil  it  up  witli  a tea- 
spoonful of  Hour.  Truiiles,  &c.  if  aj>proved. 

Veal  for  rhicker  j a>id  Farslci/  Pic. — Cut  somo  i 
slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal ; if  the  leg  fi'om. 
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about  the  knndde.  Season  them  with  salt ; scald 
some  par.slP3^  that  is  picked  from  tlie  stems,  and 
st^ueeze  it  diy ; cut  a little,  and  lay  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  ; tlien  put  the  meat,  and  so  on,  in 
layers,  b'ill  tlio  dish  with  new  milk,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  touch  the  crust.  Cover  it ; and  u'hen 
baked,  pour  out  a little  of  tlie  milk,  and  put  in  half 
a pint  of  good  scalded  cream. 

Chicken  ma^'  be  cut  up  skinned,  and  made  in 
the  same  way. 

Teal-olive  Pie. — Make  the  olives  as  directed  in 
page  101  ; put  them  round  and  round  the  dish, 
making'  the  middle  highest.  Fill  it  up  almost  with 
water,  and  cover  it.  Add  gravy,  cream,  and  flour. 

Calfs-head  Pie. — Stow  a knuclde  of  veal  till  fit 
for  eating,  with  two  onions,  a few  isinglass  shavings, 
a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a few  pep- 
per-corns, in  tliree  pints  of  water.  Keep  the  broth 
fur  the  pie.  Take  olf  a bit  of  the  moat  for  the 
balls,  and  let  the  other  bo  eaten,  but  simmer  the 
bones  in  the  broth  till  it  is  very  good.  Half  boil 
the  head,  and  cut  it  in  square  bits  ; put  a layer  of 
ham  at  the  bottom  ; then  some  head,  first  fat,  then 
lean,  with  balls  and  hard  eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  be  full : but  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  place  the  pieces  close,  or  the  pie  will  be  too 
solid,  and  there  will  bo  no  s]>ace  for  the  jelly.  Tho 
meat  must  bo  first  prott}-'  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Put  a 
little  water  and  a littlo  gravy  into  flio  disli,  and 
cover  it  with  a tolerablj-  thick  crust ; bake  it  in  a 
slow  oven,  and,  when  done,  pour  into  it  as  much 
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gravy  as  it  can  possiljly  hold,  and  do  not  cut  it  till  i 
perfectly  cold ; in  doing  which,  observe  to  use  a | 
very  sharp  knife,  and  first  cut  out  a large  hit,  going  | 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; and  when  done  ; 
thus,  thinner  slices  can  be  cut ; the  different  col-  • 
ours,  and  the  clear  jelly,  have  a beautiful  marble  • 
appearance. 

A small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which  with  ' 
high  seasoning,  oj’sters,  mmshrooms,  truffles,  - 
morels,  &c.  has  a very  good  appearance.  ^ 

The  cold  pie  will  keep  many  days.  Slices  make 
a pretty  side  dish.  li 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  calf’s-feet,  or  a cow-  ■ t 
heel,  if  the  jelly  is  not  hkely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  pickled  tongues  of  calf’s-heads  may  be  cut:  ii 
in,  to  vary  the  colour,  instead  of,  or  besides  ham.  li 

Excellent  Porlc  Pics  to  eat  cold. — Eaise  common:, 
boiled  crust  into  either  a round  or  oval  form,  as  “• 
you  choose ; have  readj"  the  trimming  and  small  ? 
bits  of  pork  cut  off  when  a hog  is  killed  ; and  if  ' 
these  are  not  enough,  take  the  meat  of  a sweet  . 
bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin  ; season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate. 
Put  it  in  layers,  quite  close  up  to  the  top  : lay  on 
tho  lip  : cut  the  edge  smooth  round,  and  pinch  it;  p- 
bake  in  a slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  I . 
solid.  Directions  for  raising  the  crust  will  be  given  f ft; 
hereafter.  The  pork  may  be  put  into  a common  i|t 
dish,  with  a very  2)lain  crust ; and  bo  quite  as  good. . ( 
Observe  to  put  no  bono  or  water  into  the  pork  pie : ly 
tho  outside  of  tlie  piece  will  be  hard,  luiloss  they  ij 
are  cut  small  and  pressed  close. 
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I Mutton  Pie. — Cut  steaks  from  a loin  or  neck  of 

/j  mutton  that  has  hung ; beat  them,  and  remove 
[ some  of  the  fat.  Season  witli  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
1 1 little  onion  ; put  a little  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I dish,  and  a little  ]3aste  at  the  edge  ; then  cover  with 
j a moderately-thick  paste.  Or  raise  small  pies,  and 
) ' breaking  each  bone  in  two  to  shorten  it,  season,  and 
r cover  it  over,  pinching  the  edge.  Wlien  they  come 
out,  pour  into  each  a spoonful  of  gi’avy  made  of  a 
h bit  of  mutton. 

,]  Squat)  Pie. — Cut  apples  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay 
IX  them  in  rows  with  mutton-chops  : shi’ed  onion,  and 
a sprinkle  it  among  them,  and  also  some  sugar. 

Lamb  Pie. — Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast : 
M the  breast  of  house-lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
E things  that  can  be  eaten.  It  shoidd  be  veiy  bghtly 
3 seasoned  vdth  pepper  and  salt ; the  bone  taken  out, 
jjbut  not  the  gristles;  and  a small  quantity  ofjeUy- 
^-avy  be  put  in  hot ; bnt  the  pie  should  not  be  cnt 
I tdl  cold.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking. 

I Grass  lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may 
: either  be  boned  or  not,  but  not  to  bone  it  is  per- 
1 haps  the  best.  Season  with  only  pepper  and  salt ; 
ilput  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking,  and  as 
.much  gravy  when  it  comes  fi'om  the  oven. 

Note. — Meat  pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out 
the  gravy  on  one  side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a fun- 
l'  nel,  at  the  centre,  and  a little  may  be  added. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cutup  two  young  fowls;  season 
! Yuth  white  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  nutmeg, 

I all  in  the  finest  powder;  likewise  a little  Cayenne! 
li  ut  th.6  chickeiij  slices  of  liaiu,  or  fresh,  gaminoii  of 
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l)acon,  forcemeat-balls,  and  hard  eggs,  by  tunis  in  . i 
layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  in  a dish,  put  a little  ^ t 
water  ; but  none  if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  r • 
it  returns  from  the  oven,  have  ready  a gravy  of ; ■ 
hnuclde  of  veal,  or  a bit  of  the  scrag  with  somer  [ 
shank  bones  of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs,  onion,  . - 
mace,  and  white  pepper.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot, . « 
you  may  add  trutlles,  morels,  mushrooms,  &c.,  but;  • 
not  if  to  bo  eaten  cold.  If  it  is  made  in  a chsh, . ‘ 
put  as  mticli  gravj^  as  will  fiU  it ; but  in  raised ; 
crust  the  gravy  must  be  nicely  strained,  and  then  i ■. 
])ut  in  cold  as  jelly.  To  make  the  jelly  clear,  youi 
may  give  it  a boil  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after  c 
talcing  away  the  meat,  and  then  run  it  through  a ■ 
fine  lawn  sieve. 

Bahhits,  if  young  and  in  flesh,  do  as  weU  : their  ■ ■ 
legs  should  be  cut  short,  and  the  breast  bones  must  t 
not  go  in,  but  will  help  to  make  the  gravj-. 

Green-Goose  Pie. — Bone  two  young  green  geese,  . ! 
of  a good  size,  but  first  talce  awa}'  every  plug,  and  1 
singe  them  nicely.  AVash  them  clean  ; and  season  . 
tliem  high  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice. 
But  one  inside  the  other ; and  press  them  as  close 
as  3’ou  can,  drawing  tlio  legs  inwards.  But  a good  . 
deal  of  butter  over  tliem,  and  bake  them  either  ■ 
with  or  without  crust : if  the  latter,  a cover  to  the 
dish  must  fit  close  to  keep  in  tho  steam.  It  will  ; 
keep  long. 

Duck  Pie. — Bono  a full-grown  voting  duclc  and 
fowl ; wasli  them,  and  season  with  ]iepper  and  salt, 
and  a small  projiortion  of  mace  and  allspice,  in  the 
finest  powder.  But  tho  fowl  within  tho  duck,  and  I 
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, in  tlie  former  a calf’s  tongue  pickled  red,  boiled 
[ very  tender  and  peeled.  Press  the  whole  close ; 
i the  skins  of  the  legs  should  be  drawn  imvards  that 
) the  body  of  the  fowls  may  bo  cjuito  smooth.  If 
f approved,  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  crust 
[ may  be  filled  with  a fine  forcemeat,  made  accord- 
ling  to  the  receipt  given  for  making  forcemeat  in 
^page  199.  Bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  either  in  raised 
L' crust  or  pie-dish,  with  a thick  crust,  ornamented. 

H The  large  pies  in  Staffordshire  are  made  as  above, 
l.'but  with  a goose  outwards,  then  a turkej^,  a duck 

■ next,  then  a fowl,  and  either  tongue,  small  birds, 
n or  forcemeat,  in  the  middle. 

)!  Gillet  Fie. — After  very  nicely  cleaning  goose  or 
):  duck  giblets,  stew  them  with  a small  quantity  of 
h water,  onion,  black  pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet- 

I herbs,  till  nearly  done.  Let  them  grow  cold,  and 
D if  not  enough  to  fill  the  dish,  lay  a beef,  veal,  or 
tt  two  or  three  mutton  steaks  at  the  bottom.  Put  tlie 
j hquor  of  the  stew  to  bake  with  the  above  ; and 

II  when  the  pie  is  baked,  pom’  into  it  a large  tea- 
q cupful  of  cream. 

s Sliced  potatoes  added  to  it,  eat  extremely  well. 

V Pigeon  Fie. — Eub  the  pigeons  with  pepper  and 
f jSalt,  inside  and  out ; in  the  former  put  a bit  of 
ubutter,  and  if  approved,  some  parsley  chopped  with 

■ the  hvers,  and  a little  of  the  same  seasoning.  Lay 
I ja  beef  steak  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the 
' I birds  on  it ; between  every  two  a hard  egg.  Put 
r la  cup  of  water  in  the  dish ; and  if  you  have  any 
1 jham  in  the  house,  lay  a bit  on  each  pigeon  ; it  is  a 
^ igi-eat  improvement  to  the  flavom-. 
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Observe  when  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or  jhes,  tt 
take  the  under  part  rather  than  the  prime. 

Season  the  gizzards,  and  the  two  joints  of  the 
wings,  and  put  tliem  in  the  centre  of  the  pie  ; anc. 
over  them  in  a hole  made  in  the  crirst,  three  feei 
nicely  cleaned  to  show  what  pie  it  is. 

Partridge  Pie  in  a dish. — Pick  and  singe  four 
partridges ; cut  off  the  legs  at  the  knee ; sea.sor 
with  pepper,  salt,  chopped  parsley,  th5-me,  and 
mirshrooms.  Lay  a veal  steak,  and  a shce  of  ham., 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish:  put  the  parti-idges  in. 
and  half  a pint  of  good  broth.  Put  puff  paste  oi: 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same  • 
brush  it  over  with  egg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

Hare  Vie,  to  cat  Cold. — Season  the  hare  after  i' 
is  cut  up;  and  bake  it,  with  eggs  and  forcemeat' 
in  a raised  crust  or  dish.  When  it  is  to  be  served ' 
cut  off  the  lid,  and  cover  it  with  jelly-gravy,  as  ir: 
page  184. 

A French  Pic. — Lay  a luiff  paste  round  on  the 
ledge  of  the  dish  : and  put  in  eitlier  veal  in  slices- 
rabbits  or  chickens  jointed  : with  forcemeat  balls- 
sweetbreads  cut  in  pieces,  artichoke-bottoms,  andi 
few  trullles. 

Vcgctahlc  P/r.— Scald  and  l>lanch  some  broad 
beans : cut  young  carrots,  turnips,  orticlioke- 

bottoms,  muslu’ooms,  peas,  onions,  lettuce,  parsley,' 
or  anj’  of  lliem  you  have  ; make  the  whole  into  £ 
nice  stow  with  some  good  veal  gravy.  Bake  f 
crust  over  a di.sh,  with  a little  lining  round  th( 
edge,  and  a cup  turned  up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  ■ 
’\\’hen  baked,  open  the  lid  and  pom-  in  the  stew. 
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Farshy  Lay  a fowl  or  a few  bones  of  tlio 
scrag-  of  I'oal,  seasoned,  into  a disli ; scald  a col- 
ander-fnU  of  picked  parsley,  in  milk  ; season ; and 
add  to  it  the  fowl  or  meat,  witli  a tea-cupfid  of  any 
sort  of  good  broth,  or  weak  gravy.  When  it  is 
baked,  pour  it  into  a C[narter  of  a pint  of  cream 
i scalded,  witli  the  size  of  a walnut  of  butter,  and  a 
little  flour.  Shake  it  round  to  mix  with  the  gravy 
ah-eady  in. 

Lettuces,  white  mustard  leaves,  or  spinach,  may 
be  added  to  the  parsley,  and  scalded  before  put  in. 

Turnip  Pie. — Season  mutton  chops  with  salt  and 
pepper,  reserving  the  ends  of  the  neck  bones  to  lay 
over  the  turnips,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  dice, 
and  put  on  the  stealcs. 

Put  two  or  throe  good  spoonfuls  of  milk  in.  You 
may  add  sliced  onion.  Cover  with  a crust. 

Potedoe  Pie. — Skin  some  potatoes,  and  cut  them 
into  shces : season  them ; and  also  some  mutton, 
beef,  pork,  or  veal.  Put  layers  of  them  and  of  the 
meat. 

An  Ilerh  Pie. — Pick  two  handfuls  of  parsley  from 
the  stems,  half  the  rpiantity  of  spinach,  two  lettuces, 
some  mustard  and  cresses,  a few  leaves  of  borage, 
II  and  white  beet  leaves  ; wash  and  boil  them  a little  ; 
I then  drain  and  press  out  the  water ; cut  them  small ; 
E mix  and  lay  them  in  a dish,  sprinkled  with  some 
3.  salt.  l\Iix  a batter  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
g-  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it 
I on  the  herbs  ; cover  with  a good  crust,  and  bake. 

Li  Raised  crust  for  meat  Pies  or  Folds,  §'c. — Boil 
i water  with  a little  fine  lard,  and  an  ec^ual 
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quantity  of  fresli  dripping,  or  of  Lutter,  but  not 
much  of  either.  While  hot,  mix  this  with  as  much  t 
flour  as  you  will  want,  malcing  the  paste  as  stiff 
as  3'ou  can  to  be  smooth,  which  you  will  make  by  i 
good  kneading  and  beating  it  with  the  rolling  pin.  i 
When  cj^uite  smooth,  put  a lump  into  a cloth,  or 
under  a pan,  to  soak  till  near  cold. 

Those  who  have  not  a good  hand  at  raising  crust  ‘ 
may  do  thus  ; Roll  the  paste  of  a proper  thickness, 
and  cut  out  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pie,  then  a 
long  piece  for  the  sides.  Cement  the  bottom  to  the  i 
sides  with  egg,  bringing  the  former  rather  further  , : 
out,  and  pinching  both  together ; put  egg  between 
the  edges  of  the  paste,  to  make  it  adhere  at  the  i 
sides.  Fill  your  pie  and  put  on  the  cover,  and. 
pinch  it  and  the  side  crust  together.  The  same  i 
mode  of  uniting  the  paste  is  to  be  observed  if  the 
sides  are  pressed  into  a tin  form,  in  wliich  the 
paste  must  be  baked,  after  it  shall  be  filled  and 
covered ; but  in  the  latter  case,  the  tin  should  bo 
butterecl,  and  carefully  taken  off  when  done  enough; 
and  as  the  form  usually  makes  the  sides  of  a hghter 
colour  than  is  proper,  the  paste  should  be  put  into 
the  oven  again  for  a quarter  of  an  hoiu’.  ith  a 
feather  put  egg  over  at  first. 

PUDDINGS,  &c. 

Observations  on  maJeinq  Puddings  and  Pancalcs. 

The  outside  of  a boiled  pudding  often  tastes  dis-  t 
agreeably  ; which  arises  from  the  doth  not  being  “ 
nicely  washed,  and  kept  in  a dry  place.  It  should  ; 
bo  dipped  in  boiling  water,  s(pieezed  chy,  and  flour-  j 
ed  when  to  bo  used. 
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If  bread,  it  slioiild  be  tied  closely,  if  batter, 

I tightly  over. 

’ The  water  should  boil  quick  wlien  the  pudding 
is  put  in ; and  it  should  be  moved  about  for  a 
minute,  lest  the  ingredients  should  not  mix. 

Batter-pudiling  should  be  strained  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  when  all  is  mixed.  In  others  the 
eggs  separately. 

The  pans  and  basins  must  alwaj's  be  buttered.  • 

A pan  of  cold  water  should  be  ready,  and  the 
pudding  dipt  in  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot, 
and  then  it  will  adhere  to  the  cloth. 

Very  good  puddings  may  be  made  without  eggs ; 
but  they  must  have  as  little  milk  as  will  mix,  and 
must  boil  three  or  four  hoiu’s.  A few  spoonfuls  of  i 

fresh  small  beer,  or  one  of  yeast,  will  answer  in-  j- 

stead  of  eggs.  j, 

Snow  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs  either  in  j! 

puddings  or  pancakes.  Two  large  spoonfuls  will  p 

supplj' the  place  of  one  egg,  and  the  article  it  is  I 

I used  in  will  be  equally  good.  This  is  a useful  piece  ■ j 

i of  information,  especially  as  snow  often  falls  at  the  .j 

H season  when  eggs  are  the  dearest.  Fresh  small  I 

beer,  or  bottled  malt  hquors,  likewise  serve  in-  ! 

stead  of  eggs.  The  snow  may  bo  taken  up  from  j 
any  clean  spot  before  it  is  wanted,  and  will  not  lose  [; 
its  virtue,  though  the  sooner  it  is  used  the  better. 

J Note. — The  yolks  and  whites  beaten  long  and 

P separately,  make  the  article  they  are  put  into  much 

II  lighter. 

Almond  Puddings. — Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet 
Bi  and  a few  bitter  almonds  with  a spoonful  of  water ; 
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tlien  mix  foiu’  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs,  two 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  warm  witli  the  butter,  one  of 
brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Butter 
some  cups,  half-fill  and  bake  the  puddings. 

Serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

Tlahed  Almond  Pudding. — Beat  fine  four  ounces 
of  almonds,  four  or  five  bitter  dittto,  with  a little 
wine,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  peel  of  two  lemons  grated, 
six  ounces  of  butter,  near  a quart  of  cream,  and 
juice  of  one  lemon.  When  well  mixed,  bake  it 
half  an  hour,  with  paste  round  the  dish. 

Small  Almond  Puddings. — Pound  eight  ounces  of 
almonds,  and  a few  bitter,  with  a spoonful  of 
water ; mixed  with  foim  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
foiu’  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  sugar  to  taste, 
two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  one  of  brandy ; mix 
well  and  bake  in  little  cups  buttered.  Serve  with 
pudding-sauce. 

Sago  Pudding. — Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  new 
milk,  wdth  four  spoonfids  of  sago  nicely  washed  and 
picked,  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg : 
sweeten  to  taste ; tlien  mix  four  eggs,  put  a paste 
round  the  dish,  and  bake  slowl3^ 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Slice  bread  spread 
with  butter,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  with  currants  be- 
tween eacli  layer ; add  sliced  citron,  orange,  or 
lemon,  if  to  bo  very  nice.  Poiu'  over  it  an  unboil- 
ed custard  of  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  a few  pi- 
mentos, and  a very  little  ratafia,  two  hours  at  least 
l)efore  it  is  to  bo  baked ; ;uid  lade  it  over  to  soak 
tho  bread.  A paste  round  the  edge  makes  all  pud- 
ebngs  look  better,  but  is  not  necessary. 
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Orange  Pudding . — Grate  tlie  rind  of  a Seville 
orange , put  to  it  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  lump  sugar  pounded : beat  them 
all  in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  as  you  do  it  the 
•whole  of  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained ; 
scrape  a raw  apple,  and  mix  with  the  rest;  put  a 
paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish,  and  over 
the  orange  mi.xture  imt  cross  bars  of  paste.  Half 
an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Another. — Mix  of  orange  paste  two  full  spoon- 
fuls, with  si.x  eggs,  four  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
butter  warm,  and  put  into  a shallow  dish  with  a 
paste  huing.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 

Another. — Bather  more  tlian  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  orange  paste,  mixed  with  six  eggs,  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  foiu’  ounces  of  butter  melted,  •wall 
make  a good  sized  pudding,  with  a paste  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 

A71  excellent  Lennon  Pudding. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs ; add  four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  the 
rind  of  a lemon  being  rubbed  with  some  lumps  of 
it  to  take  the  essence  ; then  peel  and  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  with  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter  warmed. 
Put  a crust  into  a shallow  dish,  nick  the  edges,  and 
put  the  above  into  it.  When  served,  turn  the  pud- 
ding out  of  the  dish. 

A ver7j  fine  Amlcr  Pudding. — Put  a pound  of  but- 
ter into  a sauce-pan,  with  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf-sugar  finely  powdered ; melt  the  butter,  and 
mix  well  with  it ; then  add  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs 
■well  beaten,  and  as  much  fresh  candied  orange  as 
111  ■will  add  colour  and  flavour  to  it,  being  fii’st  beaten 
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to  a fine  paste.  Line  the  dish  with  paste  for  turn-  | 
ing  out;  and  when  filled  with  the  above,  lay  a 
crust  over,  as  you  would  a pie,  and  hake  in  a slow 
oven.  It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot.  I 

Bahed  Apple  Fxulduuj. — Pare  and  quarter  four  i 
large  apples ; boil  them  tender  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  in  so  little  water,  that  when  done,  none  may 
remain  ; beat  them  c^uite  fine  in  a mortar ; add  the 
crumb  of  a small  roll,  foiu’  ounces  of  butter  melt- 
ed, the  yollvs  of  five,  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste ; beat  all  toge- 
ther, and  lay  it  in  a dish  with  paste  to  tium  out. 

Oatmeal  Puddinp. — Pour  a rpiart  of  boihng  milk 
over  a pint  of  the  best  _^afi  oatmeal ; let  it  soak  all 
night ; next  day  beat  two  eggs,  and  mix  a little 
salt ; butter  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it ; cover  it 
tight  with  a flom-ed  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  horn-  and 
a half.  Eat  it  with  cold  butter  and  salt.  : 

When  cold,  slice  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oat  i 
cake  buttered.  : 

Excellent  Butch  Pudding. — l\[elt  one  pound  of  M 
butter  in  half  a pint  of  millv ; mix  it  into  two  pounds  ^ 
of  flour,  eight  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; add 
one  pound  of  currants,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  beaten  and  sifted.  This  is  a very  good  pud-  * 
ding  hot;  and  equally  so  as  a cake  when  cold.  If  |t 
for  the  latter,  caraways  may  bo  used  instead  of  jl 
currants.  An  hour  will  bake  it  in  a (iuick  oven. 

A Butch  Rice  Pudding. — Soak  four  ounces  of  i t 
rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour ; drain  tlie  latter  I >. 
from  it,  and  tlirow  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  simmer  i 
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j till  tender.  "Wlien  cold,  add  four  wliole  eggs  u'eH 
I beaten,  two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful 
I of  cream  ; and  put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter 
. of  a nutmeg,  and  a good  piece  of  lemon-peel. 

Put  a light  puff  paste  into  a mould  or  dish,  or 
^ grated  tops  and  bottoms,  and  bake  in  a cj^uick  oven. 

Light  or  German  Fiiddings  or  Faffs. — Melt  three 
: ; oimces  of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream  : let  it  stand  till 
I.:  nearly  cold ; then  mix  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and 
r.  two  oiuices  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of 
i;  eggs,  and  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water. 

Bake  in  little  cups  buttered,  half  an  horn-.  They 

Ishoidd  be  served  the  moment  they  are  done,  and 
only  when  going  to  be  eaten,  or  they  will  not  bo 
i light.  Turn  out  of  the  cups,  and  serve  with  white 
H wine  and  sugar. 


Little  Bread  Fuddings. — Steep  the  crumb  of  a 
penny-loaf  grated,  in  about  a pint  of  warm  milk  ; 
W'hen  soaked,  beat  six  eggs,  wliites  and  j^olks,  and 
mix  with  the  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  warm- 
ed, sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
cream.  Beat  all  well,  and  beat  in  tea-cups  but- 
tered. If  currants  are  chosen,  a quarter  of  a pound 
is  sufficient ; if  not,  they  are  good  without ; or  you 
rnay  put  orange  or  lemon  candy.  Serve  with  pud- 
ding-sauce. 

Fuddings  in  //Icsi'c.— Shred  suet,  and  put  with 
gi’ated  bread,  a few  currants,  the  yollcs  of  four  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  two,  some  grated  lemon-peel,  and 
ginger.  Mix  ; and  make  into  little  balls  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  with  a little  lloiu-. 
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TTave  ready  a skillet  of  lioiling  water,  and  throw 
them  in.  Twenty  minute.s  ■will  hoil  them ; but 
they  •will  rise  to  the  top  when  done. 

I’udding-sauce. 

Kew  College  Puddings. — Grate  the  crnmh  of  a 
two-penny  loaf,  shred  suet  eight  ounce.s,  and  mi.N; 
with  eight  ounces  of  currants,  one  of  citron  mixed 
fine,  one  of  orange,  a handful  of  sugar,  half  a nut- 
meg, three  eggs  beaten,  yolk  and  wliite  separately. 
Mix  and  make  into  the  shape  and  .size  of  a goose- 
egg.  Put  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a frying-pan ; 
and,  when  meltecl  and  c^nite  hot,  stew  them  gently 
in  it  over  a stove ; turn  them  two  or  three  times 
till  of  a fine  light  brown.  Mix  a glass  of  brandy 
with  the  batter.  Serve  with  piuhling-sauce. 

Polled  bread  Pudding. — Grate  white  bread  ; pour 
boiling  milk  over  it,  and  cover  close.  AVhen  soak- 
ed an  hour  or  two,  beat  it  fine,  and  mix  with  it  two 
or  three  eggs  well  beaten. 

Put  it  into  a basin  tliat  ■will  just  hold  it;  tie  a 
floured  cloth  over  it,  and  put  into  boiling  water. 
Send  it  uji  with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

It  may  bo  eaten  with  salt  or  sugar. 

Prunes,  or  French  plums,  make  a fine  pudding 
instead  of  raisins,  either  with  suet  or  bread  pud- 
ding. 

Another  and  richer. — On  half  a pint  of  crumbs  of 
broad,  pour  half  a pint  of  scalding  milk  ; cover  for 
an  hour.  Boat  up  four  eggs,  and  when  strained, 
add  to  tho  broad  with  a tea-spoonful  of  Hour  an 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  currants,  an  ounce  of  almonds  beaten  with  orange- 
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^ flo’iver  water,  an  ounce  of  orange,  ditto  lemon,  ditto 
citron  peel.  Butter  a basin  that  wiU  exactly  hold 
II  it,  tloiu-  the  cloth,  and  tie  tight  over,  and  boil  one 
d hour. 

llt'omi  Bread  Pudding. — Half  a pound  of  stale 
d brown  bread  grated,  ditto  of  cm-rants,  ditto  of 
ii  shred  suet,  sugar  and  iiutmeg ; mix  with  four  eggs, 
ii  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  siioonfuls  of  cream  ; 
I boil  in  a cloth  or  basin  that  exactly  holds  it,  three 
f)  or  four  hours. 

i Nelson  Puddings. — Put  into  a Dutch-oven  six 

» small  cakes  called  Nelson-balls,  or  rice-cakes  made 
in  small  tea-cups.  When  cpiite  hot,  pour  over 

Jtiiem  boiling  melted  butter,  wliite  wine,  and  sugar  : 
and  serve. 

Eve's  Pudding. — Grate  three  quarters  of  a pound 
.<)  of  bread,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  shred 
IS  suet,  the  same  of  apples,  and  also  of  currants ; mix 
I with  tliese  the  whole  of  four  eggs,  and  the  rind  of 
li  half  a lemon  shred  tine.  Put  it  into  a shape ; boil 
B three  hoiu’s,  and  serve  with  pudding-sauce,  the 
r|  juice  of  lialf  a lemon,  and  a httle  nutmeg. 

QuaJiing  Pudding. — Scald  a quart  of  cream  ; wdien 
: almost  cold  put  to  it  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a spoon- 
i-  ful  and  a half  of  flour,  some  nutmegs  and  sugar ; 
^ tioitclo.se  in  a buttered  cloth;  boil  it  an  hour; 

I and  turn  it  out  with  care,  lest  it  should  crack. 

1'  Jlelted  butter,  a httle  wine  and  sugar. 

J)uhe  of  CumherJnnd' s Pudding. — Mix  six  ounces 
t of  grated  bread,  the  same  quantity  of  currants  well 
cleaned  and  picked,  the  same  of  beef  suet  finely 
‘ shred,  tho  same  of  chopped  apples  and  also  of  lump- 
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sugar,  six  eggs,  half  a nutmeg,  a pinch  of  salt,  tiie 
rind  of  a lemon  minced  as  tine  as  possible  ; and  B 
citron,  orange,  and  lemon,  a large  spoonful  of  each 
cut  thin.  ]\rix  thoroughly,  and  put  into  a basin ; 
cover  very  close  vitli  floured  cloths,  and  boil  three 
hours.  Serve  it  vith  piuhhng-sauce,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  boiled  together. 

Tramparent  Fudding. — Beat  eight  eggs  veiy 
veil ; put  them  into  a stev-pan,  vith  half  a pound 
of  sugar  pounded  fine,  the  same  quantity  of  butter, 
and  some  nutmeg  grated.  Set  it  on  the  lire,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens.  Then  set  it  into  a 
basin  to  cool;  put  a rich  puff  paste  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish  ; pour  in  j’our  pudding,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  It  will  cut  light  and  clear.  You 
may  add  candied  orange  and  citron  if  j’ou  like. 

Fatter  Pudding. — Bub  three  spoonfuls  of  fine 
floiu’  extremely  smooth  by  degrees  into  a pint  of 
milk  : simmer  till  it  thickens ; stir  in  two  ounces 
of  butter : sot  it  to  cool ; then  add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs ; flour  a cloth  that  has  been  wet,  or 
butter  a basin,  and  put  the  batter  into  it ; tie  it 
tight,  and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  the  bottom 
upiwards.  Boil  it  an  hour  and  a half,  and  seiwe 
with  plain  butter.  If  approved,  a little  ginger, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel  may  bo  added.  Serve 
with  sweet  sauce. 

Fatter  Padding  with  Meat. — l\ralvO  a batter  with 
flour,  milk',  and  eggs;  pour  a little  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a j)udding-di.sh  ; then  put  seasoned  meat  of 
any  kind  into  it,  and  a little  shred  onion  ; pour  the 
remainder  of  the  batter  over,  bake  in  a slow  oven.  ! 
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Some  like  a loin  of  mutton  baked  in  batter,  being 
firet  cleared  of  most  of  tlie  fat. 

Small  Rice  Pnddivf/. — AVash  two  large  sjioonfnls 
of  rice,  and  simmer  it  with  half  a jiint  of  milk  till 
thick,  then  init  the  size  of  an  egg  of  butter,  and 
near  half  a pint  of  tliick  cream,  and  give  it  ono 
boil.  AAlieii  cold  mix  four  3mllcs  and  two  whites  of 
eggs  well  beaten,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste ; and 
add  gTated  lemon  and  a little  cinnamon. 

Butter  little  cups,  and  fill  three  parts  full,  put- 
ting at  the  bottom  some  orange  or  citron.  Bake 
tlirce  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a slowish  oven.  Serve 
the  moment  liefore  to  be  eaten,  with  sweet  sauce  in 
tlie  dish,  or  a boat. 

Plain  Rica  Pudding. — Wash  and  pick  some  rice; 
tlirow  among  it  some  pimento  finely  pounded,  but 
not  much  ; tie  the  rice  in  a cloth  and  leave  plenty 
of  room  for  it  to  swell.  AVlien  done,  eat  it  with 
butter  and  sugar  or  milk.  Put  lemon-peel  if  you 
please. 

It  is  very  good  without  spice, and  eaten  with  salt 
and  butter. 

A rich  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  half  a pound  of  rice 
in  water,  with  a bit  of  salt,  till  quite  tender;  drain 
it  dry ; mix  it  with  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  with  tw  o ounces 
of  fi-esli  butter  melted  in  the  latter,  fom-  ounces  of 
beef  suet  or  marrow,  or  veal  suet  taken  from  a fil- 
I let  of  veal,  finely  slircd,  three  rpiarters  of  a pound 
! of  currants,  two  s})ooiifuls  of  1)randv,  ono  of  peach- 
water,  or  ratafia,  nutmeg,  and  a grated  lemon-peel. 
AVhou  wcU  mixed,  put  a pasto  round  the  edge,  and 
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fill  the  dish.  Slices  of  candied  orange,  lemon,  and  i i 
citron,  if  approved.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  i 


Rice  Pudding  with  Fruit. — Swell  the  rice  with  a . 
very  little  milk  over  the  fire ; then  mix  fi-uit  of  any . 
kind  with  it  (currants,  goose-berries,  scalded,  pared  i 
and  quartered  apples,  raisins,  or  black  cuiTants): 
with  one  egg  into  the  rice  to  bind  it ; boil  it  well, 
and  serve  with  sugar. 

Rttlced  Rice  Pudding. — Swell  rice  as  above;  then. 
add  some  more  milk,  an  egg,  sugar,  allspice,  and . 
lemon-peel.  Bake  in  a deep  dish. 

Another  for  the  Faniihj. — Put  into  a very  deep 
pan  half  a pound  of  rice  washed  and  picked ; two 
ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a few  all-- 
spice  pounded,  and  two  quarts  of  nulk.  Less  but-- 
tcr  will  do,  or  some  suet.  Bake  in  a slow  oven. 

A George  Pudding. — Boil  very  tender  a handfuL  | 
of  whole  rice  in  a small  quantity  of  milk  with  a:i  ' 
large  piece  of  lemon-peel.  Let  it  drain  ; then  niix' 
with  it  a dozen  of  good-sized  ajiples,  boiled  to  pulp  ■ 
as  diy  as  possible  : add  a glass  of  white  wine,  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  two  ounces  of  orange  and  citron  i 
cut  thin ; make  it  pretty  sweet.  Line  a mould  or-  ■ 
basin  with  a very  good  paste  ; beat  the  five  whites'll 
of  eggs,  to  a very  strong  froth,  and  mix  with  the  It 
other  ingredients ; fill  tlie  mould  and  bake  it  of  a 
fiuo  brown  colour.  Serve  it  with  the  bottom  up-  i 
wards,  and  with  the  following  sauce : two  glasses  i 
of  wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,- 
tmd  a bit  of  butter  as  large  as  a walnut ; simmer  . 
without  boiling,  and  pour  to  and  from  the  saiice- i , 
pan,  till  of  a proper  thickness ; and  put  in  the  dish.  ' 
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An  excellent  plain  Potatoo  Piuldincj. — Take  eiglit 
ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounces  of  butter,  tho 
yollv's  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a cjuarter  of  a pint 
of  cream,  one  spoonful  of  udiite  wine,  a morsel  of 
salt,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a lemon ; beat  all  to 
fi-oth ; sugar  to  tasto.  A crust  or  not,  as  you  like. 
Bake  it.  If  wanted  richer,  put  three  ounces  more 
butter,  sweetmeats  and  almonds,  and  another  egg. 

Potatoe  Piicldinc/  luiih  Meat. — Boil  them  till  fit  to 
mash  ; rub  througli  a colander,  and  malce  into  a 
tliick  batter  with  milk,  and  two  eggs.  Lay  some 
seasoned  steaks  in  a cUsh,  then  some  batter  ; and 
over  the  last  layer  put  the  remainder  of  the  batter. 
Bake  a fine  brown. 

^teah  or  ludncij  Pudding. — If  kidney,  split  and 
soak  it,  and  season  that  or  the  meat.  Make  a 
paste  of  suet,  flour,  and  milk ; roll  it,  and  hne  a 
basin  with  some;  put  the  kidney  or  steaks  in,  cover 
with  paste,  and  pinch  round  tlio  edge.  Cover  with 
a cloth  and  boil  a considerable  time. 

Beef-steah  Pudding. — Prepare  some  fine  steaks 
as  in  page  83  ; roll  them  with  fat  between ; and  if 
you  approve  shred  onion,  add  a very  httle.  Lay  a 
paste  of  suet  in  a basin,  and  put  in  the  rollers  of 
steaks ; cover  the  basin  witli  a paste,  and  pinch  tho 
edges  to  keep  the  gravy  in.  Cover  with  a clotli 
tied  close,  and  let  the  pudding  boil  slowly,  but  for 
a length  of  time. 

palced  Beef-steah  Pudding. — Make  a batter  of 
mdk,  two  eggs  and  flour,  or,  which  is  mucli  bettor, 
potatoes  boiled  and  ma.s]ied  througli  a colander ; 
lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  di.sli ; then  i)ut 
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in  the  steaks  prepared  as  above,  and  very  voU 
seasoned ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over 
them,  and  bake  it. 

Mutton  Pudding. — Season  ivitb  salt,  pejiper,  and 
a bit  of  onion ; lay  one  layer  of  steaks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cbsli ; and  pom  a batter  of  potatoes 
boiled  and  pressed  tbrougb  a colander,  and  mixed 
with  milk  and  an  egg,  over  them  ; tlien  putting  the 
rest  of  the  steaks,  and  batter,  bake  it. 

Batter  vrith  flour,  instead  of  potatoes,  eats  veU, 
but  requires  more  egg,  and  is  not  so  good. 

Another. — Cut  slices  of  a leg  that  lias  been  under- 
done, and  put  them  into  a basin  lined  vith  a fine 
suet  crust.  Season  vith  pepper,  salt,  and  finely 
shred  onion  or  shalot. 

Huet  Pudding. — Shred  a pound  of  suet ; mix  mith 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  tvo  eggs  beaten 
separately,  a little  salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will 
make  it.  Boil  four  hours.  It  eats  weU  next  day, 
cut  in  slices  and  broiled. 

The  outward  fat  of  loins  of  neck  of  mutton  finely 
slu-ed,  makes  a more  delicate  piuhbng  tlian  suet. 

Veal-suet  Pudding. — Cut  the  crumb  of  a three- 
penny-loaf into  shces ; boil  and  sweeten  two  quarts  ■ 
of  new  milk,  and  pour  over  it.  "When  soaked  pour  • 
out  a httlo  of  the  milk  ; and  mix  with  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  half  a nutmeg.  Lay  the  slices  of 
bread  into  a disli ; witli  layers  of  currants  and  veal . 
suet  shred,  a pound  of  each.  Butter  llie  disli  well, 
and  bake ; or  3 0U  may  boil  it  in  a basin  if  you  . 
prefer  it. 

Hunter's  Pudding. — Mix  a pound  of  suet,  ditto, 
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' flour,  ditto  currants,  ditto  raisins  stoned  and  littlo 
cut,  tlio  rind  of  half  a lemon  .slired  as  fine  as  pos- 

1 slide,  six  Jamaica  peppers  in  fine  powder,  four  e^gs, 
a glass  of  brandy,  a httle  salt,  and  as  little  milk  as 
T.  ill  make  it  of  a proper  consistence ; boil  it  in  a 
floured  cloth,  or  a lemon-mould,  eight  or  nine 
hours.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Add  sometimes 
a spoonfed  of  peach-water  for  change  of  flavour. 

This  luulchng  will  keep  after  it  is  boiled  six 
months,  if  kept  tied  up  in  the  same  cloth,  and  hung 
up,  folded  in  a sheet  of  cap-paper  to  preserve  it 
from  du.st,  being  first  cold.  Y»Tien  to  bo  used,  it 
must  boil  a full  hour. 

A Common  Plum  Puddinr/. — Tlie  same  proportions 
of  flour,  and  suet,  and  half  the  cpiantity  of  fruit, 
with  spice,  lemon,  a glass  of  wine  or  not,  and  one 
egg  and  milk,  will  make  an  excellent  pudding,  if 
long  boiled. 

Custard  Pudding. — Mix  by  degrees  a pint  of  good 
milk  with  a large  spoonful  of  flour,  the  _yollis  of 
five  eggs,  some  orange-flower  water,  and  a littlo 
pounded  cinnamon.  ISuttcr  a basin  that  will  ex- 
actly hold  it,  pour  the  batter  in,  and  tie  a floured 
! cloth  over.  ITit  in  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  and 
turn  it  about  a few  minutes  to  prevent  the  egg  go- 
! ing  to  one  side.  Half  an  hour  will  boil  it.  Put 
] currant-jelly  on  it,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 
Macaroni  Pudding. — Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of 
the  pipe  sort  in  a pint  of  milk,  and  a bit  of  lemon 
1 and  cinnamon,  till  tender;  put  it  into  a dish,  witli 
milk,  two  or  tliree  eggs,  but  only  one  white,  sugar, 

. nutmeg,  a spoonful  of  peach-water,  and  half  a 
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glass  of  raisin- wine.  I3ake  witli  a paste  round  the 
eda'es. 

A layer  of  orange-marmalade,  or  raspberry -jam, 
in  a macaroni-pudding,  for  change,  is  a great  im- 
provement ; in  which  case  omit  the  almond-water, 
or  ratafia,  whichyouwouldotherwise flavour  it  with. 

Millet  Pudding. — Wash  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
seed ; put  it  into  the  dish,  with  a crust  rotmd  the 
edges ; pom-  over  it  as  much  new  milk  as  will 
nearly  fill  the  dish,  two  oimccs  of  butter,  warmed 
with  it,  sugar,  shred  lemon,  and  a little  scrape  of 
ginger  and  nutmeg.  As  you  put  it  in  the  oven, 
stir  in  two  eggs  beaten,  and  a spoonful  of  slmed  suet. 

Carrot  Pudding. — Boil  a large  carrot  tender ; then 
bruise  it  in  a marble  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a 
sjmonful  of  biscuit-powder,  or  three  or  four  bttle 
sweet  biscuits  without  seeds,  four  yolks  and  two 
whites  of  eggs,  a pint  of  cream  either  raw  or  scald- 
ed, a little  ratafia,  a large  .spoonful  of  orange  or 
rose-water,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  two  ounces 
of  sugar.  Bake  it  in  a shallow  dish  lined  with 
paste ; and  tium  it  out  to  serve  with  a httle  sugar 
dusted  over. 

An  c.vccllcnt  Apricot  Pudding. — TTalve  twelve 
largo  apricots,  give  tliem  a scald  till  tliey  are  soft; 
meantime  pour  on  the  grated  crumbs  of  a penny 
loaf,  a pint  of  lioiling  cream  ; wlion  Imlf  cold,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  j-olks  of  four  beaten  eggs,  and 
a glass  of  wliifo  wine.  Bound  tlio  apricots  in  a 
mortar  with  some  or  all  of  the  kernels;  mix  then 
fhe  fruit  audofher iiigrodicnts  together ; put  a paste 
round  a dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour. 
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j Baled  Gooselernj  PiuUing. — Stew  gooseberries 
' in  a jar  over  a hot  hearth,  or  in  a sauce-pan  of 
“ water  till  they  will  pulp.  Take  a pint  of  the  juice 
pressed  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  beat  it  with 
; three  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  and  strained, 

1 one  ounce  and  a lialf  of  butter ; sweeten  it  well, 
ti  and  put  a crust  round  the  dish.  A few  crumbs  of 
roll  should  be  nii.ved  with  the  above  to  give  a little 
■M  consistence,  or  fuur  ounces  of  Naples  biscuits. 

A Green  Bean  Pudding. — Boil  and  blanch  old 
(i  beans,  beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  very  little  pep- 
q per  and  salt,  some  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

I‘  A little  spinach  juice  -nill  give  a finer  colour,  but 
it  is  as  good  without.  Boil  it  in  a basin  that  will 
just  hold  it,  an  hour;  and  pour  parsley  and  butter 
■I  over.  Serve  bacon  to  eat  with  it. 

Shelford  Pudding. — Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound 
te  of  currants  or  rasins,  one  pound  of  suet,  one  pound 
t;  of  flour,  six  eggs,  a little  good  milk,  some  lemon- 
11  peel,  a little  salt.  Boil  it  in  a melon  shape  six  liours. 

Brandg  Pudding. — Line  a mould  with  jar-raisins 
h stoned,  or  dried  cherries,  then  with  thin  slices  of 
n French  roll,  next  to  which  put  ratafias,  or  maca- 
D ; roons  ; then  the  fruit,  rolls,  and  cakes  in  succession.s, 
I until  the  mould  be  full ; sprinlding  in  at  times  two 
1 glasses  of  brandy.  Beat  four  eggs,  yolks  and 
whiles;  put  to  a pint  of  milk  or  cream,  lightly 
W sweetened,  half  a nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  half  a 
PI  lemon  finely  grated.  I^ct  the  liquid  sink  into  the 
I solid  part ; then  iloim  a cloth,  tie  it  tiglit  over,  and 
P boil  one  hour ; keep  the  mould  the  right  side  up. 

I ; Servo  with  pudding  sauce. 
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Butlennilk  Pudcling. — Warm  tliree  quarts  of  new 
milk  ; turn  it  with  a quart  of  buttermilk ; drain  the 
curd  through  a sieve  ; when  dry  pound  it  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  witli  near  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a lemon 
boiled  tender,  the  crumb  of  a roll  grated,  a nut- 
meg grated,  six  bitter  almonds,  foui’  ounces  of 
warm  butter,  a tea-cupful  of  good  cream,  the  yolks 
of  five  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  a glass  of 
sweet  wine,  and  ditto  of  brandy. 

When  well  incorporated,  bake  in  small  cups  or 
bowls  well  buttered  ; if  the  bottom  be  not  brown, 
use  a salamander ; but  serve  as  cj^uick  as  possible, 
and  with  pudding  sauce. 

Curd  Puddings  or  Puffs. — Turn  two  quarts  of  milk 
to  curd,  press  the  whey  fi-om  it,  rub  tlu'ough  a sieve, 
and  mix  four  ounces  of  butter,  tlie  crumb  of  a penny 
loaf,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  half  a nutmeg,  a 
small  Cjuautity  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine.  Butter  little  ciqis  or  small  patty  pans,  and 
fill  them  three  parts.  Orange  floiver  water  is  an 
improvement.  Bake  them  with  care. 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 

Boiled  Curd  Pudding. — Bub  the  curd  of  two  gal- 
lons of  milk  when  drained  through  a sieve.  !Mi.x 
it  with  six  eggs,  a little  cream,  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  half  a nutmeg,  flour  and 
crumbs  of  bread  each  three  spoonfuls,  currants  and 
raisins  half  a pound  of  each.  Boil  an  hoiu'  in  a 
thick  well  floured  cloth. 

Pippin,  Pudding — Coddlo  six  pippins  in  vino 
leaves  covered  with  water,  very  gently,  that  the 
inside  be  done  without  breaking  the  skins.  hen 
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I soft,  skin,  and  with  a tea-spoon  take  the  pulp  from 
j the  core.  Press  it  through  a colander ; add  two 
- spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  three  eggs  beaten, 

. a glass  of  raisin  wine,  a pint  of  scalded  cream, 

■ sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Lay  a thin  puff  paste 
i at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish : shred  very 
ij  thin  lemon-peel  as  fine  as  possible,  and  put  it  into 
li  the  dish;  hkewise  lemon,  orange,  and  citron,  in 
I small  shces,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  dissolve  in  the 
" baking. 

Yorhhire  Fiiddinq. — klix  five  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
I with  a C|uart  of  klilk,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
n Butter  the  pan.  'Wheii  brown  by  baking  under 
ijj  the  meat,  turn  the  other  side  upwards,  and  broAvn 
B that.  It  shoidd  be  made  in  a square  pan,  and  cut 
hi  into  pieces  to  come  to  table.  Set  it  over  a chafing- 
^ dish  at  first,  and  stir  it  some  minutes. 

L A quick-made  Pudding. — Flour  and  suet  half  a 
rq  pound  each,  fom  eggs,  a r|uarter  of  a pint  of  new 
!P,  miUc,  a little  mace  and  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a pound 
t‘l  of  raisins,  ditto  of  currants  ; mix  well  and  boil  three 
II'  quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  cover  of  the  pot  on, 

: 1 or  it  wiU  require  longer. 

L Russian  seed  or  ground  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  a largo 
0 . spoonful  heaped,  of  either  in  a pint  of  new  milk, 
ii;  with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon.  When  cold,  ad(l 
g sugar,  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Bake 
i with  a crust  round  the  dish. 

^ A JPelsh  Pudding. — Let  half  a pound  of  hnebutter 
1 molt  gently,  beat  with  it  the  yolks  of  eight  and 
i whites  of  four  eggs,  mix  in  six  ouuces  of  lotif  sugar, 
1 and  tho  rind  of  a lemon  grated.  I’ut  a paste  into 
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a disli  for  turning  out,  and  pour  the  above  in,  and  i 
nicely  bake  it. 

Oxford  DumpJhujs. — Of  grated  bread  two  ounces, 
currants  and  shred  suet  four  ounces  each,  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a great  deal  of  grated  lemon-  j 
peel,  a bit  of  sugar,  and  a httle  pimento  in  fine  J 
powder.  Mix  with  two  eggs  and  a little  milk  into 
five  dumplings,  and  fry  of  a fine  j-ellow  brown. 
Made  with  flour  instead  of  bread,  but  half  the 
quantity,  they  are  excellent. 

Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Huet  Dum^ili'ngs. — Make  as  pudding  (page  22G) 
and  drop  into  boiling  water,  or  into  the  boiling  of 
beef;  or  you  may  boil  them  in  a cloth. 

Apple,  Currant,  or  Damson,  Dumplings,  or  Pud- 
ding.— Make  as  above,  and  line  a basin  with  the 
paste  tolerably  thin  ; fill  with  the  fruit  and  cover 
it ; tie  a cloth  over  tight,  and  boil  till  the  faiit  shall 
be  done  enough. 

Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings. — hlake  a very  light 
dough  'with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but  with  milk  in- 
stead of  water,  and  put  salt.  Let  it  rise  an  hour 
before  the  fire. 

Twenty  minutes  before  you  are  to  serve,  have 
ready  a large  stew-pan  of  boiling  water : makefile 
dougli  into  balls,  tlie  size  of  a middling  apple; 
tlirow  them  in  and  boil  twenty  minutes.  If  you 
doubt  wheilior  douo  enough,  stick  a clean  fork  into  | 
one,  and  if  it  conic  out  clear,  it  is  done.  I 

Tlio  way  to  eat  them  is  to  fear  them  apart  on  tlie  I 
top  with  two  forks,  for  they  become  heavy  by  their  • 
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li  own  steam.  Eat  immediately  with  meat,  or  sugar 
!)  and  butter,  or  salt. 

A Charlotte. — Cut  as  many  veiy  thin  slices  of 
;|  white  bread  as  will  cover  the  bottom  and  line  the 
e sides  of  a baking-disli,  but  first  rub  it  thick  with 
(i  butter.  Put  apples,  in  thin  slices  into  the  dish,  in 
laj'ers,  till  full,  strewing  sugar  between  and  bits  of 
iH  butter.  In  the  mean-time  soak  as  many  thin  shces 
ji  of  bread  as  will  cover  the  wliole,  in  warm  milk, 
;j  over  which  lay  a plate,  and  a weight  to  keep  the 
i(  bread  close  on  the  apples.  Hake  slowly  three  hours. 
I]  To  a middhng-sized  dish  use  half  a pound  of  butter 

I in  the  whole. 

Common  Pancakes. — Make  alight  batter  of  eggs, 
flour,  and  milk.  Fry  in  a small  pan,  in  hot  drip- 
ping or  lard.  Salt,  or  nutmeg,  and  ginger,  may  be 
added. 

Sugar  and  lemon  should  be  served  to  eat  with 
ij  them.  Or  when  eggs  are  scarce,  make  the  batter 
I with  floiu’  and  small  beer,  ginger,  &c.  ; or  clean 
I snow,  with  flour  and  a very  Little  miUc,  wdll  serve  as 
>-  well  as  effs?. 

Fine  Pancakes  fried  ivithout  latter  or  lard. —Ajesit 
i six  fresh  eggs  extremely  well ; mix,  when  strained, 
with  a ifint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a glass 
of  wine,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  as  much  flour 
H as  will  make  it  almost  as  thick  as  ordinary  pau- 
C cake  batter,  but  not  quite.  Heat  the  frying-pan 
1 ; tolerably  hot,  wipe  it  with  a clean  cloth ; theifpour 
I in  the  batter,  to  make  thin  pancakes. 

■ _ Pancakes  oj  Rice. — lloil  half  a pound  of  rice  to  a 
J^Uy  in  a small  cpiantily  of  water  ; when  cold,  mix 
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it  with  a pint  of  cream,  eight  eggs,  a hit  of  salt  and 
nutmeg  ; stir  in  eiglit  ounces  of  butter  just  wamr- 
ed,  and  add  as  much  Horn-  as  will  make  the  batter 
thick  enough.  Fry  in  as  httle  lard  or  dripping  as 
possible. 

Irish  Pancalccs. — Beat  eight  3mlks  and  fom-  whites 
of  eggs,  strain  them  into  a pint  of  cream,  put  a 
grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  j’our  taste  ; set  thi-ee 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  on  the  lire,  stir  it,  and  as  it 
warms  pour  it  to  the  cream,  ndiich  shoidd  be  warm 
when  the  eggs  are  put  to  it ; then  mix  smooth  al- 
most half  a pint  of  Hour.  Fiy  the  Pancakes  very 
thin  ; the  first  with  a bit  of  butter,  but  not  theothers. 
Serve  several  on  one  another. 

Now-Encjland  Pancahcs. — Mix  a pint  of  cream, 
five  spoonfuls  of  fine  Hour,  seven  j'olks  and  four 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a veiy  httle  salt ; fry  them  verv* 
thin  in  fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Send  up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

Fritters. — ]\Iake  them  of  any  of  the  batters  direct- 
ed for  pancakes,  b}"  dropping  a small  quantih-  into 
the  pan ; or  make  the  plainer  sort,  and  put  pared 
apples  shced  and  cored  into  the  batter,  and  fry 
some  of  it  with  each  shce.  Cm-rants,  or  sliced  le- 
mon as  thin  as  paper,  make  an  agreeable  change, 
l^rittors  for  company  should  bo  served  on  a folded 
napkin  in  the  dish.  Any  sort  of  sweetmeat,  or 
ripe  fruit,  may  bo  made  into  fritters. 

Spanish  Fritters. — Cut  the  crumb  of  a French 
roll  into  lengths,  as  thick  as  your  linger,  in  what 
sliapo  you  "will.  Soak  in  some  cream,  nutmeg, 
sugar,  pounded  cinnamon,  and  an  egg.  MTieu 
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well  soaked,  fry  of  a nice  brown  ; and  serve  with 
butter,  wine,  and  sugar  sauce. 

I Potatoe  Fritters. — Boil  two  large  potatoes,  scrape 
Itliem  fine  ; boat  four  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs, 
land  add  to  the  above  one  large  sjioonful  of  cream, 
another  of  sweet  wine,  a sc[iieeze  of  lemon,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Beat  this  batter  half  an  hour  at 
least.  It  will  be  extremely  light.  Put  a good 
cp-iantity  of  fine  lard  in  a stew-pan,  and  drop  a spoon- 
ful of  the  batter  at  a time  into  it.  Fi-y  them,  and 
servo  as  a sauce,  a glass  of  white  wine,  juice 
of  a lemon,  one  dessert  spoonful  of  peach-leaf  or 
almond-water,  and  some  white  sugar  warmed  to- 
gether : not  to  be  served  in  the  dish. 

Another  Kay. — Slice  Potatoes  thin,  cbp  them  in 
a fine  batter,  and  fry.  Serve  with  white  sugar  .sift- 
ed over  them.  Lemon-peel  and  a s2:)oonfid  of 
orange-flower  water,  should  be  added  to  the  batter. 

Boclcinys. — hlix  tliree  ounces  of  buck-wheat  flour, 
with  a tea-cu]iful  of  warm  milk,  and  a spoonful  of 
yeast ; let  it  rise  before  the  fire  about  an  hour ; then 
mix  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  the  batter  tlie  usual  tluckuess  for  pan- 
cakes, and  fry  them  tlie  same. 

PASTPY. 

Pich,  Puff  Paste. 

Puffs  may  bo  made  of  any  sort  of  fruit,  but  it 
•shovdd  1)0  prepared  first  with  sugar. 

YvYigh  an  C(pial  quantity  of  butter  with  as  much 
|fine  flour  as  you  judge  necessary;  mix  a little  of 
ithe  former  witli  the  latter,  and  umt  it  Avith  as  little 
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water  as  will  make  into  a stiff  paste.  Roll  it  out, . 
ami  put  all  tlie  Lutter  over  it  in  elice.s,  tiu-n  in  th& 
ends  and  roll  it  tliin ; do  this  twice,  and  touch 
it  no  more  than  can  be  avoided.  The  butter  may. 
be  added  at  twice ; and  to  those  who  are  not  ac-  ■ 
customed  to  make  paste  it  may  be  better  to  do  so. 

A quicker  oven  than  for  .short  eru-st. 

A less  rich  IPasfe. — ^T^’eigh  a pound  of  flour,  and. 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  rub  tliem  together, 
and  mix  into  a paste  with  a httle  water,  and  an 
egg  well  beaten — of  the  former  as  httle  as  will, 
suffice,  or  the  paste  will  be  tough.  Roll,  and  fold  it' 
three  or  foiu’  times. 

Rub  extremely  fine  in  one  pound  of  dried  flour: 
six  oimces  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  white  sugar  ; 
work  up  the  whole  into  a stiff  paste  with  as  httle 
hot  water  as  possible. 

Crust  for  J^enison  Pasty. — To  a quarter  of  a peck, 
of  fine  flour  use  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter, 
and  four  eggs  ; mix  into  paste  with  warm  water, 
and  work  it  smooth  and  to  a good  consistence.  Rut 
a paste  round  the  inside,  but  not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  let  the  cover  bo  pretty  tlhck,  to  bear 
the  long  continuance  in  llie  oven. 

Rice  Paste  for  Snrets. — Roil  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ground  rice  in  the  .smallest  quantity  of  water, 
strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as  well  as  you  can; 
beat  it  in  a mortar  ivith  half  an  onneo  of  butter, 
and  one  egg  well  beaten,  and  it  will  malo  an  c.x- 
cellent  paste  for  tarts,  &c. 

Rice  Paste  for  relishiny  thiiiys. — Clean  and  put 
some  rice  with  an  onion  and  a little  water  and  milk. 
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or  milk  only,  into  a saucepan,  and  simmer  tili  it 
swell.  Put  seasoned  chops  into  a dish,  and  cover 
it  with  rice  ; by  the  addition  of  an  egg  the  rice  will 
adhere  hotter, 

Rallits  fricasseed,  and  covered  thus  are  very 
good. 

Potatoe  Paste. — Pound  boiled  Potatoes  very  fine, 
and  add,  while  warm,  a sufilciency  of  butter  to 
make  the  mash  hold  together,  or  you  may  mix  with 
it  an  egg ; then  before  it  gets  cold,  flour  the  board 
pretty  well  to  prevent  it  from  sticking,  and  roll  it 
to  the  thickness  wanted. 

If  it  is  become  cjuite  cold  before  it  be  put  on  the 
dish,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack. 

Raised  Crusts  for  Custards  or  Fruit. — Put  four 
ounces  of  butter  into  a sauce-pan  with  water,  and 
when  it  boils,  pour  it  into  as  much  flour  as  you 
choose  ; knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth  ; cover  it  as 
in  page  209.  Paise  it ; and  if  for  custard,  put  a 
paper  within  to  keep  out  tho  .sides  till  half  done, 
then  fill  with  a cold  mixture  of  milk,  egg,  sugar, 
and  a little  peach-water,  lemon-peel,  or  nutmeg. 
By  cold  is  meant  that  the  egg  is  not  to  be  warmed, 
but  the  millc  shoidd  be  wai'ined  by  itself — not  to 
spoil  the  crust. 

Tho  above  butter  vull  make  a gi’eat  deal  of  raised 
crust,  which  must  not  be  rich,  or  it  will  bo  difficidt 
to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling. 

Fxcellent  Short  Crusts. — klake  two  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  cpiito  dry ; then 
mix  it  with  a pound  of  flour  well  dried  ; nib  into 
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it  tliree  oimccs  of  butter,  so  fine  as  not  to  be  seen 
— into  some  cream  put  the  yolks  of  two  e^gs,  beat- 
en, and  mix  the  above  into  a smootli  paste  ; roll  it  • | 
thin,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  , 

Another. — ^fix  with  a pound  of  fno  flour  dried,  . ] 
an  ounce  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted ; then  . i 
crumble  three  ounces  of  butter  in  it,  till  it  looks  • i 
all  like  flour,  and  with  a gill  of  boihug  cream,  work  . i 
it  up  to  a lino  paste.  i 

Another,  not  sweet  hut  rich. — Eub  six  ounces  of:  i 
butter  in  eight  ounces  of  line  flom- : mix  into  a i c 
stiffish  paste,  with  as  little  water  as  possible  ; beat  t i 
it  well,  and  roll  it  thin.  This,  as  well  as  tlie  for-  • 
mer,  is  proper  for  tarts  of  fresh  or  preserved  fi'uits.  . t 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

A rer)/ fine  Crust  for  Orunr/e-chcesecahcs,  or  Suret--  i 
meats  when  to  he  jiarticulartu  nice. — Dry  a iiound  oft  n 
tlie  best  flour,  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  relined  i c 
sugar ; then  work  half  a x^ound  of  butter  with ; t; 
your  hand  till  it  comes  to  froth  ; xmt  tlie  flour  into  • t 
it  by  degrees,  and  work  into  it,  Avell  beaten  and  . 
strained,  the  j’olks  of  three  and  whites  of  two  eggf?.  r 
If  too  limber,  ]mt  some  flour  and  sugar  to  make  it : j 
fit  to  roll.  Lino  your  patty-xian.s,  and  till.  A lit-  - f 
lie  above  fifteen  minutes  will  bake  tliem.  Against  i ^ 
they  come  out,  have  ready  some  refined  sugar  beat : ; 
up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  as  thick  as  you  can;  5; 
ice  them  all  over,  set  them  in  the  oven  to  harden,  k 
and  serve  cold.  Use  fresli  butter. 

Salt  butter  will  make  a very  fine  flaky  crust;  t. 
but  if  for  mince-pies,  or  any  sweet  things,  should  ^ 
bo  wa.shcd. 
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Olservations  on  Pastry, 

An  adept  in  pastry  never  leaves  any  part  of  it 
adlieriug  to  tlio  board,  or  disli  used  in  making.  It 
is  best  when  rolled  on  marble,  or  a very  large  slate. 
In  very  liot  weather,  the  butter  .should  be  put  into 
cold  water  to  keep  it  as  firm  as  possible  ; and  if 
made  onrly  in  the  morning  and  pi-eserved  from  the 
air  until  it  is  to  bo  baked,  the  cook  wiU  find  it 
mucli  better.  A good  hand  at  pastry  will  use 
much  loss  butter,  and  produce  lighter  crust  than 
others.  Salt  butter,  if  very  good,  and  well  washed, 
makes  a fine  flaky  crust. 

Pemarh  on  usiny  preserved  Fruit  in  Pastry. — Pre- 
served fruits  should  not  bo  baked  long  ; those  that 
have  been  done  witli  their  full  proportion  of  sugar, 
need  no  baking ; the  crust  should  be  baked  in  a 
I tin  shape,  and  the  fruit  be  afterwards  added ; or 
it  may  be  put  into  a small  dish,  or  tart-jians,  and 
1 the  covers  be  baked  on  a tin,  cut  out  according  to 
your  taste. 

Apple  Pie. — Pare  and  core  the  fruit,  having 
'Wiped  the  outside  ; which,  with  the  cores,  boil  with 
a,  little  water  till  it  tastes  well ; strain,  and  put  a 
little  sugar,  and  a bit  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and 
simmer  again.  In  the  meantime  place  the  apples 
in  a disli,  a paste  being  put  round  the  edge ; when 
one  layer  is  in,  sprinkle  lialf  the  sugar,  and  shred 
lemon-peel,  and  squeeze  somejuico,  ora  glass  of 
cider  if  the  apples  have  lost  their  spirit  ; j)ut  in 
tlio  rest  of  the  apples,  sugar,  and  the  liquor  that 
jou  lia\  e boiled.  Cover  with  paste.  You  niay 
add  some  butter  when  cut,  if  eaten  hot ; or  put 
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cjiiiRce-marmalade,  orango-pasto  or  cloves,  to 
flavour. 

Hot  Apple  Pie. — l\Iake  witli  tlie  fruit,  sugar,  and 
a clove,  and  put  a Lit  of  butter  in  when  cut  open. 

Cherry  Pie  should  have  a mixture  of  other 
fruit ; currants  or  raspberries,  or  both. 

Currant  Pie. — With  or  without  raspbemes. 

Mince  Pie. — Of  scrai^ed  beef  free  from  shin  and 
strings,  weigh  two  pounds,  four  pounds  of  suet 
jjicked  and  chopped,  then  add  six  pounds  of  cur- 
rants nicely  cleaned  and  perfectly  diy,  three  ponmls  i 
of  chopped  apples,  the  i)cel  and  juice  of  two  lemons, 
a pint  of  sweet  wine,  a nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  mace,  ditto  pimento,  in  finest 
powder ; press  the  whole  into  a deep  pan  when 
■well  mixed,  and  Iceep  it  covered  in  a diy  cool  place. 

Half  the  Cjuantity  is  enough,  unless  for  a very 
large  family. 

Have  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  ready,  and 
put  some  of  each  in  the  pies  when  made. 

Mince  Pies  teitlmd  Meat. — Of  the  best  apples  six  . 
pounds,  pared  cored  and  minced ; of  fresh  suet, 
and  raisins  stoned,  each  tliree  pounds,  likewise  ■ 
minced ; to  those  add  of  mace  and  cinnamon  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  eadi,  and  ciglit  cloves  in  finest 
powder,  three  pounds  of  tlie  finest  powder  sugar, 
tliree  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  the  rinds  of  four, 
and  juice  of  two  lemons,  half  a pint  of  port,  the 
same  of  brandy.  I\Iix  well,  and  put  into  a deep 
pan.  Have  ready  washed  and  dried  four  pounds 
of  currants,  and  add  as  you  make  the  pies,  with  can- 
died fruit. 
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Lemon  Minco  Pics. — Squeeze  a lai’ge  lemon,  boil 
d tlie  outside  till  tender  enough  to  beat  to  a mash, 
jj  add  to  it  three  large  apples  chopped,  and  foiu- 
ti  ounces  of  suet,  half  a pound  of  currants,  foiu’  oimces 
1 of  sugar ; put  the  j nice  of  the  lemon,  and  candied 
fi'uit  as  for  other  pies.  jMake  a short  crust,  and 
[|  fill  the  patty-pans  as  usual. 

.1  Ppg  Mince  Pies. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  shred  them 
It  small ; shred  double  the  quantity  of  suet ; then  put 
I currants  washed  and  picked  one  pound,  or  more,  if 

Sthe  eggs  were  large ; the  peel  of  one  lemon  shred 
very  fine,  and  the  juice,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine, 
I mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  a very  little  salt : orange, 
^ lemon  and  citron,  candied.  Make  a light  paste  for 
i|  them. 

Currant  and  Paspherry. — For  a tart,  fine  the  dish, 

1 put  sugar  and  fruit,  lay  bars  across  and  bake. 

I Light  Paste  for  Tarts  and  Cheesecakes. — Beat  the 
i white  of  an  egg  to  a strong  froth ; then  mix  it  with 
as  much  water  as  will  make  three  quarters  of  a 
n pound  of  fine  flour  into  a very  stiff  paste ; roll  it 
E very  thin,  then  lay  the  third  part  of  liaK  a pound 
of  butter  upon  it  in  little  Ijits ; dredge  it  with  some 
flour  left  out  at  first,  and  roll  up  tight.  Eoll  it 
L’  out  again  and  put  the  same  proportion  of  butter ; 

I.  and  so  proceed  till  all  be  worked  up. 

ILcing  for  Tarts. — Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and 
some  melted  butter  well  together,  wash  the  tarts 
with  a feather,  and  sift  sugar  over  as  you  put 
i them  in  the  oven.  Or  beat  white  of  egg,  wash 

I the  paste,  and  sift  white  sugar. 

Tijypui  Tarts. — Bare  thin  two  Seville  or  China 
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oranges ; boil  tlie  peel  tender,  and  shred  it  fine ; 
pare  and  core  twenty  apples,  put  them  in  a stew- 
pan,  and  as  little  water  as  possible;  when  half- 
done,  add  half  a pound  of  sugar,  the  orange-peel 
and  juice ; boil  tiU  pretty  thick.  When  cold,  put 
in  a shallow  dish,  or  patty-pans  lined  with  paste, 
to  turn  out,  and  be  eaten  cold. 

Prune  Tart. — Give  prunes  a scald,  take  out  the 
stones  and  break  them  ; put  the  kernels,  prunes, 
and  sugar  into  a httle  cranberry  juice;  simmer;, 
and  when  cold  make  a tart  of  the  sweetmeat. 

Orange  Tart. — Squeeze,  pulp,  and  boil  two  Se- 
ville oranges  tender ; weigh  them  and  double  of 
sugar ; beat  both  together  to  a paste,  and  then 
add  the  juice  and  puli^  of  the  fruit,  and  the  size  of 
a waUnut  of  fresh  butter,  and  beat  all  together. 
Choose  a very  shallow  dish,  hne  it  with  a light 
pufi'  crust,  and  lay  the  j)aste  of  orange  in  it.  You . 
may  ice  it. 

Codlin  Tart. — Scald  the  fi’uit  as  will  be  directed . 
under  that  article ; when  ready  take  off  the  tliin 
skin,  and  lay  them  whole  in  a dish,  put  a httle  of : 
the  water  that  the  apples  were  boiled  in  at  bottom, 
sti’ew  them  over  with  lump-sugar  or  fine  Lisbon; 
when  cold,  put  a paste  round  the  edges  and  cover. 

Yo\i  may  wet  it  with  white  of  egg,  and  strew 
sugar  over ; which  looks  well  : or  cut  the  hd  in . 
quarters,  without  touching  the  paste  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish  ; and  either  put  the  broad  end  down- 
wards, and  make  the  point  stand  up,  or  remove 
tlio  lid  altogether.  I’our  a good  custard  over  it 
when  cold ; sift  sugar  over. 
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Or,  line  Hie  bottom  of  a shallow  clisli  with  paste, 
lay  the  apples  in  it,  sweeten,  and  lay  little  twists 
of  paste  over  in  bars. 

likularh  Tart. — Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  of  four 
or  five  inches,  and  take  off  the  thin  skin.  If  you 
have  a hot  hearth,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  put 
over  a tliin  S3'rup  of  sugar  and  water,  cover  with 
another  dish,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  an 
hour,  or  do  them  in  a block-tin  sauce-jinn. 

"Wlien  cold  make  into  a tart,  or  codlin.  When 
tender,  the  baking  the  crust  will  be  sufficient. 

Iias2)icrri/  Tart  ^vit]l  Cream. — Poll  out  some  thin 
puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a patty-pan  of  what  size 
j'ou  choose ; put  in  raspberries ; strew  over  them 
tine  sugar ; cover  with  a thin  bd  and  then  bake. 
Cut  it  open  and  liavo  ready  the  following  mixture 
warm  : half  a jiint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  or 
tliree  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a httlo  sugar ; and 
when  this  is  added  to  the  tart,  retuim  it  to  the 
oven  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

OraiKje  Tart. — Line  a tart  pan  with  thin  puff 
paste ; put  into  it  orange  marmalade  that  is  made 
with  apple  jelly  ; lay  bars  of  paste,  or  a croquant 
cover  over,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Fried  Patties. — IMince  a bit  of  cold  veal,  and  six 
oysters,  mix  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  and  a very  small  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
add  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  ; warm  all  in  a tosser, 
but  don’t  boil,  let  it  go  cold;  have  ready  a good 
puif  paste,  roll  thin,  and  cut  it  in  round  or  scpiaro 
bits ; put  some  of  the  above  between  two  of  them, 
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twist  tlio  edges  to  keep  in  the  gravy,  and  fry  them 
of  a fine  brown. 

This  is  a very  good  thing ; and  baked,  is  a fash- 
ionable dish. 

"Wash  all  patties  over  with  egg  before  baking. 

Ojjster  Patties. — Put  a fine  pulf  paste  into  small 
patty-jians,  and  cover  with  paste,  with  a bit  of 
bread  in  each ; and  against  the,y  are  baked  have 
ready  the  following  to  fill  with,  taking  out  the 
bread.  Take  off  the  beards  of  the  0}'sters,  cut  the 
other  parts  in  small  bits,  put  them  in  a small  tosser, 
with  a grate  of  nutmeg,  the  least  white  pepper, 
and  salt,  a morsel  of  lemon-peel,  cut  so  small  that 
you  can  scarcely  see  it,  a httle  cream,  and  a little 
of  the  oyster  licj^uor.  Simmer  for  a few  minutes 
before  you  fill. 

Observe  to  put  a bit  of  crust  into  all  patties,  to 
keep  them  hollow  while  baking. 

Lobster  Fatties. — Make  with  the  same  seasoning, 
a little  cream,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  butter. 

Podovics,  or  Beef  2^atties. — Slired  underdone 
dressed  beef  with  a little  fat,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  shallot  or  onion.  Make  a plain 
paste,  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  in  shape  hko  an  ap-- 
]do  pulF,  fill  it  with  the  mince,  jfinch  the  edges,  and' 
liy  tlicm  of  a nice  brown.  The  paste  should  bo 
mado  with  a small  cpiantity  of  butter,  egg  and 
milk. 

]"eal  Patties. — iMince  some  veal  that  is  not  quite 
done,  with  a little  parsley,  lemon-iicel,  a scrape  of  y 
nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  salt;  add  a little  cream  and  l- 
gravy  just  to  moisten  the  meat;  and  if  you  have  f 
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any  liam,  scrape  a little  and  add  to  it.  Don’t  warm 
it  till  the  patties  are  baked. 

Turhcij  Patties. — Mince  some  of  the  white  part, 
and  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg,  salt,  a very  little 
white  pepper,  cream,  and  a very  little  bit  of  butter 
warmed,  hll  the  patties. 

Sweet  Patties. — Chop  the  meat  of  a boiled  calf’s 
foot,  of  which  you  use  the  liquor  for  jelly,  two  ap- 
ples, one  ounce  of  orange  and  lemon-peel  candied, 
and  some  fresh  peel  and  juice,  mix  with  them  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  tlie  yolk  of  an  egg,  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  and  four  ounces  of  currants  washed  and 
di’ied.  Bake  in  small  patty-pans. 

Patties  resemhling  Mince  Pies. — Chop  the  kidney 
and  fat  of  cold  veal,  apple,  orange,  and  lemon-peel 
candied,  and  fresh  currants,  a little  wine,  two  or 
three  cloves,  a little  brandy,  and  a bit  of  sugar. 
Bake  as  before. 

Ap2)le  Puffs. — Pare  the  fruit,  and  either  stew 
them  in  a stone  jar  or  on  a hot  hearth,  or  bake 
them.  When  cold,  mix  the  pulp  of  the  apple  with 
sugar  and  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  talcing  as  little  of 
the  apple-juice  as  you  can.  Bake  them  in  thin 
jiasto  in  a quick  oven ; a quarter  of  an  hour  wiU 
do  them  if  small.  Orange  or  quince  marmalade, 
is  a great  improvement.  Cinnamon  pounded,  or 
orange-flower  water  in  change. 

Ixmon  Puffs. — Boat  and  sift  a pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  double  refined  sugar ; grate  the  rind  of  two 
largo  lemons,  and  mix  it  weU  with  sugar;  then 
beat  the  whites  of  three  new-laid  eggs  a great 
while,  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  peel,  and  boat  it 
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foi‘  an  hour ; make  it  up  in  any  shape  you  please, 
and  bake  it  on  pa})er  put  on  tin  plates,  in  a mod- 
erate oven.  l)on’t  remove  tlie  paper  till  cold. 
Oiling  the  paper  vill  make  it  come  ofi'  with  ease. 

Cheese  Puff’s.  Strain  ehee.se  curd  from  the  whey, 
and  beat  half  a pint  basin  of  it  tine  into  a mortar, 
with  a spoonful  and  a half  of  Horn’,  three  eggs,  but 
only  one  white,  a spoonful  of  orange-flour  water, 
a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  make  it  .pretty 
sweet.  Lay  a little  of  tliis  paste,  in  small  very 
round  cakes,  on  a tin  plate.  If  the  oven  is  hot,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  bake  them.  Serve  with 
pudding  sauce. 

ExceUent  Light  Puff's. — klix  two  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  some  nutmeg,  half 
a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little  loaf-sugar,  and  one 
egg ; then  fry  it  onougli,  but  not  brown  ; beat  it  in 
a mortar  with  five  eggs,  whites  and  j'olks ; put  a 
quantity  of  lard  in  a frying-pan,  and  when  quite 
hot,  drop  a dessert  spoonful  of  butter  at  a time ; 
turn  as  they  brown.  Servo  them  immediately,  with 
sweet  sauce. 

To  prepare  Ven  ison  for  pasty . — Take  the  bones  out, 
then  season  and  beat  tlio  meat,  lay  it  into  a stone 
jar  in  largo  pieces,  pour  upon  it  some  plain  di-awn- 
beof  gravy,  but  not  a strong  one,  hpy  the  bones  on 
the  top,  tiicn  sot  the  jar  in  a warm-bath,  that  is  a 
sauce-pan  of  water  over  the  fire,  simmer  three  or 
four  liour.s — then  leave  it  in  a cold  placotillnext  day. 
Kemove  the  cake  of  fat,  lay  the  meat  in  handsome 
pieces  on  tlio  di.sh;  if  not  sutficienth- seasoned,  add 
more  pepper,  salt  or  pimento  as  necessary.  Tut 
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some  of  tlie  gi’avy,  and  keep  the  remainder  for  the 
time  of  ser\-ing.  If  the  venison  be  thus  prepared, 
it  viU  not  require  so  mudi  time  to  bake,  or  such  a 
very  thicli  crust  as  is  usual,  and  by  which  the  under 
part  is  seldom  done  througli. 

Venison  Fasti/. — A Shoulder  boned  makes  a good 
pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the 
want  of  fat  supplied  by  that  of  a fine  well-hung  loin 
of  mutton,  steeped  twenty-fom-  hours  in  equal  parts 
of  rape,  vinegar,  and  port. 

The  shoulder  being  sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  rub  it  well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  to  be  used  wipe  it  perfectly  clean  from 
it,  and  the  wine. 

A mistalce  used  to  prevail,  that  venison  could  not 
be  baked  too  much  ; but,  as  above  directed,  three 
or  foiu’  hours  in  a slow  oven  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  preserved. 
Either  in  a shoulder  or  side,  the  meat  must  be  cut 
in  j)ieces,  and  laid  with  fat  between,  that  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  each  person,  without  breaking  up 
the  pasty  to  find  it.  Lay  some  pepper  and  salt  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  some  butter ; then  the 
meat  nicely  packed,  that  it  may  bo  sufficiently  done, 
but  not  lie  hollow  to  harden  at  the  edges. 

Tlie  venison  bones  should  bo  boiled  with  some 
fine  old  mutton — of  this  gravy  put  half  a pint  cold 
into  the  dish;  then  lay  butter  on  the  venison,  and 
cover  as  well  as  line  tlie  sides  with  a thick  crust, 
but  don’t  put  one  under  tlie  moat.  Keep  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gravy  till  the  pasty  comes  from  tlie 
oven;  put  it  into  the  middle  by  a funnel,  quite  hot, 
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and  slialie  the  disli  to  mix  well.  It  should  be  sea- 
soned Muth  pepper  and  salt. 

To  make  a pady  of  Beef  or  Mtdton,  to  eat  as  tccH 
as  Venison. — Bone  a small  rump  or  a piece  of  sir- 
loin of  beef,  or  a fat  loin  of  mutton,  after  hanging 
several  days.  Beat  it  very  well  with  a rolling-pin  ; 
then  rub  ten  pounds  of  meat  with  foiu  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  pour  over  it  a glass  of  port,  and  the  samo 
of  vinegar.  Lot  it  lie  five  days  and  nights ; wa.sh 
and  wipe  the  meat  very  di-y,  season  it  very  high  with 
jiopper,  Jamaica  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Lay 
it  in  your  dish,  and  to  ten  pounds  put  one  pound 
or  near  of  butter,  spreading  it  over  the  meat.  Put 
a crust  round  the  edges,  and  cover  with  a thick  one 
or  it  wiU  be  over  done  before  the  meat  be  soaked — 
it  must  be  done  in  a slow  oven. 

Set  the  bones  in  a pian  in  the  oven,  with  no  more- 
water  than  will  cover  them,  and  one  glass  of  port^ 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  that  you  may  have  a little 
rich  gravy  to  add  to  the  paste  when  di’awn. 

Note. — Sugar  gives  a greater  shortness,  and  bet- 
ter flavour  to  the  meats  than  salt,  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  which  hardens — and  it  is  quite  as  great  a 
preservative. 

Botatoo  Pasty. — Boil,  peel,  and  mash  potatoes  as 
fine  as  possible ; mix  them  ivith  salt,  pejiper,  and 
a good  bit  of  butter.  Make  a paste ; roU  it  out 
thin  like  a largo  puff,  and  put  in  the  potatoe ; fold 
over  one  half,  pinching  the  edges.  Bake  in  a mod- 
erate oven. 

Cheap  and  e.rceltcnt  Custards. — Boil  three  pints  of 
new  millc,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  a bit  of  cinna- 
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mon,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  and  sweeten  it. 
Ikleanwhile  rub  down  smooth  a large  spoonful  of 
rico-iiour  into  a cup  of  cold  milk,  and  mix  Avith  it 
two  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten.  Take  a ba.sin  of  the 
boiling  milk,  and  mix  with  cold,  and  then  pour 
that  to  the  boiling  ; stirring  it  one  way  till  it  begins 
to  thicken,  and  is  just  going  to  boil  up  ; then  pour 
it  into  a j)an,  stir  it  some  time,  add  a large  spoon- 
fid  of  peach-water,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  or 
a little  ratafia,  hlarbles  boiled  in  custard,  or  any 
thing  likely  to  burn,  AviU  by  shaking  them  in  the 
sance-pan,  prevent  it  from  catching. 

Richer  Custard. — Boil  a pint  of  milk  with  lemon- 
jieel  and  cinnamon ; mix  a pint  of  cream,  and  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten ; when  the  milk 
E tastes  of  the  seasoning,  sweeten  it  enough  for  the 
whole ; pour  it  into  the  cream,  stirring  it  Avell ; 
then  give  the  custard  a simmer  till  of  a proper 
tldckuess.  Don’t  let  it  boil ; stir  the  whole  time 
one  way ; season  as  above.  If  to  be  extremely 
rich,  put  no  mdk,  but  a cjuart  of  cream  to  the  eggs. 

R>alced  Custard. — Boil  one  pint  of  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  milli ; with  mace,  cinnamon,  and  lemon- 
peel,  a little  of  each.  When  cold,  mix  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs ; sweeten  and  make  j’oiu’  cups  or 
paste  nearly  full.  Bake  them  ten  minutes. 

Lemon  Ctistards. — Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
till  they  are  as  white  as  milk ; then  put  to  them  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
patod,  and  the  juice  sweetened  to  your  taste.  Stir 
it  on  the  fire  till  thick  enough;  then  add  a largo 
I glass  of  rich  wine,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy; 
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give  tlie  whole  one  scald,  and  put  it  in  cups  to  bo 
eaten  cold. 

Almond  Custard. — Blanch  and  heat  four  ounces 
of  almonds  fine  with  a spoonful  of  water  ; heat  a 
pint  of  cream  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and 
put  them  to  the  yolks  of  form  eggs,  and  as  much 
sugar  as  will  make  it  pretty  sweet ; then  add  tho 
almonds  ; stir  it  all  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  thickness;  hut  don’t  hoil  Pom-  it  into 
cups. 

Cheesecalces. — Strain  the  whey  from  the  curd  of 
two  Cjuarts  of  milk  ; when  rather  dry  crumhle  it 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of 
fresh  hutter,  one  ounce  of  pounded  hlanched  al- 
monds, a little  orange-flower  water  half  a glass  of 
raisin  wine,  a grated  biscuit,  four  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, some  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  in  line  jmwder, 
and  heat  all  the  above  with  three  eggs,  and  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  till  quite  light ; then  till  the  patty- 
pans three  parts  full. 

A i)lain(ir  sort. — Turn  three  cpiarts  of  milk  to 
curd,  break  it  and  drain  the  whej' ; when  dr}’,  break 
it  in  a pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  till  perfectly 
smooth  ; put  to  it  a pint  and  a half  of  thin  cream, 
or  good  milk,  and  add  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
and  tlirco  ounces  of  currants. 

Cheesecakes,  another  wai/. — Mix  tho  cm-d  of  ihreo 
quarts  of  milk,  a pound  of  cm-rants,  twelve  ounces 
ol'Lishon  sugar,  a (puirter  of  an  oxince  of  cinnamon, 
ditto  of  nutmeg,  tho  peel  of  one  lemon  choiiped  so 
lino  that  it  becomes  a paste,  tho  yolks  of  eight  and 
whiles  of  six  egg.s,  a pint  of  scalded  cream,  and  a 
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glass  of  brandy.  Put  a light  thin  puff  paste  in  the 
pattj-pans,  and  three  parts  fill  them. 

Lemon  Chocsccalccs. — Mix  foiu’  ounces  of  sifted 
lump-sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  gently 
I melt  it ; then  add  the  yolks  of  two  and  the  white 
of  one  egg,  the  rind  of  three  lemons  shred  line,  and 
the  juice  of  one  and  a half,  one  Savoy  biscuit,  some 
blanched  almonds  pounded,  three  spoonfuls  of 
i brandy;  mix  well,  and  put  in  paste  made  as 
follows  : eight  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter, 
two-thirds  of  which  mix  uuth  the  flour  fir.st,  then 
wet  it  with  six  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  roll  the  re- 
; mainder  in. 

1 Another  ivay. — Boil  two  largo  lemons,  or  three 

I small  ones,  and  after  squeezing,  pound  them  well 
! together  in  a mortar,  with  foiu-  ounces  of  loaf-sugar, 

I the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  eight  oimces  of  fresh  but- 
I ter.  Fill  the  pattj-pans  half  full. 

Orange  cheesecakes  are  done  the  same  way,  only 

(you  must  boil  the  peel  in  two  or  three  waters  to 
take  out  the  bitterness,  or  make  them  of  orange 
marmalade  well  beaten  in  a mortar. 

! Orange  Cheemalces. — When  you  have  blanched 
j half  a pound  of  almonds  beat  them  very  fine,  with 
orange-flower  water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar 
ri  beaten  and  sifted,  a pound  of  butter  that  has  been 
[ I melted  carefully  without  oihng,  and  which  must  bo 
1 1 nearly  cold  before  you  use  it ; then  beat  the  yolks 
i I of  ten,  and  whites  of  four  eggs  ; pound  two  candied 
r oranges,  and  a fre.sh  one  with  the  bitterness  boiled 
i I out,  in  a mortar  tiU  as  tender  as  marmalade,  M'ith- 
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out  any  lumps ; and  beat  the  wbolo  together,  and  > 
put  into  pattypans. 

Fotatoe  Cheesecakes. — Boil  six  ounce.s  of  potatoes, 
and  four  ounces  of  lemon-peel ; beat  the  latter  in 
a mai’ble  mortar  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  then  add 
the  potatoes,  beaten,  and  four  ounces  of  butter  melt- 
ed in  a bttle  cream.  "When  well  mixed  let  it  stand 
to  grow  cold.  Put  crust  in  pattypans,  and  rather 
more  than  half  fill  them.  Bake  in  a cpiick  oven 
half  an  hour,  sifting  some  double-refined  sugar  on 
tliom  when  going  to  the  oven.  This  quantity  vdll 
make  a dozen. 

Almond  Cheeseeahes. — Blanch  and  pound  four 
ounces  of  almonds,  and  a few  bitter,  with  a spoonfid  ( 
of  water ; then  add  four  ounces  of  sugar  pounded, 
a spoonful  of  cream,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten  ; mix  all  as  quick  as  possible ; put  into 
very  small  pattjqmns,  and  bake  in  a pretty  warm 
oven  under  twenty  minutes.  , 

Another  loay. — Blanch  and  pound  four  ounces  of 
almonds,  with  a little  orange-fiower,  or  rose-water ; , 

then  stir  in  the  yolks  of  six  and  wliites  of  three 
eggs,  well  beaten,  five  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  the 
peel  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a bttle  of  the  juice;  * 
sweeten  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar.  AMieu  well  mix-  . - 
ed,  bake  in  a debcate  paste,  in  small  pans.  f 

Another  way. — Press  the  whey  Lom  as  much  curd  . j 
as  will  make  two  dozeu  small  ones ; then  put  it  on  ' 
the  back  of  a sieve,  and  with  half  an  ounce  of  but-  I j 
ter  rub  it  through  with  the  back  of  a spoon ; i>ut  j ^ 
to  it  six  yollvs,  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  a few  i I 
bitter  almonds,  pounded  with  as  much  sugar  as  ‘ 
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r make  tlie  curd  properly  sweet : mix  with,  it 
I the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  and  a glass  of  brandy. 
P Put  a puff  paste  into  the  pans,  and  ten  minutes 
I -will  bake  them. 

Dough  Nuts. — Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
( ter  into  a pound  of  flour,  then  add  five  ounces  of 
L sugar,  two  eggs,  about  a dessert-spoonful  of  yeast, 
I and  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  into  a stiff  paste. 
!i  Let  it  stand  to  rise,  then  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into 
ti  shapes,  with  a paste-cutter,  and  boil  them  in  lard, 
f till  they  are  of  a nice  brown  coloiu’. 

A Tipsy  Calcc. — Put  a sponge-cake  into  a deep 

! China  or  glass  dish,  pour  round  it  some  white  wine 
(raisin  is  very  suitable),  and  a wine-glass  of  brandy. 
Let  the  cakes  soak  up  the  wine,  and  then  strew 
sifted  sugar  over  it,  and  poiu'  in  the  dish  a rich 
thick  custard.  Ornament  the  top  of  the  cake  by 
1 sticking  a light  flower  in  the  centre,  or  bits  of  clear 
I curi’ant-jelly,  or  blanch  and  spht  some  sweet  al- 
i monds,  and  stick  them  thickly  over  the  cake. 

Royal  Paste,  called  “ Au  Choux." — This  paste  is 
1 the  basis  of  many  sorts  of  pastry  ; it  is  used  to  mix 
['  an  infinite  number  of  second-course  dishes  of  vari- 
c ous  forms,  and  of  different  denominations. 

Take  a stew-pan  large  enough  to  contain  four 
cpiarts  of  water,  pour  half  a pint  of  water  into  it, 

' with  a quarter  of  a pound  or  a little  more  of  fresh 
butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a httlo  salt,  and  tlie 
I peel  of  a lemon ; let  the  whole  boil  tiU  the  butter 
' is  entirely  melted.  Then  take  some  very  fine  dry 
' flour,  and  shako  it  through  a sieve.  Take  the 
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lemon-poel  out  witli  a ladle,  and  throw  a lianflful 
of  honr  into  tlio  preparation  wiiile  boiling ; take 
care,  however,  not  to  put  more  flour  tliau  the  lirp 
nor  can  soak  up.  Stir  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
the  paste  can  easily  be  detached  from  the  stew-pan, 
and  then  take  it  oif  the  fire.  Kext  break  an  c"£r 
into  this  paste,  and  mix  it  well ; then  break  a se- 
cond, which  also  mix  ; do  not  put  more  eggs  than 
the  paste  can  absorb,  but  j’ou  must  be  careful  not 
to  make  this  preparation  too  lirpiid.  It  is  almost 
certain,  that  about  five  or  six  eggs  will  be  wanted 
for  the  above  quantity  ; then  form  them  en  choux, 
by  which  is  meant,  in  the  shape  of  a ball  an  inch 
in  circumference.  As  this  paste  swells  very  much, 
you  must  dress  it  accordingiy,  putting  the  choux 
on  a baldng  sheet,  at  an  inch  distant  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  they  may  undergo  a greater 
otfcct  in  the  oven.  Bru.sh  them  over  as  usual  with 
the  dorime  or  egg  wash,  to  which  has  been  added 
a little  milk.  Put  them  into  an  oven  moderately 
hot,  but  do  not  open  the  oven  tiU  they  are  quite 
b.aked,  otherwise  they  would  flatten,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  make  tliem  rise  again  would  be  use- 
less ; next  dry  them.  Sometimes  ,you  may  glaze 
them  ; at  other  times  you  may  send  them  up  witli- 
out  being  glazed.  To  detach  them  from  the  baking 
sheet,  ap[)ly  the  sharp  edge  of  your  kiiife,  and  take 
them  off  gently.  Then  make  a small  opening  on 
the  side,  into  whicli  p\it,  with  a tea-spoon  such 
sweetmeats  as  you  tliink  proper,  and  send  them  up 
dished  en  l)uisson. 

N.  1). — Be  cantiotis  to  smell  evoiy  egg,  before 
you  use  it,  for  a bad  one  would  spoil  the  v hole. 
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Observations  on  Dressing  Vegetables. 

VegeTjVbles  slioulcl  be  carefully  cleaned  from  in- 
I sects,  and  nicely  'trashed.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of 
; -n-ater,  and  drain  tlieni  tlie  moment  tliey  are  done 
[ enough.  K overboiled,  they  lose  their  beauty  and 
crispness.  Bad  cooks  sometimes  dress  them  with 
c meat;  which  is  wi’ong,  except  carrots  with  boiling 
E beef. 

To  boil  Vegetables  green. — Be  sm’e  the  water  boils 
i!  when  you  put  them  in.  Make  them  boil  very  fast. 
) Don’t  cover,  but  watch  them  ; and  if  the  water  has 
M not  slackened,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  done  when 

(they  begin  to  sink.  Then  take  them  out  imme- 
diately or  the  color  will  change.  Hard  water,  es- 
} pecialiy  if  chalybeate,  spoils  the  color  of  such  vege- 
,1;  tables  as  shoidd  be  green. 

! To  boil  them  green  in  hard  icafer,  put  a teaspoon- 
^ fid  of  salt  of  wormwood  into  the  water  when  it 
p boils,  before  the  vegetables  are  put  in. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — To  boil  or  stew. — This  excel- 
H lent  vegetable  may  be  boiled  as  asparagus.  When 
a boiled,  divide  it  lengthways  into  two,  and  serve  it 
a up  on  a toast  accompanied  by  melted  butter ; or 
f when  nearly  boiled,  divide  it  as  above,  and  stow 
gently  in  gravy  like  cucumbers.  Caro  sliould  bo 
■I  taken  to  choose  young  ones  not  exceeding  six  inches 
in  length. 

2o  keep  Green  Peas. — Shell,  and  put  them  into  a 
i kettle  ot  water  when  it  boils;  give  them  two  or 
i three  warms  only,  and  pour  them  in  a colander. 
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AVlien  the  water  (li’ains  off,  turn  them  out  on  a 
dresser  covered  with  cloth,  and  pom'  them  on  an- 
other to  dry  perfectly.  Then  bottle  them  in  wide- 
mouthed bottles ; leaving  only  room  to  pour  clari- 
fied mutton-suet  upon  them  an  inch  thick,  and  for 
the  cork.  Eosin  it  down  ; and  keep  in  the  cellar 
or  in  the  earth,  as  will  be  directed  for  gooseberries, 
under  the  head  of  keeping  for  Whiter. — When  they 
are  to  be  used,  boil  them  till  tender,  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a spoonfid  of  sugar,  and  a bit  of  mint. 

Another  ivag  as  pfaetieed  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
kitchen. — When  they  are  to  be  used  let  them  he  an 
hour  in  water ; then  set  them  on  with  cold  water 
and  a bit  of  butter,  and  boil  them  till  ready.  Put 
a sprig  of  dried  mint  to  boil  with  them. 

Boiled  Peas  should  not  be  overdone,  nor  in 
much  water.  Chop  some  scalded  mint  to  garnish 
them,  and  stir  a piece  of  butter  in  with  them. 

To  stew  Green  Peas. — Put  a quart  of  peas,  a let- 
tuce, and  an  onion  both  shced,  a bit  of  butter,  pep- 
per, salb  and  no  more  water  than  hangs  round  the 
lettuce  from  washing.  Stew  them  two  hours  very 
gently.  When  to  be  served,  beat  up  an  egg,  and 
stir  it  into  them  : or  a httle  ilour  and  butter. 

Some  think  a tea-spoonful  of  white  powdered 
sugar  is  an  improvement.  Gra'\')’  may  be  added, 
but  tlien  there  will  be  less  of  the  Havour  of  the 
peas.  Chop  a bit  of  mint,  and  stew  them. 

2'o  stew  Old  Peas. — Stew  tliem  in  water  all  night, 
if  not  fine  boilers;  otherwise  only  half  an  liour; 
put  them  into  water  enough  just  to  cover  them,  f 
with  a good  bit  of  butter,  or  a piece  of  beef  or  jiorL 
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: Stew  them  very  gently  till  the  peas  are  soft,  and  tho 
ij  meat  is  tender  ; if  it  is  not  salt  meat,  add  salt  and 
I a little  pepper.  Serve  them  round  the  meat. 

To  dress  Articholces. — Trim  a few  of  the  outside 
[ leaves  off,  and  cut  the  stalk  even.  If  young,  half 
an  hoiu’  will  boil  them.  They  are  better  for  being 
I gathered  two  or  three  days  first.  Serve  them  vdth 
^ melted  butter,  in  as  many  small  cups  as  there  are 
I artichokes,  to  help  with  each. 

Articliohe  Bottoms. — If  elided,  they  must  be  soak- 

Ied,  then  stewed  in  weak  gravy,  and  served  with  or 
without  forcemeat  in  each.  Or  they  may  be  boiled 
in  milk,  and  served  with  cream  sauce ; or  added  to 
;!  ragouts,  French  pies,  &c. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  must  be  taken  up  the  mo- 
I ment  they  are  done,  or  they  wiU  be  too  soft.  They 
jj  may  be  boiled  plain,  or  served  with  white  fricassee 
r sauce. 

I To  stew  Gucumhers. — Slice  them  thick ; or  halve 
E and  divide  them  into  two  lengths ; stew  some  salt 
ft  and  pepper,  and  sliced  onions ; add  a little  broth 
: or  a bit  of  butter.  Simmer  very  slowly  ; and  be- 
5 fore  serving,  if  no  butter  was  in  before,  put  some 
I and  a little  flour  ,•  or  if  there  was  butter  in,  only  a 
5 little  flour,  unless  it  wants  richness. 

■ Another  way.— Shce  the  onions,  and  cut  the  cu- 
:i  cumbers  large ; flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  some 
3i  butter;  then  pour  some  good  broth  or  gravy,  and 
fi  stew  tliem  till  done  enough.  Skim  olf  tho  fat. 

^ To  stew  Onions. — Feel  six  large  onions,  fry  gently 
; of  a fine  brown,  but  do  not  blacken  them ; then 
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put  tliem  into  a small  stew-pan  wifli  a little  weak 
pepxier  and  salt ; cover  and  stew  two  hours 
gently.  Tliey  should  be  lightly  floured  at  first. 

Itoast  Onions  should  be  done  with  all  the  skins 
on.  They  eat  well  alone,  with  only  salt  and  cold 
butter ; or  with  roast  potatoes  or  with  beet-roots. 

To  stew  Celery. — Wash  six  heads  and  stidp  off 
theii’  outer  leaves,  either  halve  or  leave  them  whole, 
according  to  their  size  ; cut  into  lengths  of  fom-  in- 
ches. Put  them  into  a stew  pan  with  a cup  of 
broth  of  weak  white  gravy ; stew  till  tender,  then 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a httle  floui-  and 
butter,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and 
simmer  aU  together. 

To  hoil  Cauliflowers. — Clioose  those  that  are  close 
and  wliite,  cut  off  the  green  leaves,  and  look  care- 
fully that  there  are  no  caterpillars  about  the  stalk. 
Soak  an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  boil  them  in  milk 
and  water,  and  take  care  to  skim  the  sauce-pan, 
that  not  the  least  focilness  may  fall  on  the  flower. 
It  must  be  served  very  white,  and  rather  crimp. 

Cauliflower  in  tchite  Sauce. — Half  boil  it,  then  cut 
it  into  handsome  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  a little  broth,  a bit  of  mace,  a little  salt, 
and  a dust  of  white  pepper  ; simmer  half  an  hour, 
then  put  a little  cream,  butter,  and  flom' ; shake 
and  simmer  a few  minutes,  and  serve. 

To  dress  Cauliflower  and  Parmesan. — Boil  a cauli- 
flower, drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  cut  the  stalks  so 
that  the  flower  will  stand  upright  about  two  inches 
above  the  dish.  Put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  a 
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little  vliite  sauce,  let  it  stew  tiU  clone  enough,  which 
wiU  be  but  a few  minutes ; then  dish  it  with  the 
sauce  round  and  put  Parmesan  grated  over  it. 
Brown  it  with  a salamander. 

To  dress  Brocoli. — Cut  the  heads  with  short  stalhs, 
and  pare  the  tough  skin  off  them.  Tie  the  small 
shoots  into  bunches,  and  boil  them  a shorter  time 
than  the  heads.  Some  salt  must  be  put  into  the 
water.  Serve  with  or  without  toast. 

S’pinach  requires  great  care  in  washing  and 
picking  it.  When  that  is  done,  throw  it  into  a 
sauce-pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  sprinkle  it  with  a 
little  salt,  and  cover  close.  The  pan  must  be  set 
on  the  fire,  and  well  .shaken.  Wlien  done,  beat 
the  spinach  well  with  a small  bit  of  butter  : it  must 
come  to  table  pretty  dry,  and  looks  well  if  pressed 
into  a tin  mould  in  the  form  of  a large  leaf,  which 
is  sold  at  the  tin-shops.  A spoonful  of  cream  is  an 
improvement. 

To  dress  Beans. — Boil  tender,  with  a bunch  of 
parsley,  which  must  be  chopped  to  serve  with  them. 
Bacon  or  pickled  pork  must  be  served  to  eat  with, 
but  not  boiled  with  them. 

i Fricasseed  Windsor  Beans. — When  grown  large, 

ii  but  not  mealy,  boil,  blanch,  and  lay  them  in  a white 
i sauce  ready  hot ; just  heat  them  through  in  it,  and 

serve.  If  any  are  not  of  a fine  green,  do  not  use 
them  for  this  dish. 

.0  _ Freneh  beans. — String,  and  cut  them  into  four  or 

eight ; the  last  looks  best.  Lay  them  in  salt  and 
j "water,  and  when  the  sauce-pan  boils  put  them  in 
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vitli  some  salt.  As  soon  as  tlioy  are  clone,  servo 
them  immediately;  to  preserve  the  gi-een  colour, — 
Or  when  half-done,  drain  tlie  water  off,  and  put 
them  into  two  spoonfuls  of  broth  strained;  and  add 
a little  cream,  butter  and  flour,  to  flnish  doing 
them. 

To  stew  Red  Callage. — Slice  a small,  or  half  a 
large  red  cabbage,  wash  and  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  pepper,  salt,  no  water  but  what  hangs 
about  it,  with  a piece  of  butter.  Stew  till  cpiito 
tender ; and  when  going  to  serve,  add  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  give  one  boil  over  the 
lire.  Serve  it  for  cold  meat,  or  with  sausages  on  it. 

Another  leay. — Shred  the  cabbage,  wash  it,  and 
pnt  it  over  a slow  fii'e,  with  slices  of  onion,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  a little  plain  gravj'.  AVhen  quite  ten- 
der, and  a few  minutes  before  seiwing,  add  a bit  of 
butter  rubbed  with  floiu’,  and  two  or  thi-ee  spoon- 
fids  of  vinegar,  and  boil  up. 

Another. — Cut  the  cabbage  very  thin,  and  put  it 
into  the  stew-pan  with  a small  slice  of  ham,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  at  the  bottom,  half  a pint 
of  broth,  and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Lot  it  stew  covered 
three  hours.  When  it  is  very  tender  add  a little 
more  broth,  salt,  pepper,  and  a table-sjioonful  of 
pounded  sugar.  Mix  these  well,  and  boil  tliem  all 
tin  the  liquor  is  wasted  ; then  put  it  into  the  dish, 
and  lay  fried  sausages  on  it. 

irashroonis. — The  cook  sliould  bo  perfectly  ac- 
quainted witli  tlio  different  sorts  of  things  called 
by  this  name  by  ignorant  pcojde,  as  the  death  of 
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many  persons  lias  been  occasioned  by  carelessly 
using  the  poisonous  kinds. 

The  eatable  muslircoms  first  ajipear  very  small, 
and  of  a round  form,  on  a bttle  stalk.  They  grow 
very  fast,  and  the  upper  part  and  stalk  are  white. 
As  the  size  increases,  the  under  part  gradually 
ojiens,  and  shows  a fringy  fui’  of  a very  fine  salmon- 
colour,  which  continues  more  or  less  till  the  mush- 
room has  gained  some  size,  and  then  turns  to  a 
dark  brown.  These  marks  should  be  attended  to, 
and  likewise  whether  the  skin  can  be  easily  parted 
from  the  edges  and  middle.  Those  that  have  white 
or  yellow  fur  should  be  carefully  avoided,  though 
many  of  them  have  tlie  same  smeU  (but  not  so 
strong)  as  the  right  sort. 

To  steio  Mishrooms. — The  large  buttons  are  best, 
and  the  small  flaps  while  the  fur  is  still  red.  Hub 
the  large  buttons  with  salt  and  a bit  of  flannel, 
cut  out  the  fur,  and  take  off  the  skin  from  the 
others.  Siirinlde  them  with  salt,  and  put  into  a 
stew-pan  with  some  pepper  corns  ; simmer  slowly 
till  done,  then  put  a small  bit  of  butter  and  flour, 
and  two  spoonfuls  of  cream ; give  them  one  boil, 
aud  serve  with  sippets  of  bread. 

To  stew  Sorrel  for  Fr  icandeau  and  Roast  Meat. — 
Wash  the  sorrel,  and  put  it  into  a silver  vessel, 
or  stone  jar,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to 
the  leaves.  Simmer  it  as  slow  as  you  can,  and 
when  done  enough,  put  a bit  of  butter,  and  beat 
it  weU. 

French  Salad. — Chop  tlmee  anchovies,  a shalot, 
and  some  parsley,  small;  put  them  into  a bowl 
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with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  of  oil,  a 
little  mustard,  and  salt.  When  well  mixed,  add 
by  degrees  some  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat  in  venj  thin 
slices ; put  in  a few  at  a time,  not  exceeding  two 
or  three  inches  long.  Shake  them  in  the  season- 
ing, and  then  put  more ; cover  the  bowl  close,  and 
let  the  salad  be  prepared  three  hours  before  it  is 
to  be  eaten.  (laruish  with  parsley,  and  a few 
slices  of  the  fat. 

Lolster  Salad. — klake  a salad  and  put  some  of 
the  red  part  of  the  lobster  to  it,  cut.  This  forms 
a pretty  contrast  to  the  white  and  green  of  the 
vegetables.  Do  not  put  much  oil,  as  shell-fi.sh  ab- 
sorbs the  sharpness  of  the  vinegar.  Serve  in  a 
dish,  not  a bowl. 

To  hoil  Potatoes. — Set  them  on  a fii’e,  without 
paring  them,  in  cold  water ; let  them  half  boil, 
then  throw  some  salt  in,  and  a pint  of  cold  water, 
and  let  them  boil  again  till  almost  done.  Pour  olf 
tlie  water,  and  put  a clean  cloth  over  them,  and 
then  the  sauce-])an  cover,  and  set  tliem  by  the  tire 
to  steam  till  ready,  klany  persons  prefer  steamer.^. 
Potatoes  look  best  wlien  the  skin  is  peeled,  not  cut. 

Do  new  potatoes  the  same,  but  be  careful  tliey 
are  taken  otf  in  time,  or  they  will  bo  watery.  Pe- 
fore  dressing,  rub  oil'  tho  skin  with  a cloth  and  salt 
and  then  wash. 

To  broil  Potatoes. — Parboil,  then,  slice  and  broil 
them.  Or  parboil,  and  tlien  set  them  whole  on  tho 
gridiron  over  a very  slow  lire,  and  when  thoroughly 
done  send  them  up  with  tlu'ir  skins  on.  TTiis  lust 
Avay  is  practised  in  many  Irish  families. 
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To  roast  Potatoes. — Half  boil,  take  off  tlie  tliln 
peel,  and  roast  tliem  of  a beautiful  brown. 

To  fry  Potatoes. — Take  tlie  skin  off  raw  potatoes, 
slice  and  fi-y  them,  either  in  butter  or  thin  batter. 

To  mash  Potatoes. — Boil  the  potatoes,  peel  them, 
and  break  them  to  paste ; then  to  two  pounds  of 
them  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  a little  salt, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  stir  it  all  well  over  the 
fire.  Either  serve  them  in  this  manner,  or  place 
them  on  the  dish  in  a form,  and  then  brown  the 
top  with  a salamander,  or  in  scallops. 

Carrots  recjuire  a good  deal  of  boiling.  When 
young,  wipe  off  the  skin  after  they  .are  boiled ; when 
old,  boil  them  with  the  salt  meat,  and  scrape  them 

fil’St. 

To  steio  Carrots. — Half  boil,  then  nicely  scrape, 
and  shce  them  into  a stew-pan.  Put  to  them  half 
a tea-cupful  of  any  weak  broth,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  half  a cupful  of  cream ; simmer  them  till 
they  are  very  tender,  but  not  broken.  Before 
serving,  rub  a very  httle  flour  with  a bit  of  butter, 
and  w.arm  up  with  them.  If  approved,  chopped 
parsley  may  be  added  ton  minutes  before  served. 

To  mash  Parsnijos. — Boil  them  tender,  scrape, 
then  mash  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a httle  cream, 
a good  piece  of  Inittor,  and  pepper  and  salt. 

Fricassee  of  Parsnips. — Boil  in  milk  till  they  aro 
soft,  then  cut  tliom  lengthways  into  bits  two  or 
tliree  inches  long,  and  .simmer  in  a white  sauce, 
made  of  two  spoonfuls  of  broth,  a bit  of  mace,  half 
a cupful  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter,  and  some  flour, 

, popper  and  salt. 
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To  dress  Cardoons. — Cut  them  into  pieces  of  six 
indies  long,  and  put  on  a string ; boil  till  tender, 
and  have  ready  a piece  of  butter  in  a pan  ; flour, 
fi’y  them  brown,  and  serve. 

Or  tie  them  into  bundles,  and  seiwe  as  asparagus 
boiled,  on  toast,  and  pour  butter  over. 

Or  boil,  and  then  heat  them  up  in  a fricassee- 
sauce. 

Or  boil  in  salt  and  water,  diy,  then  dip  them  into 
butter,  and  fry  them.  Serve  with  melted  butter. 

Or  stew  them  ; boil  as  directed  in  the  last  page ; 
toss  them  up  with  a white  or  brown  gravj’,  add 
Cayenne,  ketchup,  and  salt.  Thicken  with  a bit  of 
butter  and  flour. 

Beet  Boots  make  a very  pleasant  addition  to 
winter-salad,  of  which  they  may  agreeably  form  a 
full  half,  instead  of  being  onlj'-  used  to  ornament 
it.  This  root  is  cooling,  and  very  wholesome. 

It  is  extremely  good  boiled,  and  sliced  with  a 
small  quantity  of  onion;  or  stewed  with  whole 
onions,  largo  or  small,  as  follows  : — 

Uoil  the  beet  tender  with  the  skin  on,  slice  it 
into  a stew-pan  with  a httle  broth,  and  a spoonful 
of  vinegar ; simmer  till  the  gravy  is  tinged  Avith 
tlic  colour,  then  put  it  into  a small  dish,  and  make 
a round  of  the  button-onions,  first  boiled  till  ten- 
der, take  olf  the  skin  just  before  serving,  and  mind 
they  are  (jiiito  hot  and  clear. 

Or  iT)ast  three  largo  onions,  and  peel  off  the 
outer  skins  till  Ihey  look  clear,  and  servo  the  bect- 
iH)ot  steveed  lAjund  them. 
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If  beet-root  is  in  tlie  least  broken  before  dressed, 
it  parts  with  its  colour,  and  looks  ill. 

Frying  Ucrls,  as  dressed  in  Staffordshire. — Clean 
and  drain  a p;ood  quantity  of  spinacli-Ieaves,  two 
large  handfuls  of  parsley,  and  a handful  of  green 
onions.  Chop  the  parsley  and  onions,  and  sprinkle 
them  among  the  spinach.  Set  them  all  on  to  stew 
with  some  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  shake  the  pan  when  it  begins  to  gi’ow 
warm,  and  let  it  be  closely  covered  over  a slow 
stove  till  done  enough.  It  is  served  with  slices  of 
broiled  calves’  liver,  small  rashers  of  bacon,  and 
eggs  hied  ; the  latter  on  the  herbs,  the  other  in  a 
separate  dish. 

Sea-Cale  must  be  boiled  white  and  served  on 
toast  nice  asparagus. 

Laver. — This  is  a plant  that  grows  on  the  rocks 
near  the  sea  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  sent  in 
pots  prepared  for  eating. 

Set  some  of  it  on  a dish  over  a lamp,  with  a bit 
of  butter  and  the  squeeze  of  a Seville  orange.  Stir 
it  till  hot.  It  is  eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  is  a 
great  sweetener  of  the  blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at 
first,  but  people  become  extremely  fond  of  it  by 
habit. 

To  preserve  several  Vegetables  to  eat  in  Winter. — 
For  French  Leans,  pick  them  young,  and  throw 
into  a little  w'ooden  keg  a layer  of  them  three  in- 
ches deep ; then  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  put  an- 
other layer  of  beaus,  and  do  the  same  as  liigh  as 
you  think  proper,  alternately  with  salt,  but  not  too 
much  of  this.  Lay  over  them  a plate,  or  cover  of 
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wood,  tliat  will  go  into  tlio  Iccg,  and  put  a lieav^- 
stone  on  it.  A pickle  will  rise  from  tlie  Leans  and 
salt.  If  they  are  too  salt,  the  soaking  and  boiling- 
will  not  bo  sufficient  to  make  them  pleasant  to  the  - 
taste.  Wlien  they  are  to  bo  eaten,  cut,  soak,  and 
boil  them  as  if  fresh. 

Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beet  roots,  should  be  kept 
in  layers  of  dry  sand  for  winter  use  ; and  neither 
tliey  nor  potatoes  should  be  cleared  from  the  earth. 
Potatoes  should  be  carefully  kept  from  frost. 

Store-onions  keep  best  hung  upin  a dry  cold  room. 

ifrrs/ey  should  be  cut  close  to  the  stalks:  and  I 
dried  in  a warm  room,  or  on  tins  in  a veiy  cooil 
oven : it  preserves  its  tlavour  and  colour,  and  is  • 
very  useful  in  winter. 

Artichoke  lottoms,  slowly  dried,  should  be  kept 
in  paper  bags;  TrujJIes,  Morels,  Icmon-pecl,  ^'c.,  inai 
dry  place,  ticketed. 

Small  close  Callages,  laid  on  a stone  floor  before 
the  frost  sets  in,  will  blanch,  and  be  very  fine,  after 
many  weeks’  keeping. 

PICKLES 

Rules  to  he  ohserved  with  Pickles 

Keep  tliem  closely  covered;  and  liavo  a wooden i 
spoon,  with  holes,  tied  to  each  jar ; all  metal  being 
improper.  They  should  bo  well  kejit  from  the  air ; 
the  large  jars  bo  seldom  opened;  and  small  ones, 
for  the  diil'orcnt  pickles  in  use,  .should  bo  kept  for 
common  supply,  into  which  what  is  not  eaten  may 
bo  returned,  and  the  top  closely  covered. 
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Acids  dissolve  tlie  lead  that  is  in  the  tinning  of 
sauce-pan.  AVhen  necessary  to  boil  vinegar,  do  it 
in  a stone  jar,  on  the  hot  hearth.  Pickles  should 
never  be  put  into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and  vinegar 
penetrate  the  glaze,  which  is  poisonous. 

Lemon  Piclcle. — AA^ipe  six  lemons,  cut  each  into 
eight  pieces  ; put  on  them  a pound  of  salt,  six  large 
cloves  of  garlic,  two  ounces  of  horse-radish  sliced 
thin,  likewise  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg  and  Cay- 
enne, a quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  and  two  ounces 
of  flour  and  mustard ; to  these  put  two  c^uarts  of 
vinegar.  Boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a well-tinned 
sauce-pan  ; or  which  is  better,  do  it  in  a strong  jar, 
in  a kettle  of  boiling  water ; or  set  the  j ar  on  the 
hot  hearth  till  done.  Set  the  jar  by,  and  stir  it 
daily  for  six  weeks;  keep  the  jars  close  covered. 

Put  it  into  small  bottles. 

Indian  Piclcle. — Lay  a pound  of  white  ginger  in 
water  one  night,  then  scrape,  slice,  and  lay  it  in  salt 
in  a pan  till  the  other  ingredients  are  ready. 

Peel,  slice,  and  salt  a pound  of  garlic  thi-ee  days, 
then  put  it  in  the  sun  to  di-y.  Salt  and  dry  long  * ‘ 

pepper  in  the  same  way. 

Prepare  various  sorts  of  vegetables  thus  : 

Quarter  small  white  cabbages,  salt  three  days, 
squeeze  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Cauliflowers  cut  in  their  branches ; take  off  the 
green  from  the  radishes  ; cut  celery  in  three-inch 
length  ; ditto  young  French  beans  whole,  likewiso 
the  shoots  of  elder,  which  will  look  like  bamboo. 
Apples  and  cucumbers,  choose  of  the  least  seedy 
sort ; cut  them  in  slices  or  quarters,  if  not  too  large. 
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All  must  be  salted,  drained,  and  dried  in  the  sun, , 
except  the  latter  ; over  which  you  must  pour  boil-  • 
ing  vinegar,  and  in  twelve  hom’s  di'ain  them,  but : 
no  salt  must  be  used. 

Put  the  spice,  garlic,  a quarter  of  a pound  off 
mustard-seed,  and  as  much  vinegar  as  you  tliink: 
enough  for  the  c^uantity  you  are  to  pickle,  into  ai 
stone  jar,  and  one  ounce  of  tiu-meric,  to  be  ready 
against  the  vegetables  shall  be  dried.  When  they 
are  ready,  observe  the  following  directions: — Put: 
some  of  them  into  a two-quart  stone-jar,  and  pour 
over  them  one  quart  of  boiling  vinegar.  Next  day  ■ 
take  out  those  vegetables ; and  when  drained,  put; 
them  into  a large  stock  jar,  and  boiling  the  vinegar, , 
poiu’  it  over  some  moi  e of  the  vegetables  ; let  them  i 
lie  a night,  and  do  as  above.  Thus  proceed  tiU  5’oui 
have  cleansed  each  set  from  the  dust  which  must! 
inevitably  fall  on  them  by  being  so  long  in  doing ; . 
then  to  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  two  ounces  off 
flour  of  mustard,  mixing,  by  degrees,  with  a little 
of  it  boiling  hot.  The  whole  of  the  vinegar  should  i 
have  been  previously  scalded,  but  left  to  be  cold  i 
before  it  was  put  to  the  spicc.  Stop  the  jar  tight. 

This  pickle  vull  not  be  ready  for  a 5'oar ; but  j'ou  : 
may  make  a small  jar  for  eating  in  a fortniglit,  only 
by  giving  the  cauliflower  one  scald  in  water,  after  • 
salting  and  diyiiig  as  above,  but  without  the  pro- 
])arativo  \'inogar ; then  pour  the  vinegar,  that  has  • 
the  spice  and  garliclc,  boiling  hot  over.  If  at  any 
tiino  it  be  found  that  tlie  vegetables  liave  not  swell- 
ed properly,  boiling  tho  pickle,  and  jiouring  it  over 
tliem  liot,  will  plump  them. 
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Ftifflish  Bamloo. — Cut  tlie  largo  slioots  of  elder, 
■whicii  put  out  in  the  middle  of  INIay,  (the  middle 
stalks  are  most  tender ;)  take  off  the  outward  peel, 
or  skin,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  very  strong, 
one  night.  Dry  them  iiiece  by  piece  in  a cloth. 
Have  in  readiness  a pickle  thus  made  and  boiled : 
to  a quart  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce  of  white  pepiier, 
an  ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  a little  mace  and  pimento, 
and  pour  boiling  on  the  elder  shoots,  in  a stono 
jar ; stop  close,  and  set  by  the  fire  two  hours,  turn- 
ing the  jar  often,  to  keep  it  scalding  hot.  If  not 
green  when  cold,  strain  off  the  lic|uor,  and  pour 
boiling  hot  again ; keep  it  hot  as  before.  Or  if 
you  intend  to  make  Indian  pickle,  the  above  shoots 
are  a great  improvement  to  it ; in  which  case  you 
need  only  pour  boihng  vinegar  and  mustard-seed 
on  them  ; and  keep  them  till  your  j ar  of  pickles 
shall  be  ready  to  receive  them.  The  cluster  of 
elder  flowers  before  it  opens,  makes  a dehcious 
pickle  to  eat  with  boiled  mutton.  It  is  only  done 
by  pouring  boiling  vinegar  over. 

Melon  Mangoes. — There  is  a particular  sort  for 
this  purpose,  which  the  gardeners  know.  Cut  a 
square  small  piece  out  of  one  side,  and  through 
that  take  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  with  them  mustard- 
seeds  and  shred  garhc ; stuff  the  melon  as  full  as 
the  space  will  allow,  and  replace  the  square  piece. 
Bind  it  up  with  a small  new  pack  thread.  Boil  a 
good  quantity  of  vinegar  to  allow  for  wasting,  with 
pepper,  salt,  ginger,  and  pour  boiling  hot  over  the 
mangoes  four  successive  days,  the  last,  put  flour 
of  mustard,  and  scraped  horse-radish  into  the  vine- 
gar just  as  it  boils  up.  Stop  close.  Observe  that 
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there  is  plenty  of  vinegar.  All  pichlcs  are  spoiled 
if  not  well  covered.  Mangoes  should  be  done  soon 
after  they  are  gathered.  Large  cucumbers,  called 
greeu  turloy,  prepared  us  mangoes,  are  excellent, 
and  come  sooner  into  eatine:. 

Mark,  the  greater  number  of  times  boiling  vine- 
gar is  poured  over  either  sort,  the  sooner  it  will  be 
ready. 

Fielded  Lemonfs. — They  shoidd  be  .small,  and  with 
a thick  rind ; rub  them  with  a piece  of  flannel ; 
then  sht  them  half  down  in  four  fpiarter.s,  but  not 
through  to  the  pulp  : flU  the  slits  with  salt  hard 
pressed  in,  set  them  upright  in  a pan  for  four  or 
five  clays,  until  the  salt  melts  ; tmm  them  thrice  a 
day  in  their  own  lic[idd,  until  tender;  make  enough 
jiickle  to  cover  them,  of  rape  vinegar,  the  brine  of 
the  lemons,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger ; boil  and 
skim  it ; when  cold,  put  it  to  the  lemons,  with  two 
ounces  of  mustard-seed,  and  two  cloves  of  garlic  to 
six  lemons.  \VTien  the  lemons  are  used,  the  pickle 
wiU  bo  useful  in  fish  or  other  sauces. 

Olives  are  of  three  lands,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French,  of  ddferent  sizes  and  flavour;  each 
sort  should  be  fu-m,  though  some  are  more  fleshy.  ] 

Preserve  them  from  the  air. 

Fielded  Onions. — In  the  month  of  September,  i 
clioose  the  small  white  round  onions,  take  off  the  : 
brown  skin,  have  ready  a very  nice  tin  stew-jian  i 
of  boiling  water,  throw  in  as  many  onions  as  will  i 
cover  the  top ; as  soon  as  they  look  clear  on  the  i 
outside,  take  them  up  as  (puck  as  possible  with  a I 
slice,  and  lay  them  on  a clean  cloth,  cover  them  i ^ 
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close  with  another,  and  scald  somo  more,  and  so  on. 
Let  them  lie  to  be  cold,  then  put  them  in  a jar,  or 
glass,  or  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  pour  over 
them  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  just  hot  but  not 
boiling.  AVhen  cold,  cover  them.  Should  the 
outer  skin  slmvel,  peel  it  off.  They  must  look 
quite  clear. 

To  inclih  Cucumlers  and  Onions  sliced. — Cut  them 
in  slices,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them  ; next  day 
drain  them  for  live  or  six  hours ; then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  pom-  boiling  vinegar  over  them, 
and  keep  them  in  a warm  place.  The  slices  should 
be  thick.  Eepeat  the  boihng  vinegar,  and  stop 
them  up  again  instantly ; and  so  on  till  green  ; 
the  last  time  put  pepper  and  ginger.  Keep  in 
small  stone  jars. 

To  Piclcle  young  Cucumbers. — Clioose  nice  young 
gherkins,  spread  them  on  dishes,  salt  them,  and 
let  them  lie  a week — drain  them,  and  putting  them 
in  a jar,  pom-  boiling  vinegar  over  them.  Set  them 
near  the  fii-e,  covered  with  plenty  of  vine-leaves ; 
if  they  do  not  become  a tolerable  good  green  pour 
the  vinegar  into  another  jar,  set  it  over  the  hot 
hearth,  and  when  it  boils  pom-  it  over  them  again 
covering  with  fi-esh  leaves  ; and  thus  do  tiU  they 
are  of  as  good  a colour  as  you  wish  ; — but  as  it  is 
now  known  that  the  very  fine  green  pickles  are 
made  so  by  using  brass  or  bell-metal  vessels,  which 
when  vinegar  is  put  into  them,  become  highly  poi- 
sonous, few  people  like  to  eat  them. 

To  Pickle  Walnuts. — "When  they  will  bear  a pin 
to  go  into  them,  put  a brine  of  salt  and  water  boil- 
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C(l,  and  stronc^  cnongli  to  beai’  an  egg  on  them,  be- 
ing quite  cold  first.  It  must  be  woU  skimmed 
n liile  boiling.  Let  them  soak  six  daj's;  then 
cliange  the  brine,  let  them  stand  six  more;  then 
drain  them,  and  poiu*  over  them  in  the  jar  a ]iic- 
klo  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar,  with  a good 
quantity  of  pepper,  pimento,  ginger,  mace,  cloves, 
mustard-seed,  and  horse  raddish;  all  boiled  to- 
gether, but  cold.  To  every  hundi-ed  of  walnuts 
])ut  six  spoonfuls  of  mustard-seed,  and  two  or  tlu-eo 
heads  of  garlick  or  shalot,  but  tho  latter  is  least 
strong. 

Thus  done,  they  will  bo  good  for  several  years, 
if  close  covered.  The  air  will  soften  them.  They 
will  not  bo  fit  to  eat  imder  six  months. 

Tho  pickle  will  serve  as  good  ketchup,  when  the 
walnuts  are  used. 

Another  icay. — Put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them 
with  the  best  \fincgar  cold,  let  them  stand  four 
months;  then  pour  off  the  pickle  and  boil  as  much 
Ifesh  vinegar  as  will  cover  tho  walnuts,  adebng  to 
every  three  quarts  of  vinegar  one  quarter-pound  of 
best  Durham  mustard,  a stick  of  horse-radish  sliced, 
one  half  ounce  of  black  pepper,  one  half  ounce  of  • 
cloves,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  one  half  ounce  of  all-  i 
.s})ice,  and  a good  handfid  of  salt — pour  tlio  wholo 
boiling  hot,  upon  the  walnuts,  and  cover  them 
close;  they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  tliree  or  four  ‘ 
months.  You  may  add  two  ounces  of  garlic,  or  ' 
shalots,  but  not  boiled  in  tho  vinegar. 

Of  tho  pickle  in  wliidi  the  walnuts  stood  for  tho 
first  four  months,  you  moke  excellent  ketchup. 
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An  excellent  iva;j  to  picl;h  Mushrooms,  to  preserre 
the Buttous  must  be  rubbed  ■\yitb  a bit  of 
llaimol  and  salt ; and  from  tlie  larger,  take  out  tlie 
red  inside,  for  when  they  are  black  they  will  not 
do,  being  too  old.  Throw  a httle  salt  over,  and 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  some  mace  and  pop- 
per; as  the  liquor  comes  out,  shake  them  well,  and 
keep  them  over  a gentle  fii’e  till  all  of  it  bo  dried  into 
them  again;  then  put  as  much  vinegar  into  the  pan 
as  will  cover  them,  give  it  one  warm,  and  turn  all 
into  a glass  or  stone  jar.  They  will  keep  two 
years,  and  are  deheious. 

To  piclde  Red  Cahhage. — Slice  it  into  a colander, 
and  sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt : let  it  drain  two 
days,  then  put  it  into  ajar,  and  pour  boiling  vine- 
gar enough  to  cover,  and  put  a few  slices  of  red 
beet-root.  Observe  to  choose  the  purple  red  cab- 
bage. Those  who  like  the  llavour  of  spice  will  boil 
it  with  the  vinegar.  Cauliflower  cut  in  branches, 
and  thrown  in  after  being  salted,  wiU  look  of  a 
beautiful  red. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. — Take  the  largest  broad 
miLslu’ooms,  break  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  strew 
salt  over,  and  stir  them  now  and  then  for  three  days. 
Then  let  them  stand  for  twelve,  till  there  is  a thick 
scum  over ; strain,  and  boil  the  liquor  with  Jamaica 
and  black  peppers,  mace,  ginger,  a clove  or  two, 
and  some  mustard-seed.  AVlien  cold,  bottle  it,  and 
tie  a bladder  over  tlie  cork  ; in  three  months  boil 
it  again  with  some  fresh  spice,  and  it  will  then  keep 
a twelvemonth. 

Mushroom  Ketchup,  another  ivag. — Tako  a stew- 
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pan  full  of  tlie  large-flap  muslirooms,  that  are  not 
worm-eaten,  and  the  skins  and  fringe  of  those  you 
have  pickled,  throw  a handful  of  salt  among  them, 
and  set  them  by  a slow  fii-e ; they  will  produce  a 
great  deal  of  liquor,  which  you  must  strain,  and 
put  to  it  four  ounces  of  shalots,  two  cloves  of  garhc, 
a good  deal  of  pepper,  ginger,  mace,  cloves,  and  a 
few  hay-leaves,  hoil  and  skim  very  well.  "Wdien 
cold,  cork  close.  In  two  months  boil  it  up  again 
with  a little  fresh  spice  and  a stick  of  horse-radish, 
and  it  will  then  keep  the  year ; which  mushroom 
ketchup  rarely  does,  if  not  boiled  a second  time. 

IValnut  Ketchup  of  the  finest  sort. — Boil  or  simmer 
a gallon  of  the  expressed  juice  of  wahiuts  when 
they  are  tender,  and  skim  it  well ; then  put  in  two 
pounds  of  anchovies,  bones  and  liquor,  ditto  of 
shalots,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  ditto  of  mace,  ditto  of 
pepper,  and  one  clove  of  garhc.  Let  all  simmer 
till  the  shalots  sink  ; then  put  the  hquor  into  a pan 
till  cold ; bottle  and  divide  the  spice  to  each.  Cork 
closely,  and  tie  a bladder  over.  It  will  keeji  twenty 
years,  and  is  not  good  the  first.  Be  very  careful 
to  express  tlie  juieo  at  home;  for  it  is  rarely  un- 
adulterated, if  bonglit.  Some  people  make  liquor 
of  the  outside  shell  lien  the  nut  is  ripe ; but  neither 
tho  flavour  nor  the  colour  is  tlion  so  lino. 

Cockle  Ketchup. — Open  tho  cockles,  scald  them 
in  their  own  liquor ; add  a liltlo  water  when  tlie 
li(pior  settles,  if  you  liavo  not  enough : strain 
tlirougli  a clotli,  then  season  with  every  savoury 
spico  ; and  if  for  brown  sauce,  add  port,  anchovies, 
and  garhc. — if  fur  white,  omit  those,  and  put  a glass  ■ 
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of  sliony,  lemon-juice  and  pool,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
■white  popper.  If  for  brown,  bium  a bit  of  sugar 
for  colouring.  It  is  better  to  have  cockles  enough 
than  to  add  water  ; and  they  are  cheap. 

To  keep  Capers. — Add  fresh  vinegar  that  has 
boon  scalded,  and  become  cold — and  tie  them  close, 
to  keep  out  the  air,  which  makes  them  soft 

SWEET  DISHES. 

Tuitercd  lUce. — Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  drain, 
and  put  it  with  some  new  milk,  just  enough  to  swell 
it,  over  tlie  tii'e ; when  tender,  pour  off  the  milk, 
and  add  a bit  of  butter,  a little  sugar,  and  pounded 
cinnamon.  Shake  it,  do  not  burn,  and  serve. 

t<onfle  of  Rice  and  Apple. — Blanch  Carolina  rice, 
strain  it,  and  sot  it  to  boil  in  milk,  with  lemon-peel, 
and  a bit  of  cinnamon.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is 
dry,  then  cool  it,  and  raise  a I'im  three  inches  high 
round  tlio  dish ; having  egged  the  dish,  wliere  it 
is  put,  to  make  it  stick.  Then  egg  the  rice  all  over. 
Fill  the  dish  half  way  up  with  a marmalade  of 
apples  ; have  ready  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten 
to  a fine  froth,  and  put  them  over  the  marmalade  ; 
then  sift  tine  sugar  over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven, 
wluch  should  be  warm  enough  to  give  it  a beauti- 
ful colour. 

Rnoio  Ralls. — Swell  rice  in  milk,  and  strain  it  off, 
and  having  pared  and  cored  apples,  put  the  rice 
round  them,  tying  each  up  in  a cloth.  Put  a bit 
of  lemon-peel,  a clove,  or  cinnamon  in  each,  and 
boil  them  well. 

Lent  Rotaioes. — Beat  three  or  four  ounces  of  al- 
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iHoiuls,  and  tliroo  or  four  Litter,  when  LlancLed, 
putting  a little  orauge-llowcr  water  to  prevent  oil- 
ing; add  eight  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs  well 
l)eaton  and  strained,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine, 
and  sugar  to  your  taste.  13eat  all  well  till  quite 
smooth,  and  grate  in  three  Savoy  biscuits.  Make 
balls  of  the  above  with  a little  hour,  the  size  of  a 
chestnut ; throw  them  into  a stew-pan  of  boiling 
lard,  and  boil  them  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown. 
JJrain  them  on  a sieve. 

Servo  sweet  sauce  in  a boat,  to  eat  with  them. 

A Tansi/. — Beat  seven  eggs,  yolks  and  whites 
separately ; add  a pint  of  cream,  near  the  same  of 
spinach-juice,  and  a little  tansy  .juice  gained  by 
puuncbng  in  a stone  mortar,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  Naples  biscuit,  sugar  to  ta.ste,  a gla.ss  of  wliito 
wine,  and  some  nutmeg.  Set  all  in  a sauce-pan, 
just  to  thicken,  over  the  fire;  then  put  it  into  a 
di.sh,  lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  bake  it. 

Puits  (V  Amour. — Cut  a fine  rich  putf  paste  roUod 
thin,  with  tin  shapes  made  on  purpose,  one  size  less 
than  another,  in  a pyramidical  form,  and  lay  them 
so  ; then  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  that  the  paste 
may  be  done  sulficientl}-,  but  very  pale.  Lay 
dilferent-coloured  sweetmeats  on  the  edges. 

A vcri/  nice  Dish  of  2facaroni  dressed  sweet. — Boil 
two  ounces  in  a pint  of  milk,  witli  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a good  bit  of  cinnamon,  till  the  pipes  are 
swelled  to  their  utmost  .size  without  breaking. 
Lay  them  on  a custard-disli,  and  pour  a custard 
over  them  hot.  iServo  cold. 

Floaline]  Island. — ^ilix  three  half-innts  of  thin 
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cream  witli  a quarter  of  a pint  of  raisin  mne,  a 
little  lemon-juice,  orange-flower  water,  and  sugar  ; 
put  it  into  a disli  for  tlio  middle  of  the  table,  and 
put  on  the  cream  a froth,  as  will  be  directed  in 
page  287,  which  may  be  made  of  raspberry  or 
currant-j  elly. 

Another  icai/. — Scald  a codlin  before  it  be  ripe,  or 
any  sharp  apple ; pidp  it  through  a sieve.  Ueat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  sugar,  and  a spoonful 
of  orange  flower  water ; mi.v  in  by  degrees  the 
pulp,  and  beat  all  together  until  you  have  a large 
C[uantify  of  frotli ; serve  it  on  raspberry-cream  ; or 
you  may  colour  the  froth  with  beet-root,  raspberry, 
currant-j elh’,  and  set  it  on  a wliite  cream,  having 
given  it  the  flavour  of  a lemon,  sugar  and  wine, 
as  above  ; or,  put  the  froth  on  a custard. 

Flummery. — Put  three  large  handfuls  of  very 
small  white  oat-meal  to  steep  a day  and  night  in 
cold  water  ; then  pour  it  off  clear,  and  add  as  much 
more  water,  and  let  it  stand  the  same  time.  Strain 
it  through  a fine  hair-sieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  be  as 
j thick  as  hasty-pudding;  stirring  it  well  aU  the  time, 
j 'When  fii'st  strained,  put  to  it  one  large  spoonful 
j of  white  sugar,  and  two  of  orange-flower  water. 

' Pour  it  into  shallow  dishes  ; and  serve  to  eat  uith 
wine,  cider,  milk,  or  cream  and  sugar.  It  is  very 
good. 

Butch  Flummery. — Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass 
in  three  half-pints  of  water  veiy  gently  half  an 
j hour;  add  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  three, 
and  the  thin  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  rub  a few 
lumps  of  sugar  on  another  lemon  to  obtain  the 
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essence,  and  -wltli  tliem  add  as  mnc-li  more  sugar 
as  Avill  make  it  sweet  onongli ; and  having  beaten 
the  3’olks  of  seven  egvs,  give  tliem  and  the  above, 
wlicn  mixed,  one  scald;  stir  all  the  time,  and  pour 
it  into  a basin ; stir  it  till  half  cold  ; then  let  it 
settle,  and  put  it  into  a melon  shape. 

Rice  FlHmnierij.—-V>oi\  with  a pint  of  new  milk, 
a hit  of  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon  ; mix  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  as  much  rice-doiu’  as  will  make  the 
whole  of  a good  consistence,  sweeten,  and  add  a 
spoonful  of  peach-water,  or  a hitter  almond  beaten  ; 
boil  it,  observing  it  does  not  burn  ; pom-  it  into  a 
shape  or  pint-basin,  taking  out  the  spice.  "When 
cold,  turn  the  flummery  into  a dish,  and  serve  with 
cream,  milk,  or  custard  round ; or  put  a tea-cupful 
of  cream  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  a glass  of 
white  Avine,  half  a lemon  squeezed,  and  sugar. 

Somersetshire  Furmenty. — To  a quart  of  ready- 
boiled  Avheat,  put  by  degrees  two  quarts  of  new 
milk,  breaking  the  jelly,  and  then  four  ounces  of 
currants  picked  clean,  and  washed  ; stir  them,  and 
boil  till  they  are  done.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  a little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  milk  ; add  this  to  the  wheat;  stir  them  to- 
gether while  over  the  lire  ; tlicn  sweeten,  and  servo 
cold  in  a deep  dish.  Some  persons  hke  it  best 
Avarm. 

Curds  and  Cream. — But  three  or  four  pints  of 
milk  into  a pan  rather  warm,  and  then  add  rennet 
or  gallino.  "When  the  curd  is  come,  lade  it  Avith 
a saucer  into  an  earthen  sliape  perforated,  of  any 
form  you  please.  Bill  it  up  as  the  Avhey  drains 
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ofF,  witliont  breaking  or  pressing  tbe  cnrd.  If 
turned  only  two  hours  before  wanted,  it  is  very 
light;  but  those  who  hke  it  harder,  may  have  it 
so,  by  making  it  earlier,  and  squeezing  it.  Cream, 
milk,  or  a whip  of  cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon, 
to  be  xwit  in  the  dish,  or  into  a glass  bowl,  to  serve 
with  the  curd. 

Another  icay. — To  four  Cjuarts  of  new  milk  warm- 
ed, jHit  from  a jiint  to  a quart  of  buttermilk  strained, 
according  to  its  sourness;  keex)  the  pan  covered 
until  the  curd  be  of  firmness  to  cut  three  or  four 
times  across  with  a saucer,  as  the  wliey  loaves  it ; 
jiut  it  into  a shape,  and  fill  iqi  until  it  be  sohd 
enough  to  take  the  form.  Serve  with  cream  plain, 
or  mixed  with  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon. 

A Curd  Star — Set  a quart  of  new  milk  upon  the 
fire  with  two  or  threo  blades  of  mace ; and  when 
ready  to  boil,  x^ut  to  it  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
nine  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  salt  as  will  lie 
iqiGn  a small  knife’s  x^oint.  Let  it  boil  till  the 
whey  is  clear ; then  drain  it  in  a thin  cloth,  or 
hair-sieve ; season  it  with  sugar  or  a Little  cinnamon, 
rose-water,  orange-floAver  water,  or  white  wine,  to 
3'our  taste  ; and  xmt  into  a star  form,  or  any  other. 
Ijet  it  stand  some  hours  before  you  turn  it  into  a 
dish  ; then  put  round  thick  cream  or  custard. 

tDIanc-mavfje,  or  Blamangc. — Boil  two  ounces  ot 
isinglass  in  three  half-pints  of  water  half  an  liour ; 
strain  it  to  a xu’nt  and  a half  of  cream  ; sweeten  it, 
and  add  some  peach-water,  or  a few  bitter-almonds; 
let  it  boil  once  up,  and  put  it  into  what  forms  you 
please.  If  not  to  bo  very  stiff,  a little  less  isinglass 
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will  do.  Obi3evve  to  let  tlie  blamange  settle  before 
you  turn  it  into  tbe  forms,  or  the  blacks  will  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  be  on  tlie  top  of 
the  blamange  when  taken  out  of  the  moulds. 

Jauncmange. — rour  a pint  of  boiling  water  over 
two  ounces  of  isingdass,  and  when  it  is  dissolved 
add  three  Cjuarters  of  a pint  of  white  vine,  the 
juice  of  two  oranges,  and  one  lemon,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  shred  fine,  sweeten  this  to  your  taste,  and 
add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  let  it  simmer  gently, 
strain  and  pour  it  into  moulds.  Turn  out  next 
day. 

An  excclJoit  Trifle. — Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia- 
drops  over  the  bottom  of  your  dish,  and  j^our  in  as 
much  raisin  wine  as  they  will  suck  up  ; wliicli 
when  they  have  done  pour  on  them  cold  rich  cus- 
tard made  with  more  eggs  than  directed  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  and  some  rich  floim.  It  must  stand 
two  or  throe  inches  thiclc ; on  that  put  a layer  of 
raspbeny-jam,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a very 
high  whip  made  the  day  before,  of  rich  cream,  the 
whites  of  two  well  beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel, 
and  raisin  wine,  well  beaten  with  a wliisk,  kept 
only  to  whip  syllabubs  and  creams.  If  made  the 
day  before  used,  it  has  quite  a dilfercnt  taste,  and 
is  far  better. 

Gooselcrrg,  or  Apple  Trifle. — Scald  such  a quan- 
tity of  citlicr  of  tlioso  fruits,  as,  when  jndped 
llirough  a sieve,  will  make  a thick  layer  at  tlie 
bottom  of  your  dish  ; if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind  of 
lialf  a lemon  grated  lino ; and  to  both  as  muck 
sugar  as  will  be  pleasant. 
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Mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; gwe  it  a scald  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  ; don’t  let  it  boil ; add 
a little  sugar  onl}^  and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it 
over  the  apples  with  a spoon ; and  then  put  on  it 
the  whip  made  the  day  before,  as  for  other  trifle. 

Chantilly  Cake,  or  Cake  Trifle. — Bake  a rice  cake 
in  a mould.  When  cold,  cut  it  round  about  two 
inches  from  the  edge  with  a sharp  knife,  taking 
care  not  to  perforate  the  bottom.  Put  in  a thick 
custard,  and  some  tea-spoonfuls  of  raspberry-jam, 
and  then  put  on  a wliip. 

Cooscherry  Fool — Put  the  fruit  into  a stone  jar, 
and  some  good  Lisbon  sugar ; set  the  jar  on  a stove, 
or  in  a sauce-pan  of  water  over  the  fu-e ; if  tho 
former,  a large  spoonful  of  water  should  be  added 
to  the  fruit.  When  it  is  done  enough  to  pulp, 
press  it  tlu-ough  a colander ; have  ready  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  new  milk,  and  a tea-cup  of  raw 
cream,  boiled  together ; or  an  egg  instead  of  the 
latter,  and  left  to  be  cold ; then  sweeten  it  pretty 
weU  with  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  mix  the  pulp  by 
degrees  with  it. 

Apple  Fool. — Stew  apples  as  directed  for  goose- 
beiTies,  and  then  peel  and  pulp  them.  Prepare 
the  milk,  &c.,  and  mix  as  before. 

Orange  Fool. — Mix  the  juice  of  three  Seville 
oranges,  three  eggs  weU  beaten,  a pint  of  cream, 
a httle  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  to  your 
taste.  Set  tho  whole  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it 
till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but 
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it  must  not  be  boiled ; then  pour  it  into  a dish  for 
eating  cold. 

A Cream. — Boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  with  two  bay-leaves,  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  a few  almonds  beaten  to  paste,  with  a drop 
of  water,  a httle  sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  hamng  been  rubbed  down 
with  a little  cold  milk,  and  mixed  with  the  above. 
Wlien  cold,  put  a little  lemon  juice  to  the  cream, 
and  serve  it  in  cups  or  lemonade-glasses. 

An  excellent  Cream. — Whip  up  thi-ee  quarters  of 
a pint  of  very  rich  cream  to  a strong  froth,  with 
some  finely  scraped  lemon-peel,  a squeeze  of  the 
juice,  half  a glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  sugar,  to 
make  it  pleasant,  but  not  too  sweet ; lay  it  on  a 
sieve  or  in  a form,  and  next  day  put  it  on  a dish, 
and  ornament  it  with  very  light  puff-paste  biscuits, 
made  in  tin  shapes  the  length  of  a finger,  and 
about  two  thick,  over  which  sugar  may  be  strewed, 
or  a liglit  glaze  with  isinglass.  Or  you  may  use 
macaroons,  to  line  the  edge  of  the  dish. 

Burnt  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  and  some  lemon  peel ; take  it  olf  tlie 
fire,  and  pour  it  very  slowly  into  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  stirring  till  half  cold ; sweeten,  and  take  out 
tlio  spice,  &c. ; pour  it  into  the  disli ; when  cold, 
strew  wliite  pounded  sugar  over,  and  brown  it  with 
a salamander. 

Another  irai/. — !Mako  a rich  custard  without 
sugar,  boiling  lemon-peel  in  it.  AVhen  cold  .sift  a 
good  deal  of  .sugar  over  the  whole,  and  brown  the 
top  with  a salamaiidor. 
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SacJc  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  raw  cream,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  well  beaten,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
white  wine,  sugar,  and  lemon- peel ; stir  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  it  be  as  thick  as  rich  cream,  and 
afterwards  till  cold  ; then  serve  it  in  glasses,  with 
long  pieces  of  dry  toast. 

Brandy  Cream.— Tyo\\  two  dozen  of  almonds 
blanched,  and  pounded  bitter  almonds,  in  a little 
milk.  "Wdien  cold,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  five  eggs 
beaten  well  in  a httlo  cream,  sweeten  and  put  to 
it  two  glasses  of  the  best  brandy ; and  when  well 
mixed,  pour  to  it  a quart  of  thin  cream  ; set  it  over 
the  fire,  but  don’t  let  it  boil;  stir  one  way  till  it 
thickens,  thenpourinto  cups,  or  low  glasses.  When 
cold  it  will  be  ready.  A ratafia-drop  may  be  put 
in  each,  if  j^ou  choose  it.  If  you  wish  it  to  keep, 
scald  the  cream  previously. 

Batajia  Cream. — Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach, 
or  nectarine-leaves  in  a full  pint  of  cream ; 
strain  it ; and  when  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar,  and  a large  spoon- 
ful of  brand}’  stirred  C|uick  into  it.  Scald  till  thick, 
stirring  it  all  the  time. 

Another  ivay. — Mix  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
ratafia,  the  same  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  the 
juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it  pleasantly  fla- 
voured. Beat  it  with  a whisk,  and  put  it  into 
glasses.  This  cream  will  keep  eight  or  ten  days. 

Lemon  Cream. — Talce  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
put  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  avcII  beaten,  four 
ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  the\hiu  rind  of  a lemon ; 
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boil  it  up  ; then  stir  it  till  almost  cold ; put  the 
juice  of  a lemon  in  a dish  or  howl,  and  pour  the 
cream  upon  it,  stirring  it  till  cjuite  cold. 

Yellow  Lemon  Cream,  without  Cream. — Pare  four 
lemons  very  thin  into  twelve  largo  spoonfuls  of 
water,  and  squeeze  the  juice  on  seven  ounces  of 
finely-pounded  sugar  ; heat  the  j’olks  of  nine  eggs 
tvell]  add  the  peels  and  jmce  beaten  together  for 
some  time  ; then  strain  it  through  a flannel  into  a 
silver  or  very  nice  block-tin  sauce-pan  ; set  it  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  pretty  thick, 
and  scalding  hot ; but  not  boihng,  or  it  will  cm-dlc. 
Pour  it  into  jelly-glasses.  A few  lumps  of  sugar 
should  be  rubbed  hard  on  the  lemons  before  they 
are  pared,  or  after,  as  the  peel  will  be  so  thin  as 
not  to  take  all  the  essence,  and  the  sugar  will 
attract  it,  and  give  a better  coloiu’  and  flavour. 

White  Lemon  Cream — Is  made  the  same  as  tlie 
above  ; only  put  tlie  whites  of  the  eggs  in  lieu  oi 
the  yolks,  whisking  it  extremely  well  to  froth. 

Lmperial  Cream — Boil  a quart  of  cream  witli  the 
thin  rind  of  a lemon,  then  stir  it  till  nearly  cold  ; 
have  ready  in  a dish  or  bowl  that  you  are  to  serve 
in,  the  juice  of  tliree  lemons  strained  witli  as  much 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  cream  ; which  pour  into 
the  dish  from  a large  tea-pot,  holding  it  Ingh,  and 
moving  it  al)out  to  mi.x  witli  tlie  juice.  It  shoidd 
bo  made  at  least  six  hours  before  it  is  served,  and 
will  bo  still  better  if  a daj’. 

Almond  Cream. — Beat  four  ounces  of  .sweet  ah 
inonds,  and  a few  bitter,  in  a mortar,  witli  a tea- 
spoonfiduf  water  to  prei'ent  oihng,  bolhhavingbeen 
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Ll.iiiclicd.  Put  tlio  paste  to  a quart  of  cream,  ami 
add  the  j nice  of  tlireo  lomous  sweetened;  beat  it 
up  udtb  a whisk  to  a ti'oth,  which  take  off  on  tho 
shallow  part  of  a sieve ; fill  glasses  w’ith.  some  of 
the  liquor  and  the  froth. 

Snow  Cream. — Put  to  a quart  of  cream  tlie 
whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  four  spoonfuls  of 
sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel  ; whip  it  to  a fi-oth,  remove  the  peel,  and  serve 
in  a ebsh. 

Coffee  Cream,  mueli  admired. — Boil  a calf’s  foot  in 
water  till  it  wastes  to  a pint  of  jelly,  clear  of  sedi- 
ment and  fat.  Make  a tea-cup  of  very  strong  coffee ; 
clear  it  with  a bit  of  isinglass  to  be  perfectly 
bright ; pour  to  it  the  j elly,  and  add  a pint  of  very 
good  cream,  and  as  mucli  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as  is 
pleasant;  give  one  boil  up,  and  pour  into  the  di.sh. 

It  should  jelly,  but  not  be  stiff.  Observe  that 
yoiu’  coffee  be  fresh. 

Chocolate  Cream. — Scrape  into  one  quart  of  tliiclv 
cream,  one  ounce  of  the  best  chocolate,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar ; boil  and  mill  it;  when  quite 
smooth  take  it  off,  and  leave  it  to  be  cold ; then  add 
the  whites  of  nine  eggs.  Whisk,  and  take  up  the 
froth  on  sieves,  as  others  are  done ; and  serve  the 
froth  in  glasses,  to  rise  above  some  of  the  cream. 

Codlin  Cream. — Pare  and  core  twenty  good  cod- 
lins  ; beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  a pint  of  cream ; 
strain  it  into  a dish  ; and  put  sugar,  bread-crumbs, 
and  a glass  of  wine,  to  it.  Stir  it  well. 

Excellent  Orange  Cream. — Boil  the  rind  of  a Se- 
ville orange  very  tender;  beat  it  fine  in  a mortar; 
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put  to  it  a spoonful  of  tlio  best  branfly,  tlie  juice  of 
a Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf-sugar,  and  tlie 
yolks  of  four  eggs;  boat  all  together  for  ten 
minutes ; then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  in  a pint 
of  boiling  cream  ; beat  till  cold  ; put  into  custard- 
cups  set  into  a deej)  dish  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  stand  till  cold  again.  Put  at  the  top  small 
strips  of  orange-paring  cut  thin,  or  preserved  chips. 

Rasplcrry  Cream. — Mash  the  fruit  gently,  and 
let  them  drain ; then  sprinkle  a little  sugar  over, 
and  that  will  produce  more  juice;  then  put  the 
jmee  to  some  cream,  and  sweeten  it;  after  which, 
if  you  choose  to  lower  it  with  some  milk,  it  will  not 
curdle : which  it  would  if  put  to  the  milk  before 
the  cream  ; but  it  is  best  ma'f  cf  raspberrrv-jelly, 
instead  of  jam,  when  the  f esh  fi.-  ’t  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 


Another  uiay. — Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass-sha- 
vings in  tlu’ee  pints  of  cream  and  ne\ ' milk  mixed, 
for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  the  former  be  melted  ; 
strain  it  through  a hair-sieve,  into  a basin  : when 
cool,  put  about  half  a pint  of  raspberry -juice,  or 
syrup,  to  the  milk  and  cream  ; stir  it  till  well  in- 
corporated, sweeten,  and  add  a glass  of  brandy ; 
Avhisk  it  about  till  three  parts  cold  ; then  put  it  into 
a mould  till  rpiiet  cold.  In  summer  use  the  fi'esh 
j uico  ; in  winter  syrup  of  raspberries. 

Spinach  Cream. — Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with 
a wooden  spoon  or  a wliisk;  sweeten  them  a good 
deal;  and  put  to  them  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a pint 
of  rich  cream,  three  (piarters  of  a pint  of  now  milk  ; 
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juice  ; set  it  oyer  a gentle  stove,  ami  stiv  it  one  may 
constantly  till  it  is  as  thick  as  liasty-pudding.  Put 
into  a custarcl-clisli  some  Naples  biscuits,  or  pre- 
served orange,  in  long  slices,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  them.  It  is  to  bo  eaten  cold ; and  is  a dish 
either  for  supper,  or  for  a second  course. 

ristachio  Cream. — Blanch  four  ounces  of  pistachio 
nuts ; beat  them  fine  with  a little  rose-water,  and 
add  the  paste  to  a pint  of  cream ; sweeten  j let  it 
just  boil,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Clouted  Cream. — String  four  blades  of  mace  on  a 
thread ; put  them  to  a giU  of  new  milk,  and  six 
spoonfuls  of  rose-water ; simmer  a few  minutes  ; 
then  by  degrees  stir  this  lic|Uor  strained  into  the 
yolks  of  two  new  eggs  well  beaten.  Stir  the  whole 
into  a quart  of  very  good  cream,  and  set  it  over  the 
fii'e ; stir  it  till  hot,  but  not  boihng  hot ; pour  it  into 
a deep  dish,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Serve  it  in  a cream  dish,  to  eat  with  fruits.  Many 
people  prefer  it  without  any  flavoiu-  but  that  of  the 
cream  ; in  which  case  use  a quart  of  new  milk  and 
the  cream,  or  do  it  as  the  Devonshire  scalded  cream. 

When  done  enough  a round  mark  will  appear  on 
the  siu-face  of  the  cream,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of 
tlie  pan  it  is  done  in,  which  in  the  country  tliey 
caU  tho  ring  ; and  when  that  is  seen,  remove  the 
pan  from  the  fire. 


A froth  to  set  on  Cream,  Custard,  or  Trifle,  which 
looks  and  eats  tvell. — Sweeten  half  a pound  of  tho 
pulp  of  damsons,  or  any  other  sort  of  scalded  fruit, 
put  to  it  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten,  and  beat 
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3’ou  cliooso  ; .and  being  put  on  the  cream,  &c,  wilh 
a spoon,  it  will  take  any  form ; it  should  be  rough, 
to  imitate  a rock. 

A Carmel  Cover  for  Sweetmeats. — Dissolve  eight 
ounces  of  the  double-refined  sugar  in  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  three  or  four  drops  of 
lemon-juice;  then  put  it  into  a copper  untinned 
skillet ; when  it  boils  to  be  thick,  dip  the  handle 
of  a spoon  in  it,  and  put  that  into  a pint-basin  of 
water,  sc[ueeze  the  sugar  from  the  spoon  into  it, 
and  so  on  till  you  have  all  the  sugar.  Take  a bit 
out  of  the  water,  and  if  it  snaps,  and  is  brittle  when 
cold,  it  is  done  enough : but  only  let  it  be  tlmee 
jiarts  cold,  when  pour  the  water  from  the  sugar, 
and  having  a copper  form  oiled  well,  run  the  sugar 
on  it,  in  the  manner  of  a maze,  and  when  cold  you 
may  put  it  on  the  dish  it  is  to  cover ; but  if  on  trial 
the  sugar  is  not  brittle,  pour  off  the  water,  and  re- 
turn it  into  the  skiUet,  and  boil  it  again.  It  should 
loolv  thick  like  treacle,  but  of  a bright  light  gold- 
colour.  It  is  a most  elegant  cover. 

Calf's  Feet  Jelhj. — Boil  two  feet  in  two  quarts 
and  a pint  of  water  till  the  feet  are  broken,  and  the 
Avater  half  wasted  ; strain  it,  and,  when  cold,  tako 
olf  the  fat,  and  remove  the  jdhj  from  the  sediment ; 
tlicn  put  it  into  a sauce-pan  witli  sugar,  raisiu- 
A\  ine,  lemou-j nice  to  5’our  taste,  and  some  lemon- 
]ieel.  A\dien  tlio  flavour  is  rich,  put  to  it  the 
whites  of  live  eggs  well  beaten,  and  their  shells 
brolccn.  Set  the  sauce-pan  on  tlio  lire,  but  don’t 
stir  tlio  jelly  after  it  begins  to  warm.  Let  it  boil 
twenty  minutes  after  it  rises  to  a head ; then  pour 
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it  tlu-oiigli  fi  flanuol  jellj^-bag,  first  dipping'  tlio  Lag 
in  hot  water  to  prevent  waste,  and  squeezing  it 
quite  dry.  Eun  the  jelly  through  and  through  tiU 
clear ; then  put  it  into  glasses  or  forms. 

The  following  mode  will  greatly  facilitate  tho 
clearing  of  the  jelly  : When  the  mixture  has  boil- 
ed twenty  minutes,  throw  in  a tea-cnpfnl  of  cold 
water ; let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer ; then  take 
the  sauce-pan  off  the  fii'e  covered  close,  and  keep 
it  half  an  hour  ; after  which,  it  will  be  so  clear  as 
to  need  only  once  running  thi'ough  the  bag,  and 
much  waste  -will  be  saved. 

Observe,  feet  for  all  jellies  are  boiled  so  long  by 
the  people  who  sell  them,  that  they  are  less  nutri- 
tious ; they  should  be  only  scalded  to  take  off  tho 
hair.  The  liquor  will  require  greater  care  in  re- 
moving the  fat ; but  the  jelly  will  be  far  stronger, 
and  of  coiu'se  allow  more  water.  Note. — Jelly  is 
equally  good  made  of  cow-heels  nicely  cleaned ; 
and  as  they  bear  a less  price  than  those  of  calves, 
and  make  a stronger  jelly,  this  observation  may  bo 
useful. 

Another  sort. — Boil  four  quarts  of  water  with 
three  calf’s  feet,  or  two  cow-heels,  that  have  been 
only  scalded,  till  half  wasted;  take  the  jelly  from 
the  fat  and  sediment ; mix  with  it  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange,  and  twelve  lemons,  the  peels  of 
three  ditto,  the  whites  and  shells  of  twelve  eggs, 
brown  sugar  to  taste,  near  a pint  of  raisin  wine, 
one  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  a quarter  of  an  onneo 
of  allspice,  a bit  of  cinnamon,  and  six  cloves,  all 
bruised,  after  having  previously  mixed  them  cold. 

s 
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Tlie  jelly  should  boil  fifteen  minutes  without  stir- 
ring ; then  clear  it  through  a flannel  bag.  'While 
running,  take  a little  jell}^,  and  mix  with  a tea- 
cupfid  of  water,  in  which  a bit  of  beet-root  has  been 
boiled,  and  run  it  through  the  bag  when  all  the  rest 
is  run  out ; and  this  is  to  garnish  the  other  jell}’’, 
being  cooled  on  a plate ; but  this  is  matter  of  choice. 
This  jelly  has  a very  fine  high  colour  and  flavour. 

Orange  Jelly. — Grate  the  rind  of  two  Se’ville  and 
two  China  oranges,  and  two  lemons ; sfjueezc  the 
jucieof  three  of  each,  and  strain,  and  add  the  juice  of 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  till  it  almost  candies. 
Have  ready  a cpiart  of  isinglass-jelly  made  with  two 
ounces ; put  to  it  the  SATup,  and  boil  it  once  up ; 
strain  off  the  jell}’,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  as 
above,  before  it  is  jiut  into  the  mould. 

ITartshorn  Jelly. — Simmer  eight  ounces  of  hart- 
shorn-shavings with  two  quarts  of  water  to  one ; 
strain  it,  and  boil  it  with  the  rinds  of  four  Cliina 
oranges  and  two  lemons  pared  tliin ; when  cold, 
add  tlie  juice  of  both,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and 
the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth  ; let  the 
jolly  have  three  or  four  boils  without  stirring,  and 
strain  it  through  a jelly-bag. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — klake  a very  strong  isinglass- 
jelly.  When  cold,  mix  it  with  a double  quantity 
of  cranberry  juice  pressed  as  directed  in  page  253, 
sweeten  and  boil  it  up  ; then  strain  it  into  a sliapo. 

The  sugar  must  bo  good  loaf,  or  the  jelly  will 
not  be  clear. 

Cranberry  and  Jlicc  Jelly. — Boil  and  press  the 
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fruit,  strain  the  juice  and  by  degrees  mix  into  it  as 
much  ground  rice  as  will,  when  boiled,  tliicken  to 
a jelly;  boil  it  gently,  stirring  it,  and  sweeten  to 
your  taste.  Put  it  in  a basin  or  form,  and  serve 
to  eat  as  the  afore  dii-ected  jelly,  with  milk  or 
cream. 

Apple  Jelly,  to  serve  at  talle. — Prepare  twenty 
golden  pippins ; boil  them  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
water  from  the  .spring,  till  quite  tender ; then 
strain  the  hquor  through  a colander.  To  every 
pint  put  a pound  of  fine  sugar  ; add  grated  orange 
or  lemon  ; then  boil  to  a jelly. 

Another. — Prepare  apples  as  before,  by  boiling 
and  straining ; have  ready  half  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass boiled  in  haK  a pint  of  water  to  a jelly ; put 
this  to  the  apple-water  and  apple,  as  strained 
through  a coarse  sieve  ; add  sugar,  a bttle  lemon- 
juice  and  peel ; boil  all  together  and  put  into  a 
dish.  Take  out  the  peel. 

Tv  seald  Codlins. — Wrap  each  in  a vine-leaf,  and 
pack  them  close  in  a nice  sauce*-pan;  and  when  fuU, 
pour  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Set  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  slowly  till 
done  enough  to  take  the  thin  skin  off  when  cold. 
Place  them  on  a dish,  with  or  without  milk,  cream, 
or  custard ; if  the  latter,  there  should  be  no  ratafia. 
Dust  fine  sugar  over  the  apples. 

Stewed  Golden  Tippins. — Scoop  out  the  core,  pare 
them  very  fine,  and  as  you  do  it,  throw  them  in 
water.  For  eveiy  pound  of  fruit,  make  half  a 
pound  of  single-refined  sugar  in  syrup,  with  a pint 
of  water ; when  skimmed,  put  the  pippins  in,  and 
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stow  till  clear ; then  grate  lemon  over,  and  s'-’ve 
in  the  sj’rup.  Be  careful  not  to  let  them  break. 

They  are  an  elegant  and  good  dish  for  a corner 
or  desert. 

Black  Cups. — Halve  and  core  some  fine  apples, 
put  them  in  a shallow  pan,  strew  white  sugar, 
over,  and  bake  them.  Boil  a glass  of  wine,  the 
same  of  water,  and  sweeten  it  for  sauce. 

Another  icay. — Take  off  a slice  from  the  stalk, 
end  of  some  anples,  and  core  vlthout  paring  them. 
Make  ready  as  much  sugar  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
sweeten  them,  and  mix  it  with  some  grated  lemon, . 
and  a few' cloves  in  fine  powder.  Stuff  he  holes- 
as  close  as  possible  with  this,  and  tiu-n  the  flat  endl 
down  a stew-pan ; set  them  on  a very  oiow  fh-e, . 
with  half  of  raisin  wine,  and  the  same  of  v'ter;: 
cover  them  close,  and  now  and  then  baste  them, 
with  the  licjuor ; when  done  enough,  black  the 
tojrs  with  a salamander. 

Stewed  Pears. — Pare  and  halve,  or  quarter,  large 
pears,  according  to  tlieir  size ; tlu’ow  them  into 
water,  as  the  skin  is  taken  off  before  they  are  tli-- 
vidcd,  to  prevent  their  turning  black.  Pack  them 
round  a block-tin  stew-pan,  and  sprinkle  as  much . 
sugar  OA'er  as  will  make  them  pretty  sweet,  and. 
add  lemon-peel,  a clove  or  two,  and  some  allspice.-  , 
cracked;  just  cover  them  with  water,  and  some  of' 
the  liquor,  as  directed  in  another  article.  Cover;  . 
them  close,  and  stew  three  or  four  hours;  when 
tender,  take  them  out,  and  pom-  the  hquor  over.  ^ 
them.  I, 

Baked  Pears.  — These  need  not  be  of  a fine  sort ; 
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hut  some  taste  better  than  others,  and  often  those 
that  are  least  lit  to  eat  raw.  Wijie,  hut  dorCt  pare, 
and  lay  tlicm  on  tin-plates,  and  bake  them  in  a slow 
oven.  “Wlicn  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with 
a silver  spoon.  When  done  througli,  put  them  on 
a dish.  They  .should  be  baked  thi-ee  or  foiu-  times, 
and  very  gently. 

Orange  Butter. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  beat  them 
in  a mortar  with  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  three 
ounces  of  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  blanched  al- 
monds beaten  to  a paste.  Moisten  with  orange- 
flower  water,  and  wlien  all  is  mixed,  rub  it  through 
a colander  on  a dish,  and  serve  sweet  biscuits 
between. 


Wine  Roll. — Soak  a penny  French  roll  in  raisin 
wine  tiU  it  will  hold  no  more ; put  it  in  the  dish, 
and  pour  round  it  a custard  of  cream,  .sugar,  and 
lemon -juice.  Just  before  it  be  served,  sprinkle 

over  it  some  nonpareil  comfits ; or  stick  a few 
blanched  slit  almonds  into  it. 

Sponge  biscuits  may  be  used  instead  of  the  roll. 

To 'prepare  Fruit  for  Children,  a far  more  whole- 
some -wag  than  in  Pies  and  in  Puddings. — Put  apples 
shced,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  .sjn-iukle  as  much  Lisbon  sugar  as 
necessary  among  them  ; set  the  jar  on  a hot  hearth, 
or  in  a sauce-pan  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  till 
the  fruit  is  iiorfectly  done. 

Slices  of  bread,  or  rice,  may  bo  either  stewed 
with  the  fruit,  or  added  when  eaten  ; the  rice  boiim 
plain  boiled.  ” 


To  gn-epare  Ice  for  Icing.— Qai  a few  pounds  of 
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ice,  bi’eak  it  almost  to  powder,  throw  a large  hand- 
ful and  a hajf  of  salt  among  it.  You  must  prepare 
it  in  a part  of  the  liouse  where  as  httle  of  the  warm 
air  comes  as  you  can  possibly  contidve.  The  ice 
and  salt  being  in  a bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an 
ice-pot,  and  cover  it ; immerse  it  in  the  ice,  and 
draw  that  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  touch  eveiy  pos- 
sible part.  In  a few  minutes  put  a spatula  or  spoon 
in,  and  stir  it  well,  removing  the  parts  that  ice 
round  the  edges  to  the  centre.  If  the  ice-cream  or 
water  be  in  a form,  shut  the  bottom  close,  and 
move  the  Avhole  in  the  ice,  as  you  cannot  use  a 
spoon  to  that  without  danger  of  waste.  There 
should  be  holes  in  the  bucket,  to  let  off  the  ice 
as  it  thaws. 

Note. — "Wlien  any  fluid  tends  towards  cold,  the 
moving  it  quickly  accelerates  the  cold:  and  hke- 
wiso,  when  any  fluid  is  tending  to  heat,  stirring  it 
will  facihtate  its  boiling. 

Ice  IFaters. — Hub  some  flno  sugar  on  lemon  or 
orange,  to  give  the  colour  and  flavour,  then  squeeze 
tlie  juice  of  either  on  its  respective  peel ; add  water 
and  sugar  to  make  a fine  sherbet,  and  strain  it 
before  it  be  put  into  the  ice-pot.  If  orange,  the 
greater  proportion  should  bo  of  the  China  juice, 
and  only  a little  of  Seville,  and  a small  bit  of  the 
peel  grated  by  the  sugar. 

Currant  or  itaspherry  Water  Ice. — Tlic  juice  of. 
these,  or  any  other  sort  of  fruit,  being  gained  by 
squeezing,  sweetened  and  mixed  with  water,  will 
bo  ready  for  icing. 

Ice  Creams. — Mi.x  the  juice  of  the  fi'uits  with  as 
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much  sugar  as  -uu]!  he  wanted,  before  you  add 
cream,  uhich  should  he  of  a middling  richness. 

Brown  Bread  Ice. — Grate  as  fine  as  possible  stale 
brown  bread,  soak  a small  proportion  in  cream  two 
or  three  hours,  sweeten  and  ice  it. 

Batafia  Cream. — Blanch  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  beat  them  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  water  in  a marble  mortar  ; then  rub  with  the 
paste  two  ounces  of  lump-sugar,  and  simmer  ten 
minutes  with  a tea-cupful  of  cream,  which  add  to  a 
c[uart  more  of  cream,  and  having  strained,  ice  it. 

Colourings  to  stain  Jellies,  Ices  or  Creams. — For  a 
beautifid  red,  boil  fifteen  grains  of  cochineal  in  the 
finest  powder,  with  a drachm  and  a half  of  cream 
of  tartar,  in  liaK  a pint  of  water,  very  slowly,  half 
an  hour.  Add  in  boihng  a bit  of  alum,  the  size  of 
a pea.  Or  use  beet-root  shced,  and  some  liquor 
jjoured  over. 

For  lohite,  use  almonds  finely  powdered,  with  a 
little  drop  of  water  ; or  use  cream. 

For  yelloio,  yolks  of  eggs,  or  a bit  of  sadi’on  steep- 
ed in  the  licjuor  and  sc[ueezed. 

'For  green,  pound  spinach-leaves  or  beet-leaves, 
express  the  juice,  and  boil  in  a tea-cupful  in  a 
sauce-pan  of  water,  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

London  Sgllahuh. — Put  a pint  and  a half  of  port 
or  white  wine  into  a bowl,  nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
good  deal  of  sugar,  then  milk  into  it  near  two 
cjuarts  of  milk,  frothed  up.  If  the  wine  bo  not 
rather  sharp,  it  will  require  more  for  the  c[uantity 
of  milk. — III  Devonshire,  clouted  cream  is  put  on 
the  top,  and  pounded  cinnamon  and  sugar. 
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Staffordshire  Syllahth. — Put  a pint  of  cider,  and 
a glass  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  into  a bov.d, 
and  mi.x  into  it,  or  pour  warm  milk  from  a largo 
tea-pot  some  beiglit  into  it. 

A xery  fine  Somersetshire  Syltahuh. — In  a large 
China  bowl  jmt  a iiint  of  port,  and  a pint  of  .sherry, 
or  other  white  wine ; sugar  to  taste.  Mi.'i  the 
bowl  full.  In  twenty  minntes’  time  cover  it  pretty 
high  with  clouted  cream ; grate  over  it  nutmeg ; 
put  pounded  cinnamon  and  nonpareil  comfits. 

Devonshire  Junhet. — Put  warm  milk  into  a bowl; 
turn  it  with  rennet ; then  put  some  scalded  cream, 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  on  the  top,  without  breaking 
tho  curd. 

Dvcrlastiny,  or  Solid  Syllahuhs. — iMix  a quart  of 
thick  raw  cream,  one  pound  of  reliued  sugar,  a 
jiint  and  a half  of  fine  raisin  wine  in  a deep  pan  ; 
put  to  it  tho  grated  peel  and  the  juice  of  tlu’ce 
lemons.  Peat,  or  wisk  it  one  way  half  an  hour; 
then  jmt  it  on  a sieve  with  a bit  of  thin  muslin  laid 
.smooth  in  the  shallow  end  till  next  day.  Put  it 
in  glasses.  It  will  keep  good,  in  a cool  place,  ten 
days. 

Demon  IToneyconxh. — Sweeten  the  juice  of  a lemon 
to  your  taste,  and  put  it  in  the  dish  that  you  servo 
it  in.  Mix  the  white  of  an  egg  that  is  beaten 
with  a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  a little  sugar;  whisk 
it,  and  as  tlio  frotli  rises,  put  it  on  the  lemon-juice. 
Po  it  tho  day  before  it  is  to  bo  used. 

Dive  and  Sayo  JHihs  are  made  by  washing  tlio 
seeds  uiedv.  and  simmorina:  with  milk  over  a slow 
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fire  till  sufficiently  clone.  The  former  sort  requires 
lemon,  spice,  and  sugar ; the  latter  is  good  without 
any  thing  to  flavour  it. 

A in'cttu  Supper  Dish. — Boil  a tea-cupful  of  rice, 
having  first  washed  it  in  milk,  till  tender ; strain 
off  the  milk,  lay  the  rice  in  little  heaps  on  a dish, 
stow  over  them  some  finely  powdered  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  and  put  warm  wine  and  a little  butter 
into  the  dish. 

Savoury  Rice. — "Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  stew  it 
very  gently  in  a small  cpiantity  of  veal,  or  rich 
mutton  broth,  with  an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  pep- 
per and  salt.  When  swelled,  but  not  boiled  to  a 
mash,  dry  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  a sieve  before 
the  fire,  and  either  serve  it  dr^q  or  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  round,  hav- 
ing heated  it. 

Carrole  of  Rice. — Take  some  well-picked  rice, 
wash  it  well,  and  boil  it  live  minutes  in  water,  strain 
it,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  a 
good  shce  of  ham,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a 
very  gentle  fire  till  tender ; have  ready  a mould 
lined  with  very  thin  slices  of  bacon ; mix  the 
5'olks  of  two  or  three  eggs  udth  the  rice,  and  then 
line  the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
put  into  it  ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit,  veal,  or  of 
any  thing  else.  Fill  up  the  mould,  and  cover 
it  close  with  rice.  Bake  it  in  a quick  oven 
an  hour,  turn  it  over,  and  send  it  to  the  table  in  a 
good  gravy  or  curry  sauce. 

Casserol,  or  Rice  F.dghy,  see  page  197. 

Sahnayundy  is  a beautiful  small  dish,  if  in  nice 
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shape,  and  if  the  colours  of  the  ingi-edients  are  var- 
ied. For  this  purpose  chop  separately  the  white 
part  of  cold  chicken  or  veal,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard,  the  whites  of  eggs  ; jiarsley  half  a dozen  an- 
chovies, beet-root,  red  pickled  cabbage,  ham,  and 
grated  tongue,  or  any  tiling  well  flavoimed,  and  of 
a good  coloiu’.  Some  people  hke  a small  propor- 
tion of  onion,  but  it  may  be  better  omitted.  A 
saucer,  large  tea-cup,  or  any  other  base,  must  bo 
put  into  a small  dish ; tlieu  make  rows  round  it 
wide  at  bottom,  and  growing  smaller  towards  tho 
top  ; choosing  such  of  the  ingredients  for  each  row 
as  will  most  vary  the  colours.  At  the  top  a bttlo 
sprig  of  curled  parsley  may  be  stuck  in  ; or  with- 
out any  thing  on  the  dish,  the  salmagundy  may  be 
laid  in  rows,  or  put  into  tlie  half- whites  of  eggs, 
which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by  cutting  olf 
a bit  at  the  round  end.  In  tho  latter  case,  each 
half-egg  has  but  one  ingredient.  Butter  and  pai'S- 
ley  may  be  put  as  garnish  between. 

Macaroni  as  usually  served. — Boil  it  in  millc,  or  a 
weak  veal  broth,  pretty  well  flavoured  witli  salt. 
AVlien  tender,  put  it  into  a dish  without  the  liquor, 
and  among  it  put  some  bits  of  butter  and  grated 
cheese,  and  over  the  top  grate  more,  and  a httlo 
more  butter.  Sot  tho  dish  into  a Dutcli-oven  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  aud  do  not  lot  tho  top  become 
hard. 

Another  u-ay. — 'Wash  it  well,  and  simmer  in  h.alf 
milk,  and  lialf  brotli  of  veal  or  mutton,  till  it  is 
louder.  To  a spoonfid  of  lliis  liquor,  put  tho  yolk 
of  an  egg  beaten  in  a spoonful  of  ci’eam ; just  make 
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it  liot  to  tliiclren,  but  not  boil : put  it  over  the 
macaroni,  and  then  grate  fine  old  cheese  all  over, 
and  bits  of  bntter.  Brown  with  the  salamander. 
Another  ; Wash  the  macaroni,  then  simmer  it  in  a 
little  broth,  with  a little  pounded  mace  and  salt. 
"\Wien  quite  tender,  take  it  out  of  the  liquor,  lay 
it  in  a dish,  grate  a good  deal  of  cheese  over,  then 
cover  that  with  bread  grated  fine.  Warm  some 
butter  without  oihng,  and  pour  it  from  a boat 
through  a little  earthen  colander  over  the  crumbs, 
then  put  the  dish  in  a Dutch-oven,  to  roast  the 
clieese,  and  brown  the  bread  of  a fine  colour.  Tlio 
bread  .should  be  in  separated  crumbs  and  look  light. 

Omelet. — Make  a batter  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  a 
very  httle  flom- ; put  to  it  chopped  parsley,  green 
onions,  or  chives,  the  latter  is  best,  or  a very  small 
quantity  of  shalot,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  IMake  some  butter  boil- 
ed in  a small  frying-pan,  and  pour  tlie  above  batter 
into  it  when  one  side  is  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  turn 
it  and  do  the  other.  Double  it  when  served.  Some 
scraped  lean  ham,  or  grated  tongue,  put  in  at  first, 
is  a very  pleasant  adchtion.  Four  eggs  will  make 
a pretty  sized  omelet;  but  many  cooks  will  use 
eight  or  ten.  A small  proportion  of  Hour  should 
be  used. 

If  the  ta.ste  he  approved,  a little  tarragon  gives  a 
fine  flavom-.  A good  deal  of  parsley  should  bo 
used. 

Omelet,  though  usually  served  in  the  course, 
would  bo  mucli  better  if  it  was  sent  up  after,  that 
it  might  be  eaten  as  hot  as  po,ssible. 
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Butter  to  serve  as  a little  dish. — Eoll  butter  in 
different  forms ; eitlier  like  a pine,  and  make  the 
marks  with  a tea-spoon,  and  mix  with  grated  beef, 
tongue,  or  anchovies.  Make  a wreath  of  curled 
parsley  to  garnish. 

Potted  Cheese. — Cut  and  pound  four  ounces  of 
Chesliire  cheese,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  but- 
ter, a tea-spoonful  of  white  pounded  sugar,  a little 
bit  of  mace,  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Press  it 
down  in  a dceji  pot. 

Boast  Cheese  to  come  up  after  Dinner. — Grate  three 
ounces  of  fat  Cheshire  Cheese,  mix  it  vith  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  grated  bread,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter,  beat  the  whole  well  in  a 
mortar,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Toast  some  broad,  cut  it 
into  proper  pieces,  lay  the  paste  as  above  thick 
upon  them,  put  tliem  into  a Dutch-oven  covered 
with  a dish,  till  hot  through,  remove  the  dish,  and 
let  the  cheese  brown  a little.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Welsh  Bahhit. — Toast  a slice  of  broad  on  both 
sides,  and  butter  it ; toast  a slice  of  Gloucester 
cheese  on  one  side,  and  lay  tliat  next  the  bread- 
and  toast  the  other  Mutli  a salamander  ; rub  mus- 
tard over,  and  servo  veiy  hot,  and  covered. 

Cheese  Toast. — kfix  some  fine  buttei-,  made  mus- 
tard, and  salt,  info  a mass  ; spread  it  on  fresh- 
made  tliin  paste,  and  grate  or  scrape  Gloucester 
clioeso  upon  them. 

Anchovtj  'Toast. — Bone  and  skin  si.v  or  ciglit  an- 
chovies ; pound  them  to  a mass  with  an  ounce  of 
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fine  butter  till  the  colour  is  equal,  and  then  spread 
it  on  toasts  or  rusks. 

Another  ica}/. — Cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  any 
form,  and  fry  them  in  clarified  butter.  Washtlu-ee 
anchovies  .spht,  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  some 
fresh  butter,  rub  them  tlu’oug'h  a hair-sieve,  and 
spread  on  the  toast  when  cold.  Then  quarter  and 
wash  some  anchovies,  and  lay  them  on  the  toast. 
Garnish  'U'ith  parsley  or  pickles. 

To  'poach  Fjjga. — Set  a stew-pan  of  water  on  the 
fire  ; when  boiling,  slip  an  egg  previously  broken 
into  a cup,  into  the  water ; when  the  white  looks 
done  enough,  slide  an  egg-shce  under  the  egg,  and 
lay  it  on  toast  and  butter,  or  spinach.  As  soon  as 
enough  are  done,  serve  hot. 

If  not  fresh  laid,  they  will  not  poach  well,  and 
without  breaking.  Trim  the  ragged  parts  of  the 
whites,  and  make  them  look  round. 

Buttered  Eggs. — Beat  four  or  five  eggs,  yolk  and 
white  together,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
in  a basin,  and  then  put  tliat  in  lioiling  water,  stir 
it  till  melted,  then  pour  that  butter  and  the  eggs 
into  a sauce-pan ; keep  a basin  in  your  hand,  just 
hold  the  sauce-pan  in  the  other  over  a .slow  part  of 
the  fire,  shaking  it  one  way,  as  it  begins  to  warm ; 
pour  it  into  a basin,  and  back,  then  hold  it  again 
over  the  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  in  the  sauce-pan, 
and  pouring  it  into  the  basin,  more  perfectly  to 
mix  the  egg  and  butter,  until  they  sliall  be  hot 
without  boihng. 

Serve  on  toasted  bread ; or  in  a basin,  to  eat  with 
salt-fish,  or  red  herrings. 
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Scotch  Eggn. — Boil  hard  five  j^uUet's  eggs,  and 
without  removing  the  white,  cover  completely  with 
a fine  relishing  fbrcement,  in  vhicli,  let  scraped 
liam  or  chopped  anchovy  bear  a due  proportion. 
Fry  of  a beautiful  j'ellow  brown,  and  serve  with  a 
g’ood  gravy  in  the  chsli. 

yf  Eeppcrpot. — To  three  quarts  of  water,  put  such 
vegetables  as  you  choose ; in  summer,  peas,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  and  two  or  tlu-ee  onions ; in  winter, 
carrot,  turnip,  onions,  and  celeiy.  Cut  them  very 
small,  and  stew  them  with  two  pounds  of  neck  of 
mutton,  and  a pound  of  picked  pork,  till  quite  ten- 
der. Half  an  hour  before  serving,  clear  a lobster 
or  crab  from  the  shell,  and  put  it  into  the  stew. 
Some  people  choose  very  small  suet  dumphngs 
boiled  iu  the  above.  Season  with  salt  and  Ca}-- 
enne. 

Instead  of  mutton  j’ou  may  put  a fowl.  Peiiper- 
j)ot  may  be  made  of  various  things,  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  a proper  mixture  of  fish,  ile.sh,  fowl, 
vegetables,  and  pulse.  A small  quantity  of  rice 
should  bo  boiled  with  the  whole. 

To  preserve  Suet  a Twelvemonth. — As  soon  as  it 
comes  in,  choose  the  firmest  iiart,  and  pick  free 
from  skin  and  veins.  In  a very  nice  sauce-pan, 
set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  that  it  may 
melt  without  frying,  or  it  will  taste. 

AN'lien  molted,  pour  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water. 
A\dien  in  a liard  cake,  ivipe  it  very  dry,  fold  it  in 
fine  paper,  and  then  iu  a linen  bag,  and  keep  it  in 
a dry  but  not  hot  place.  When  used  scrape  it 
lino,  and  it  will  make  a lino  crust,  either  with  or 
without  butter. 
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On  green  Fruits  for  preserving  or  piclding. — Talco 
pippins,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  while 
green  for  the  first,  or  radish-pods,  Erench  Leans 
for  the  latter,  and  cucumbers  for  both  processes  ; 
and  put  them,  with  vine-leaves  under  and  over, 
into  a hloch-tin  preserving-pan,  with  spring-water 
to  cover  them,  and  then  the  tin  cover  to  exclude  all 
air.  Set  it  on  the  side  of  a fii-e,  and  when  they 
begin  to  simmer,  take  them  off,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  if  gi’een,  put  fresh  leaves  when  cold,  and  repeat 
the  same.  Take  them  out  carefully  with  a slice  ; 
tliey  are  to  be  peeled,  and  then  done  according  to 
the  receipts  for  the  several  modes. 

To  clarify  Sugar  for  Sweetmeats. — Break  as  much 
as  required  in  large  lumps,  and  put  a pound  to 
half  a pint  of  water,  in  a bowl,  and  it  will  dissolve 
better  than  when  broken  small.  Set  it  over  the 
fire,  with  the  well-whipt  white  of  an  egg ; let  it 
boil  up,  and,  when  ready  to  run  over,  pour  a little 
cold  water  in  to  give  it  a check  ; but  when  it  rises 
a second  time,  take  it  oft'  the  fire,  and  set  it  by  in 
the  pan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  the 
foulness  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  leave  a black 
scum  on  the  top,  which  take  off  gently  with  a 
skimmer,  and  pour  the  syrup  into  a vessel  very 
quickly  from  the  sediment. 


To  candy  any  Sort  of  Fruit. — When  finished  in 
the  syrup,  put  a la3'er  into  a new  sieve,  and  dip  it 
suddenly  into  hot  water,  to  take  off  the  syrup  that 
hangs  about  it ; put  it  on  a napkin  before  the  fire 
to  di-aiu,  and  then  do  some  more  in  the  sieve.  Have 
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ready  sifted  doiiLle-rermod  .sugar  wliicli  sift  over 
llie  fruit  on  all  sides  tiU  quite  wliite.  Set  it  on  the 
shallow  end  of  sieves  in  a lightly-Avarm  oven,  and 
turn  it  two  or  tliree  times.  It  must  not  be  cold  tiU 
dry.  Watch  it  carefully,  and  it  will  be  beautiful. 

To  preimre  Barlcrries  for  Tartlets. — Pick  bar- 
berries that  have  no  stones,  from  the  stalks,  add 
to  every  pound  weight  three  cpiarters  of  a pound 
of  lump  sugar  ; put  the  fruit  into  a stone  jar,  and 
either  set  it  on  a hot  hearth  or  in  a sauce-pan  of 
water,  and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly  till  soft ; 
l)ut  them  and  the  sugar  into  a preser\-ing-pan,  and 
boil  them  gently  fifteen  minutes.  — Use  no  metal 
but  silver. 

Itarlerries  in  Bunches. — Have  ready  bits  of  flat 
white  wood,  three  inches  long,  and  a c^uarter  of  an 
inch  wide.  Tie  the  stalks  of  the  fruit  on  the  stick 
from  within  an  inch  of  one  end  to  bej'ond  the  other, 
so  as  to  make  them  look  handsome.  Simmer  them 
in  some  sjump  two  successive  days,  covering  them 
each  time  with  it  when  cold.  A^licn  they  look 
clear  thej^  are  simmered  enough.  The  third  day 
do  them  like  other  candy  fruit ; see  receipt  for  it 
above. 

A leautiful  Preserve  of  Apricots. — "\Mien  ripe, 
choose  the  finest  apricots ; pare  them  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  weigh  them.  Lay  them  in  halves  on 
di.shcs,  with  the  hollow  part  upwards.  Have  ready 
an  equal  weight  of  good  loaf-sugar  finely  pounded, 
and  strev'  it  over  them  ; in  the  meantime  break  the 
stones,  and  blanch  the  kernels.  When  the  fruit 
has  laid  twelve  hours,  put  it,  with  the  sugar  and 
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juice,  and  also  tlie  kernels,  into  a preserving  pan. 
Let  it  simmer  very  gently,  till  clear  ; then  take  out 
the  pieces  of  apricots  singly  as  they  become  so  ; 
put  them  into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  and 
kernels  over  them.  The  scum  must  bo  taken  olf 
as  it  rises.  Cover  with  brandy-paper. 

To 'preserve  Apricots  in  Jelly. — Pare  the  fruit  rery 
thin,  and  stone  it ; weigh  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar  in  fine  powder,  and  strew  over  it.  Next  day 
boil  very  gently  till  they  are  clear,  move  them  into 
a bowl,  and  pour  the  hquor  over.  The  following 
day  pour  the  hc[uor  to  a quart  of  codlin-liquor, 
made  by  boihng  and  straining,  and  a pound  of  fine 
sugar  ; let  it  boil  quicklj’’  till  it  will  jelly  ; put  tho 
fruit  into  it,  and  give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  put 
into  small  pots. 

To  preserve  Green  Apricots. — Lay  vine  or  apricot- 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  then  fruit, 
and  so  alternately  till  full,  the  upper  layer  being 
thick  with  leaves;  then  fill  with  spring-water, 
and  cover  down,  that  no  steam  may  come  out.  Set 
the  pan  at  a distance  from  tho  fire,  that  in  four  or 
five  hours  they  may  bo  only  soft,  but  not  cracked. 
Make  a thin  syrup  of  some  of  the  water  and  drain 
the  fruit.  AVlien  both  are  cold,  put  tho  fruit  into 
the  pan  and  the  syi-up  to  it ; put  the  pan  at  a pro- 
per distance  from  the  fire  till  tho  apricots  green, 
but  on  no  account  boil  or  crack ; remove  them  very 
carefully  into  a pan  with  the  syrup,  for  two  or  thrco 
days ; then  pour  off  as  much  of  it  as  will  bo  ne- 
cessary, and  boll  with  more  sugar  to  make  a rich 
syi'up,  and  put  a little  sliced  ginger  into  it.  AVhou 
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cold,  and  tlie  thin  syrup  has  all  been  di’ained  from 
the  fruit,  pour  the  thick  over  it.  The  former  ■will 
serve  to  sweeten  pies. 

Apricots  or  Peaches  in  Brandy. — Wipe,  weigh, 
and  |)ick  the  fruit,  and  have  ready  a c^uarter  of  the 
weight  of  fine  sugar  in  fine  powder.  Put  the  fruit 
into  an  ice  pot  that  shuts  very  close ; throw  the 
sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with  brand}'. 
Between  the  top  and  cover  of  the  pot,  put  a piece 
of  double  cap-paper.  Set  the  pot  into  a sauce-pan 
of  water  till  the  brandy  bo  as  hot  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly bear  to  put  yoiu’  finger  in,  but  it  must  not 
boil.  Put  the  fruit  into  ajar,  and  pour  the  brandy 
on  it.  When  cold,  put  a bladder  over,  and  tie  it 
down  tight.. 

To  dry  Apricots  in  half. — Pare  thin  and  halve 
four  pounds  of  apricots,  weigliing  them  after  ; put 
them  in  a dish ; strew  among  them  three  iiounds 
of  sugar  in  the  finest  powder,  '\^^len  it  melts,  set 
the  fruit  over  a stove  to  do  very  gently  ; as  each 
piece  becomes  tender,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into 
a china-bowl.  When  all  are  done,  and  the  boil- 
ing heat  a little  abated,  pour  the  syrup  over  them. 
In  a day  or  two  remove  the  syrup,  leaving  only  a 
little  in  each  half.  In  a day  or  two  more  turn 
them,  and  so  continue  daily  till  quite  dry,  in  the 
sun  or  a warm  place.  Keep  in  boxes  with  layei's 
of  paper. 

Apricot  Cheese. — Weigh  an  cqTial  quantity  of 
pared  fruit  aiid  sugar,  wot  the  latter  a very  little, 
and  lot  it  boil  quickh',  or  the  colour  will  be  spoiled; 
blanch  the  kernels,  and  add  to  it.  Twenty  or  tliii'ty 
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minutes  will  boil  it.  Put  it  in  small  pots  or  cups 
half  filled. 

Orange  Marmalade. — Easp  the  oranges,  cut  out 
tlie  pulp,  then  boil  the  rinds  very  tender,  and  beat 
fine  in  a marble  mortar.  Boil  three  pounds  of  loaf- 
sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  skim  it,  and  add  a pound 
of  the  rind ; boil  fast  tiU  the  syrup  is  very  tliiclr, 
but  stir  it  carefully ; tben  put  a pint  of  the  pulp 
and  juice,  the  seeds  having  been  removed,  and  a 
pint  of  apple-bqour ; boil  all  gently  until  well  jel- 
lied, wliich  it  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Put 
it  into  small  pots. 

Lemon  Marmalade  do  in  the  same  way  ; they  are 
very  good  and  elegant  sweetmeats. 

Transparent  Marmalade. — Cut  the  palest  Seville 
oranges  in  quarters,  take  the  pulp  out,  and  put  it 
into  a basin,  pick  out  the  seeds  and  skins.  Let 
the  outside  soak  in  water  with  a little  salt  all  night, 
then  boil  them  in  a good  quantity  of  spring-water 
till  tender ; drain  and  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  to  the  pulp  ; add  to  every  pound,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  sugar  beaten 
fine ; boil  them  together  twenty  minutes,  but  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  slices.  If  not  quite  clear 
simmer  five  or  six  minutes  longer.  It  must  be  stir- 
ed  all  the  time  very  gently.  When  cold  put  it  into 
glasses. 

To  hitter  Oranges  hot. — Grate  off  a little  of  the  out- 
side rind  of  four  Seville  oranges,  and  cut  a round 
hole  at  the  blunt  end  opposite  the  stalk,  largo 
enough  to  take  out  the  pulp  and  seeds  and  juice  : 
then  pick  the  seeds  and  skin  from  the  pulp ; rub 
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the  oranges  with  a little  salt,  and  lay  them  in 
water  for  a short  time.  You  are  to  save  the  bits 
cut  out.  Set  the  fruit  on  to  boil  in  fresh  water  till 
they  are  tender,  shifting  the  water  to  take  out  the 
bitterness.  In  the  meantime,  make  a thin  syiup 
with  tine  sugar,  and  put  the  oranges  into  it,  and 
boil  them  up ; turning  them  round,  that  each  part 
may  partake  of  the  sja-up,  as  there  need  not  bo 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  hot 
till  they  are  to  be  served.  About  half  an  horn-  be- 
fore you  want  them  put  some  sugar  to  the  pulp, 
and  set  over  the  fire;  mix  it  well,  and  let  it  boil; 
then  and  a sjioonful  of  white  wine  for  every  orange, 
give  it  a boil,  and  then  put  in  a bit  of  fresh  butter, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  to  tliicken;  fill  the  oranges 
M'ith  it  and  serve  them  with  some  of  the  S}Tup  in 
the  dish.  Put  the  bits  on  the  top. 

To  fill  loreseri'cil  Oranges;  a corner  dish. — For 
five  take  a pound  of  Naples  buiscuits,  some  blanch- 
ed almonds,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  sugar  to 
3'our  taste,  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  grate 
the  biscuits,  and  mix  with  the  above  and  some 
orange-flower  water.  Fill  preserved  oranges,  and 
bake  in  a very  slow  oven.  If  you  like  them  frost- 
ed, sift  sugar  over  them  as  soon  as  filled  ; otherwise 
wipe  them.  Custard  to  fill  will  do  as  well  ; if  so, 
you  need  not  bake  the  oranges,  but  jnit  it  in  when 
become  cold. 

Buttered  Orange  juice,  a cold  dish. — iMix  Ihe  juice 
of  seven  Seville  oranges  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
rose-water,  and  add  the  whole  to  the  voiles  of 
eight,  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten ; then 
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strain  the  liquor  to  lialf  a pound  of  sugar  pounded, 
stir  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to 
thicken,  put  about  the  size  of  a small  walnut  of 
butter,  keep  it  over  the  fire  a few  minutes  longer  ; 
then  pour  it  into  a flat  dish,  and  serve  it  to  eat  cold. 

If  you  have  no  silver  sauce-pan,  do  it  in  a China 
basin  in  a sauce-pan  of  boiling  water,  the  top  of 
which  wiU  just  receive  the  basin. 

Orange  Chips. — Cut  oranges  in  halves,  squeeze 
the  juice  through  a sieve ; soak  the  peel  in  water; 
next  day  boil  in  the  same  till  tender,  drain  them, 
and  slice  the  peels,  put  them  to  the  juice,  weigh  as 
much  sugar,  and  put  all  together  into  a broad 
earthern  dish,  and  put  over  the  fire  at  a moderate 
distance,  often  stirring  till  the  chips  candy ; then 
set  them  in  a cool  room  to  dry.  They  will  not  be 
BO  under  three  weeks. 

Orange  Biscuits,  or  little  Calces. — Boil  whole 
SewUe  oranges  in  two  or  three  waters,  till  most  of 
the  bitterness  is  gone  ; cut  them,  and  take  out  the 
pulp  and  juice  ; then  beat  the  oiitside  very  fine  in 
a mortar,  and  put  it  to  an  equal  weight  of  double- 
refined  sugar  beaten  and  sifted.  A\'iien  extremely 
well  mixed  to  apaste,  spread  itthinon  China  dishes, 
and  set  them  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire  ; when 
half  dry,  cut  into  what  form  you  please,  turn  the 
other  side  up  and  dry  that.  Keep  them  in  a box, 
with  layers  of  paper. 

They  are  for  desserts  ; and  are  also  used  as  a 
stomachic,  to  carry  in  the  pocket  on  journeys,  or 
for  gentlemen  when  shooting,  and  for  gouty 
stomachs. 
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Orange-flower  Cakes. — Put  four  ounces  of  the 
leaves  of  the  flowers  into  cold  water  for  an  hour ; 
drain  and  put  between  napkins,  and  roll  with  a 
rolling-pin  till  they  are  bruised ; then  have  ready 
boiled  one  pound  of  sugar  to  add  to  it  in  a thick 
syrup,  give  them  a simmer,  until  the  syrup  ad- 
heres to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  drop  in  httle  cakes  on 
a plate,  and  dry  as  before  directed. 

To  preserve  Oranges  or  Lemons  in  Jelly. — Cut  a 
hole  in  the  stalk  part,  the  size  of  a shilling,  and 
with  a blunt  small  knife  scrape  out  the  pulp  quite 
clear  without  cutting  the  rind.  Tie  each  separate- 
ly in  muslin,  and  lay  them  in  spring-water  two 
days,  changing  twice  a day  ; in  the  last  boU  them 
tender  on  a slow  fire.  Observe  that  there  is  enough 
at  first  to  allow  for  wasting,  as  they  must  be  cover- 
ed to  the  last.  To  every  pound  of  fruit,  weigh 
two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  one  pint 
of  water ; boil  the  two  latter  together  with  the 
juice  of  the  orange  to  a syrup,  and  clarify  it,  skim 
well,  and  let  it  stand  to  be  cold  ; then  boil  the  fruit 
in  the  syrup  half  an  hoiu' ; if  not  clear,  do  this 
daily  till  they  are  done. 

Pare  and  core  some  green  pippins,  and  boil  in 
water  till  it  tastes  strong  of  them ; don’t  break 
them,  only  gently  press  them  witli  the  back  of  a 
spoon;  strain  the  water  through  a jelly-bag  till 
quite  clear ; then  to  every  pint  put  a pound  of 
cloublo-rofined  sugar,  the  peel  and  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  boil  to  a strong  syrup.  Drain  oil’  the  syrup 
from  the  fruit,  and  turning  each  orange  with  tlio 
holo  iqi wards  in  a jar,  pom*  the  apple  jelly  over  it. 
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The  bits  cut  out  must  go  througli  the  same  process 
with  the  fruit.  Cover  with  brandy  paper. 

To  keep  Oranges  or  Lemons,  for  Puddings,  ^'c. — • 
"WTien  you  squeeze  the  fruit,  throw  the  outside  in 
water,  without  the  pulp ; let  them  remain  in  the 
same  a fortnight,  adding  no  more  ; boil  them  therein 
tiU  tender,  strain  it  from  them,  and  when  they  are 
tolerably  dry,  throw  them  into  any  jar  of  candy 
you  may  have  remaining  from  old  sweetmeats  ; or 
if  you  have  none,  boil  a small  quantity  of  syrup  of 
common  loaf-sugar  and  water  and  put  over  them ; 
in  a week  or  ten  daj-s  boil  them  gently  in  it  till 
they  look  clear  and  that  they  may  be  covered  with 
it  in  ajar.  You  may  cut  each  half  of  the  fruit 
in  two,  and  they  will  occupy  a small  space. 

To  preserve  Sfrawherries  tvliole.— Toko  eqx:al 
weights  of  the  fruit  and  double-refined  sugar ; lay 
the  former  in  a large  dish,  and  sprinkle  half  the 
sugar  in  fine  powder  over ; give  a gentle  shake  to 
the  dish,  that  the  sugar  may  touch  tlie  under  side 
of  the  fruit.  Next  day  make  a thin  syrup  with 
the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and,  instead  of  water, 
allow  one  pint  of  red-currant-juice  to  every  pound 
of  strawberries ; in  this  simmer  them  until  sutfi- 
ciently  jelhed.  Choose  the  largest  scarlets,  or 
others,  when  not  dead  ripe.  In  eitlier  of  the  above 
ways,  they  eat  well  served  in  thin  cream,  in  glasses. 

To  preserve  Strawherries  in  ivine. — Put  a r^uaiiity 
of  the  finest  large  strawberries  into  a gooseberry- 
bottle,  and  strew  in  tliree  largo  spoonfuls  of  fine 
sugar  ; fiU  up  with  hladeira  wine,  or  fine  sherry. 

To  drg  Cherries  with  sugar. — Stone  six  pounds  of 
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Kentish  ; put  the7n  into  a preserving-pan,  with  two 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar  pounded  and  strewed  among 
them ; simmer  till  they  begin  to  shrivel ; tlieu 
strain  them  from  the  juice;  lay  tliom  on  a hot 
hearth,  or  in  an  oven,  when  either  is  cool  enough 
to  dry  without  baking  them. 

The  same  syrup  will  do  another  six  pounds  of 
fruit. 

To  (Inj  Cherries  icithout  sugar. — Stone,  and  set 
them  over  the  lii’e  in  the  preserving-pan  ; let  them 
simmer  in  their  owir  li(juor,  and  shake  them  in  the 
pan.  I’ut  them  by  in  common  China  dishes  ; next 
day  give  them  another  scald,  and  put  them,  when 
cold,  on  sieves  to  dry,  in  an  oven  of  a temperated 
heat  as  above.  Twice  heating,  an  hour’  each  time, 
will  do  them. 

Put  them  in  a box,  with  a paper  between  eacli 
layer. 

To  dry  Cherries  the  best  way. — To  every  five 
jiounds  of  cherries  stoned,  weigh  one  of  sugar 
double  refined.  Put  the  fruit  into  tlie  preserving- 
pan  with  very  Little  water ; make  both  scalding- 
hot  ; talvO  the  fruit  immediately  out  and  dry  them  ; 
put  them  into  the  pan  again,  strewing  the  sugar 
between  each  layer  of  cherries;  let  it  stand  to 
molt ; then  set  the  pan  on  the  tire,  and  make  it 
scalding  liot  as  before ; take  it  olT,  and  repeat  this 
thrico  willi  tlio  sugar.  Prain  them  from  the  smmp  ; 
and  lay  tliem  singly  to  dry  on  dislies,  in  tlio  siin  or 
on  a stu\-c.  ‘Wlmn  dry,  put  tliem  into  a sieve,  dip 
it  into  a pan  of  cold  wati'r,  and  draw  it  instantly 
out  again,  and  pour  them  on  a lino  soft  cloth;  dry 
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them,  and  set  them  once  more  in  the  hot  sun  or 
on  a stove.  Keep  them  in  a box,  with  layers  of  white 
paper,  in  a dry  place.  This  way  is  the  best  to  give 
plumpness  to  the  fruit,  as  well  as  colour  and 
flavour. 

Cherries  in  Brandy. — Weigh  the  finest  morellos, 
having  cut  off  half  the  stalks,  prick  them  with  a 
new  needle,  and  drop  them  into  a jar  or  wide- 
mouthed  bottle.  Pound  three  quarters  the  weight 
of  sugar  or  white  candy ; strew  over  j till  up  with 
brandy,  and  tie  a bladder  over. 

I Cherry  Jam. — To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or 
duke  cherries,  when  ripe,  weigh  one  pound  of 
sugar ; break  the  stones  of  part,  and  blanch  them  ; 
then  put  them  to  the  fruit  and  sugar,  and  boil  all 
gently,  till  the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan. 
Pom-  it  into  China  plates  to  come  up  di-y  to  table, 
Keep  in  boxes  with  white  paper  between. 

Currant  Jam,  blacJc,  red,  or  tchite. — Let  the  fruit 
be  very  ripe,  pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks,  bruise 
it,  and  to  every  jiound  put  tlu-ee  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  ; stir  it  well,  and  boh  half  an 
horn-. 

Currant  Jelly,  red  or  Hack. — Sti-ip  the  fruit,  and 
in  a stone  jar  stew  them  in  a sauce-pan  of  water, 
or  by  boiling  it  on  the  hot  hearth ; strain  off  the 
licjuor,  and  to  every  pint  weigh  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar ; put  the  latter  in  large  lumps  into  it,  in  a 
■ stone  or  Cliina-vessel,  till  nearly  dissolved  ; then 
, put  it  into  a preseiwdng-pan  ; simmer  and  skim  as 
f necessary.  'VVlien  it  will  jelly  on  a plate,  put  it  in 
I small  jars  or  glasses. 
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Apple  Marmalade. — Scald  apples  till  they  will 
pulj:)  from  the  core  ; then  take  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  in  large  lumps,  just  dqi  them  in  water,  and 
boiling  it  till  it  can  be  well  skimmed,  and  is  a thick 
sjn-up,  put  to  it  the  pulp,  and  simmer  it  on  a quick 
fire  a cjuarter  of  an  hour.  Grate  a little  lemon- 
peel  before  boiled,  but  if  too  much  it  will  be  bitter. 

Apple  Jelly  for  preserving  Apricots,  or  for  any  sort 
of  Sweetmeats. — Let  apples  be  pared,  quartered, 
and  cored ; put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them ; boil  as  fast  as  possible ; 
when  the  fruit  is  all  in  a mash,  add  a quart  of 
water ; boil  half  an  hoiu'  more,  and  run  through  a 
jelly-bag. 

If  in  summer’,  codlins  are  best ; in  September, 
golden  rennets,  or  winter-pippins. 

Red  Apples  in  Jelly. — Pare  and  core  some  weU- 
shaped  ajiples ; jrippins  or  golden  rennets  if  you 
have  them,  but  others  wiU  do ; throw  tliem  into 
water  as  you  do  them ; put  them  in  a preserving- 
pan,  and  with  as  little  water  as  will  onh’  half  cover 
them  ; let  them  coddle,  and  wlien  the  lower  side  1 
is  done,  turn  them.  Observe  that  they  do  not  lie  ; 
too  close  when  first  put  in.  !Mix  some  pounded  t 
cocliincal  with  the  water,  and  boil  with  the  fruit. 
When  sufficiently  done,  take  them  out  on  the  dish . 
they  are  to  bo  served  in,  the  stalk  downwards.  1 
Take  the  water  and  make  a rich  jelly  of  it  withi 
loaf-sugar,  boiling  the  thin  rind  and  juice  of  a le- 
mon. AVhen  come  to  a jelly,  let  it  grow  cold,  andl  c 
put  it  on  and  among  the  apples ; cut  the  peel  of:  t 
the  lemon  in  narrow  slips,  and  put  across  the  eye  V 
of  the  apple.  ’• 
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Observe  that  the  coloiu’  be  fine  from  the  first,  or 
the  fruit  vill  not  afterwards  gain  it ; and  use  as 
httle  of  the  cochineal  as  will  serve,  lest  the  S3a’up 
taste  bitter. 

Dried  Apples. — Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six  or 
seven  times,  and  flatten  them  by  degrees,  and 
gently,  W'hen  soft  enough  to  bear  it.  If  the  oven 
be  too  hot,  they  will  waste ; and  at  first  it  should 
be  vei-y  cool. 

The  biffin,  the  minshul  crab,  or  any  tart  apples, 
are  the  sorts  for  diying. 

To  preserve  Jargonelle  Pears  most  leantifully . — Pare 
them  very  thin,  and  simmer  in  a thin  s^u’up ; let 
them  lie  a day  or  two.  IMako  the  s^n’iip  richer, 
and  simmer  again ; and  repeat  this  till  they  are 
clear ; then  drain,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  or  a cool 
oven  a very  httle  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  sjump 
and  dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  them  more 
moist  and  rich. 

Gooseberry  Jam  for  Tarts. — Put  twelve  pounds  of 
the  red  hairy  gooseberries,  when  ripe  and  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  into  a preserving-pan,  with  a pint 
of  currant-juice,  drawn  as  for  jcllj' ; let  them  boil 
pretty  quick,  and  beat  them  with  the  spoon  ; when 
they  begin  to  break,  put  to  them  six  pounds  of 
pure  white  Lisbon  sugar,  and  simmer  slowly  to  a 
jam.  It  recpiires  long  boiling,  or  will  not  keep ; 
but  is  an  exceUont  and  reasonable  thing  for  tarts 
or  puffs.  Look  at  it  in  two  or  three  daj-s,  and  if 
the  syrup  and  fruit  separate,  the  whole  must  bo 
boiled  longer.  Be  careful  it  does  not  burn  to  tho 
bottom. 
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Another. — Gather  your  gooseberries,  (the  clear 
white  or  green  sort)  when  ripe  ; top  and  tail,  and 
weigh  them  ; a pound  to  three  cpiarters  of  a pound 
of  tine  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water ; boil  and 
skim  the  sugar  and  water  ; then  put  the  fruit,  and 
boil  gently  till  clear ; then  break  and  put  into 
small  pots. 

White  Gooseherry  Jam. — Gather  the  finest  white 
gooseberries,  or  green  if  you  choose,  when  just 
ripe ; top  and  tail  them.  To  each  pound  put  three 
cpiarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  half  a pint 
of  water.  Boil  and  clarify  the  sugar  in  the  water 
as  directed  in  page  301  ; then  add  the  fruit;  sim- 
mer gently  till  clear,  then  break  it,  and  in  a few 
minutes  put  the  jam  into  small  pots. 

Rasplerry  Jam. — Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit 
and  sugar  ; put  the  former  into  a preserving-jian, 
boil  and  break  it,  stir  constantly,  and  let  it  boil 
very  quickly.  "WTien  most  of  the  juice  is  wasted, 
add  the  sugar,  and  simmer  half  an  hour. 

Tills  way  the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in  colour 
and  flavour  to  that  which  is  made  by  putting  the 
sugar  in  it  first.  Another  way. — Put  the  fruit  in  a 
jar  in  a kettle  of  water  or  on  a hot  hearth,  till  tho 
juice  will  run  from  it,  then  take  away  a quarter  of 
a pint  from  cveiy  pound  of  fr’uit ; boil  and  bruiso 
it  half  an  hour,  then  jnit  in  the  weight  of  tho  fruit 
in  sugar,  and  adding  tho  same  cpiautity  of  currant- 
juice,  boil  it  to  a strong  jell}’. 

To  jireserre  Greenyayes. — Choose  tho  largest  when 
they  begin  to  soften  ; split  them  without  paring, 
and  strew  a part  of  the  sugar  which  you  have  pre- 
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viouslj  weighed  an  equal  quantity  of.  Blanch  the 
kernels  with  a small  sharp  knife.  Next  day,  pour 
the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  with  the  other 
sugar,  six  or  eight  minutes,  very  gently;  skim,  and 
add  the  plums  and  kernels.  Simmer  till  clear, 
taking  off  any  scum  tliat  rises  ; put  the  fruit  sing- 
ly into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  and  kernels 
to  it.  If  you  would  candy  it,  do  not  add  the  syrup, 
hut  observe  the  directions  that  will  be  given  for 
candying  fruit ; some  may  he  done  each  way. 

iJamson  Cheese. — Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a stone 
jar  in  a sauce-pan  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth. 
Pour  off  some  of  the  juice,  and  to  every  two  pounds 
of  fruit  weigh  half  a pomid  of  sugar.  Set  the 
fruit  over  a tire  in  the  pan,  let  it  boil  quickly  tiU 
it  begins  to  look  dry  ; take  out  the  stones,  and  add 
tlie  sugar,  stir  it  well  in,  and  simmer  two  hours, 
slowly,  then  boil  it  quickly  half  an  horn-,  tiU  the 
sides  of  the  pan  candy ; pom-  the  jam  then  into 
potting-paus  or  dishes,  about  an  inch  thick,  so  that 
it  may  cut  firm.  If  the  skins  he  ch.sliked,  then  the 
juice  is  not  to  be  taken  out ; but  after  the  th-st 
process,  the  fruit  is  to  he  pulped  through  a very 
coarse  sieve  with  the  juice,  and  managed  as  above. 
Tlie  stones  are  to  ho  cracked,  or  some  of  them,  and 
the  kernels  boiled  in  the  jam.  All  the  juice  may 
be  left  in,  and  boiled  to  evaporate,  but  don’t  add 
the  sugar  until  it  has  done  so.  The  above  looks 
well  in  shapes. 

Muscle-plum  Cheese. — Weigli  six  pounds  of  the 
fruit,  bake  it  in  a stone  jar,  remove  the  stones,  and 
take  out  the  kernels  to  put  in.  Pour-  half  the  jmeo 
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on  two  pounds  and  a lialf  of  good  Lisbon ; when 
melted  and  simmered  a few  minutes,  skim  it,  and 
add  tlio  fruit.  Keep  it  doing  very  gently  till  the 
juice  is  much  evaporated,  taking  care  to  stir  it  con- 
stantly, lest  it  burn.  Pour  it  into  small  moulds, 
pattypans,  or  saucers.  The  remaining  juice  may 
serve  to  colour  cream,  or  be  added  to  a pie. 

JBiscuits  of  Fruit. — To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded 
fruit  put  an  ec[ual  weight  of  sugar  sifted,  beat  it 
two  hours,  then  put  it  into  little  white  paper  forms, 
clrj'  in  a cool  oven,  turn  the  next  day,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  box  them. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Pare  and  quarter  quinces, 
weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  ; to  four  pounds 
of  the  latter  put  a quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim, 
and  have  ready  against  four  pounds  of  Cjuinces  are 
tolerably  tender  by  the  following  mode ; lay  them 
into  a stone  jar,  with  a tea-cup  of  water  at  the 
bottom,  and  pack  them  with  a little  sugar  strewed 
in  between;  cover  the  jar  close,  and  set  it  on  a 
stove  or  cool  oven,  and  let  them  soften  till  the 
colour  becomes  rod,  then  pour  the  fniit-syrup  and 
a quart  of  quince-juice  into  a preserving-pan,  and 
boil  all  togetlier  till  the  marmalade  be  completed, 
breaking  the  lumps  of  fniit  with  the  preserving- 
ladle. 

This  fruit  is  so  hard,  that  if  it  bo  not  done  as 
above  it  ro([uircs  a great  deal  of  time. 

Stowing  quinces  in  a jar,  and  then  squeezing 
them  througli  a cheese-clotli,  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  the  juice  to  add  as  above,  and  dip  the 
cloth  in  boiling  water  Ikst  and  wring  it. 
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Excellent  Sweetmeat  for  Tarts  when  Fruit  isplenti- 
ful. — Divide  two  pounds  of  apricots  when  just 
ripe  ; and  take  otrt  and  break  the  stones ; put  the 
kernels  without  their  skin  to  the  fruit ; add  to  it 
three  pounds  of  greengage  plums,  and  two  poimds 
and  a half  of  lump-sugar ; simmer  until  the  fruit 
be  a clear  jam.  The  sugar  should  bo  broken  in 
large  pieces,  and  just  dipped  in  water,  and  added 
to  the  fruit  over  a slow  tire.  Observe  that  it  does 
not  boil,  and  skim  it  well.  If  the  sugar  be  clarifi- 
ed it  will  make  the  jam  better. 

Put  it  into  small  pots,  in  which  all  sweetmeats 
keep  best. 

Magnum  Bonum  Tlums ; excellent  as  a Sweetmeat 
or  in  Tarts,  though  verg  had  to  eat  raw. — Prick  them 
with  a needle  to  prevent  bursting,  simmer  them 
very  gently  in  a thin  syrup,  put  them  in  a China 
bowl,  and  when  cold  poiu’  it  over.  Let  them  lie 
three  days  ; then  make  a syrup  of  three  pounds  of 
sugar  to  five  of  fruit,  with  no  more  water  than 
hangs  to  large  lumps  of  the  sugar  dipped  cpiickly, 
and  instantly  brought  out.  Boil  the  plums  in  this 
fresh  syrup  after  draining  the  first  from  them.  Do 
tliem  very  gently  till  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup 
adliercs  to  them.  Put  them  one  by  one  into  small 
pots,  and  pour  tire  lirpior  over.  Those  you  may 
like  to  dry,  keep  a little  of  the  syrup  for,  longer  in 
the  pan,  and  boil  it  cpiicldy ; then  give  the  fruit 
one  warm  more,  drain,  and  put  tliem  to  dry  on 
plates  in  a cool  oven.  These  plums  are  apt  to  fer- 
ment, if  not  boiled  in  two  syrups  ; the  former  will 
sweeten  p)ies,  but  Tvill  have  too  much  acid  to  keep. 
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You  may  preserve  part  of  it,  and  add  a little  sugar, 
to  do  those  that  are  too  diy,  for  they  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  so  sweet  as  if  kept  wet,  and  wiU  eat 
very  nicely  if  only  boiled  as  much  as  those.  Iton’t 
break  them.  One  pai-cel  may  be  done  after  ano- 
ther, and  save  much  sugar. 

Lemon  Drops. — Grate  three  large  lemons,  with 
a large  piece  of  double-refined  sugar  ; then  scrape 
the  sugar  into  a plate,  add  half  a tea-sjioonful  of 
flom-,  mix  well,  and  beat  it  into  a light  paste  with 
the  wldte  of  an  egg.  Drop  it  upon  white  paper, 
and  put  them  into  a moderate  oven  on  a tin  plate. 

Darlorry  Drops. — The  black  tops  must  be  cut  off : 
then  roast  the  fruit  before  the  fire,  tiU  soft  enough 
to  imlp  with  a silver  spoon  thi’ough  a sieve  into  a 
Cliina  basin ; then  set  the  basin  in  a sauce-pan  of 
water,  the  top  of  which  will  just  fit  it,  or  on  a hot 
hearth,  and  stir  it  tiU  it  grows  thick.  "When  cold, 
put  to  every  pint  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  the 
finest  double-refined,  poimded  and  sifted  through 
a lawn  sieve,  which  must  be  covered  with  a fine 
linen,  to  prevent  its  wasting  while  sifting.  Beat 
the  sugar  and  juice  together  three  hours  and  a half 
if  a large  quantity,  but  two  and  a half  for  less ; 
then  drop  it  on  sheets  of  white  thick  paper,  the 
size  of  the  drops  sold  in  the  shops. 

Some  fruit  is  not  so  soiu’  and  then  loss  sugar  is 
necessary.  To  know  if  there  bo  onouglt,  mix  till 
well  incorporated,  and  then  drop ; if  it  run,  there 
is  nut  cuougli  sugar,  and  if  there  is  too  much  it 
will  bo  rough.  A dry  room  will  sulliee  to  drv  them. 
No  motid  must  touch  the  juico  but  the  point  of  a 
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knife,  just  to  take  the  drop  of  the  end  of  the  wood- 
en spoon,  and  then  as  little  as  possible. 

Ginger  Drops ; a good  Stomachic. — Beat  two 
ounces  of  fresh  candied  orange  in  a mortar,  with  a 
little  sugar,  to  a paste ; then  mix  one  ounce  of 
powder  of  white  ginger  with  one  pound  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Wet  the  sugar  with  a httle  water,  and  boil 
all  together  to  a candy,  and  di-op  it  on  paper  the 
size  of  mint-drops. 

Peppermint  Drops. — Pound  and  sift  four  ounces 
of  double-refined  sugar,  beat  it  with  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  till  perfectly  smooth ; then  add  sixty 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well  and  drop  on 
wliite  paper,  and  dry  at  a distance  fi-om  the  fu'e. 

Ratafia  Drops. — Blanch  and  beat  in  a mortar 
four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  with  a httle  of  a pound  of  sugar  sifted, 
and  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  making  a paste  ; of  which  put  littlo 
balls,  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  on  wafer  paper,  and 
hake  gently  on  tin-plates. 

Raspberry  Cakes. — Pick  out  any  bad  Easpherries 
that  are  among  the  fruit,  weigh  and  boil  what  quan- 
tity you  please,  and  when  mashed,  and  the  liipiid 
is  wasted,  put  to  it  sugar  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  you  first  put  into  tlio  pan,  mix  it  well  off  tho 
fire  until  perfectly  dissolved,  then  put  it  on  China- 
jdates,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  to]i 
pai-t  dries,  cut  with  the  cover  of  a canister  into 
small  cakes,  turn  tliem  on  fresh  plates,  and,  wlien 
dry,  pnt  them  in  boxes  with  layers  of  paper. 

Observations  on  Sweetmeats.— SwQciniQ-Viis,  should 
u 
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be  carefully  kept  from  tbe  air,  and  in  a very  dry 
place.  Unless  they  have  a very  small  proportion 
of  sugar,  a warm  one  does  not  hurt ; but  when  not 
properly  boiled,  that  is,  long  enough,  but  not  quick, 
heat  makes  them  ferment ; and  damp  causes  them 
to  grow  mouldy.  They  should  be  looked  at  two  or 
three  times  in  the  first  two  months,  that  they  may 
be  gently  boiled  again,  if  not  likely  to  keep. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  boiling  of 
sugar  more  or  less,  constitutes  the  chief  art  of  the 
confectioner,  and  those  who  are  not  practised  in 
this  knowledge,  and  only  preserve  in  a plain  way 
for  family  use,  are  not  aware  that,  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  a sjTup  over  the  fire  will  pass  from  one 
gradation  to  another,  called  by  the  confectioners 
degrees  of  boihng  of  which  there  are  si.v,  and  those 
sub-divided.  But  I am  not  versed  in  the  minutioe, 
and  only  make  the  observation  to  guard  against 
nnderboihng,  which  prevents  sweetmeats  from 
keejoing ; and  quick  boiling  and  long,  which  brings 
them  to  a candy. 

Attention  without  much  practise,  will  enable  a 
person  to  do  any  of  the  following  sorts  of  sweet- 
meats, &c.  and  they  are  as  much  as  is  wanted  in  a 
private  family ; the  higher  articles  of  preserved 
fruits  may  be  bought  at  less  expense  than  made. 

Jelhes  of  fruit  made  with  equal  quantity  of 
sugar,  that  is,  a pound  to  a pint,  require  no  very 
long  boiling. 

A pan  sliould  bo  kept  for  the  purpose  of  preser- 
ving ; of  double  block  tin,  with  a bow-handle  op- 
posite the  straight  one,  for  safety,  will  do  very  well; 
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and  if  ]:)ut  by  nicelj'  cleaned,  in  a diy  place,  when 
done  with,  will  last  for  several  years.  Those  of 
copper  or  brass  are  im|)roper,  as  the  tinning-  -«'ears 
out  by  the  scraping  of  the  sweetmeat-ladle.  There 
is  a new  sort  of  iron,  with  a strong  tinning,  which  ,j 

promises  to  wear  long.  Sieves  and  spoons  should  | 

be  kept  hkewise  for  sweet  things.  . 

Sweetmeats  keep  best  in  drawers  that  are  not  lii 

connected  with  a wall.  If  there  be  the  least  damp,  J 

cover  them  only  with  a paper  dipped  in  brandy,  i 

laid  quite  close;  putting  a little  fresh  over  in  sirring, 
to  prevent  insect-moidd.  AVhen  any  sweetmeats  ' I 

are  directed  to  bo  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a stove,  it  f I 

wTl  be  best  in  private  families,  where  there  is  not  j * 

a regular  stove  for  the  purpose,  to  put  them  in  the  ; ; 

sun  on  flag-stones,  which  reflect  the  heat,  and  plaee  ■ j 

a garden  glass  over  them  to  keep  insects  off ; or  if  [ j 

put  in  an  oven,  to  take  care  not  to  let  it  be  too  i 

warm,  and  watch  that  they  do  properly  and  slowly.  j 

To  keep  Currants. — The  bottles  being  perfectly 
clean  and  dry,  let  tlie  currants  be  cut  from  the 
large  stalks  with  the  smallest  bit  of  stalk  to  each, 
that  the  fruit  not  being  wounded,  no  moistiu-e  may 
be  among  them.  It  is  necessary  to  gather  them 
when  the  weather  is  quite  dry,  and  if  the  servant 
can  be  depended  upon,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  un- 
der the  trees,  and  let  them  drop  gently  into  the 
f bottles. 

Stop  up  the  bottles  with  cork  and  resin,  and  put  ; 

:|  them  into  the  trench  in  the  garden  with  the  neck 
)|  downwards;  stocks  should  be  placed  opposite  to 
B where  each  sort  of  fruit  begins. 
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Cherries  and  Damsons  keep  in  tlie  same  wav. 

Currants  may  be  scalded,  as  dii-ected  for  goose- 
berries, the  first  method. 

To  Iceep  Codlins,  for  several  months. — Gather  cod- 
lins  at  Midsummer  of  a middling  size,  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pan,  poiu’  boihng  water  over  them, 
and  cover  the  pan  with  cabbage-leaves.  Keep 
them  by  the  fire  till  they  would  peel,  but  don’t  peel 
them,  then  pour  the  water  off  till  they  are  both 
quite  cold.  Place  the  codHns  then  in  a stone  jar 
with  a smallish  mouth,  and  pour  on  them  the  water 
tliat  scalded  them.  Cover  the  pot  with  bladder 
wetted,  and  tied  very  close,  and  then  over  it  coarse 
paper  tied  again. 

It  is  best  to  keep  them  in  small  jai’s,  such  as  will 
bo  used  at  once  when  opened. 

To  keep  Gooscherries. — Before  the}’  become  too 
large,  let  them  be  gathered,  and  take  care  not  to 
cut  them  in  taking  off  the  stallis  and  buds.  Fill 
wide-mouthed  bottles ; put  the  corks  loosely  in, 
aiul  set  the  bottles  iip  to  the  neck  in  water  in  a 
boiler.  When  the  fruit  looks  scalded,  take  them 
out ; and  when  perfcclly  cold,  corlv  close,  and  resin 
the  top.  Dig  a trench  in  a ]iart  of  the  garden  least 
used,  sufficiently  deep  for  all  the  bottles  to  stand, 
and  let  the  earth  be  thrown  over,  to  cover  them  a 
foot  and  a half.  Mlien  a frost  comes  on,  a little 
fresh- litter  from  the  stable  will  prevent  the  ground 
from  liardening  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  dug  up. 
Or  scald  as  above;  when  cold,  till  the  bottles  \\i:h 
cold  water,  cork  tliem,  and  keep  them  in  a damp 
or  cl]-}-  place;  tlicy  will  not  be  spoiled. 
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Another  xcay. — In  Ihe  size  and  preparation  as 
aliOYe;  wlien  done,  liaA-e  Loiling  water  ready,  either 
in  a-hoilor  or  larp^o  kettle  ; and  into  it  put  as  much, 
roach-alum  as  will,  when  dissolved,  harden  the  wa- 
ter, which  you  will  taste  by  a little  roughness ; if 
there  be  too  much  it  will  spoil  the  fruit.  Put  as 
many  gooseberi-ies  into  a large  sieve  as  will  lie  at 
the  bottom  without  covering  one  another.  Hold 
the  sieve  in  the  water  till  the  fruit  begins  to  look 
scalded  on  the  outside ; then  turn  them  gently  out 
of  the  sieve  on  a cloth,  on  the  chesser,  cover  them 
with  another  cloth,  and  put  some  more  to  be  scald- 
ed, and  so  on  till  all  be  finished.  Observe  not  to 
put  one  quantity  on  another,  or  they  will  become 
too  soft.  The  next  day  pick  out  any  bad  or  broken 
ones,  bottle  the  rest,  and  fill  up  the  bottles  with  tlie 
alum-water  in  which  they  were  scalded,  whicli  must 
be  kept  in  the  bottles ; for  if  left  in  the  kettle,  or 
in  a glazed  pan,  it  will  spoil.  Stop  them  close. 

The  water  must  boil  all  the  time  the  process  is 
carrying  on.  Gooseberries  done  this  way,  make  as 
fine  tarts  as  fresh  off  the  trees. 

Another  way. — In  dry  weather  pick  the  goose- 
berries that  are  full  grown,  but  not  ripe  ; top  and 
tail  them,  and  put  into  open-mouthed  bottles ; 
gently  coih  them  with  new  velvet  corks  ; ]5ut  them 
in  the  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them 
stand  till  shrunk  a quarter  part ; take  them  out  of 
the  oven,  and  immediately  beat  the  corks  in  tiglit, 
cut  off  the  tops,  and  resin  down  close  ; sot  them  in 
a dry  place  ; and  if  well  secured  from  air  they  will 
keep  the  year  round. 
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If  gathered  in  the  damp,  or  the  gooseberries’ 
shins  are  the  least  out  in  taking  off  the  stalks  and 
buds,  they  will  mould.  The  hairy  sort  onl^’  mu.st 
be  used  for  keeping,  and  do  them  before  the  seeds  i 
become  largo. 

Currants  and  damsons  may  be  done  the  same 
way. 

2'o  heep  Damsons  for  Winter  Pies. — Put  them  in 
small  stone  jars,  or  wide  mouthed  bottles;  set  them 
up  to  their  necks  in  a boiler  of  cold  water,  and 
lighting  a fire  under,  scald  them.  Next  day,  when . 
jAerfeetl}'  cold,  fill  up  with  spring  water;  cover  them. 

Another  way. — Boil  one-third  as  much  sugar  as 
fruit  Avith  it,  over  a sloAv  lire,  till  the  juice  adheres 
to  the  fruit,  and  forms  a jam.  Keep  it  in  small 
jars  in  a dry  [ilace.  If  too  SAvect,  mix  with  it  some 
of  the  fruit  that  is  done  without  sugar. 

Another  way. — Choose  steen-pots  if  you  can  get 
them,  which  are  of  cqAial  size  top  and  bottom  (the}' 
should  hold  eight  or  nine  pounds;)  put  the  fi'uit 
in  about  a quarter  u|a,  then  strew  in  a quarter  of 
tlio  sugar  : then  another  quantity  of  fruit,  and  so 
till  all  of  both  are  in.  The  proportion  of  sugar  is  . 
to  be  three  jAOunds  to  nine  pounds  of  fruit.  Set 
tlie  jars  in  the  oven  and  bake  the  fruit  quite  through. 
AVhen  cold,  put  a piece  of  clean  scraped  stic  k into  i 
the  middle  of  the  jar,  and  lot  the  upper  part  stand  , 
above  the  top  : then  pmir  melted  mutton-suet  over 
the  top,  full  half  an  incli  tliick,  having  previously  ) 
covered  tlio  fruit  Avitli  Avhite  jiaper.  Keep  lliojars  ; 
in  a cool  dry  ))lacc,  and  use  the  suet  as  a cover; 
Avhich  you  Avill  draAV  up  by  the  stidc,  minding  to 
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leave  a little  forked  branch  to  it  to  prevent  it  slip- 
ping out. 

To  preserve  Fruit  for  Tarts  or  Family -desserts. 

Cherries,  plums  of  all  sorts,  and  American  apples, 
gather  when  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  small  jars  that 
will  hold  a pound ; strew  over  each  jar  six  ounces 
of  good  loaf-sugar  pounded ; cover  with  two  blad- 
ders each,  separately  tied  down  ; then  set  the  jars 
in  a large  stew-pan  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and 
let  it  boil  three  hours  gently.  Keep  these  and  all 
other  sorts  of  fruit  free  from  damp. 

To  keepLemon  Juice. — Buy  the  fruit  when  cheap, 
keep  it  in  a cool  place  two  or  three  days,  if  too  un- 
ripe to  squeeze  readily ; cut  the  peel  of  some,  and 
roU  them  under  your  hand  to  make  them  part  with 
the  juice  more  readily ; others  you  may  leave  un- 
pared for  grating,  when  the  pulp  shall  be  taken 
out  and  dried.  Squeeze  the  juice  into  a China 
basin ; then  strain  it  through  some  mushn,  which 
will  not  permit  the  least  pulp  to  pass.  Have 
ready  half  and  quarter  ounce  phials  perfectly  dry  ; 
fill  them  with  the  juice  so  near  the  top  as  only  to 
admit  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  into  each  ; or 
a little  more,  if  for  larger  bottles.  Cork  the  bot- 
tles, and  set  them  upright  in  a cool  place. 

When  you  want  lemon-juice,  open  such  a sized 
bottle  as  you  shall  use  in  two  or  three  days ; wind 
some  clean  cotton  round  a skewer,  and  dipping  it 
in,  the  oil  will  be  attracted  ; and  when  aU  shall  bo 
removed,  the  juice  will  be  as  fine  as  when  fii-st 
bottled. 

Hang  the  peels  up  tih  dry ; then  keep  them  from 
the  dust. 
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China  Orange  Jaice. — A very  useful  thing  to  mix 
with  ivater  in  Fevers  ivhen  the  fresh  Juice  cannot  ha 
joreserved. — Squeeze  from  the  finest  fruit  a pint  of 
juice  strained  through  fine  muslin,  and  gently  sim- 
mer with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  double  refined 
sugar  twenty  minutes;  when  cold  put  it  in  small 
bottles. 

Different  ways  of  dressmg  Cranberries. — For  pies 
and  puddings  with  a good  deal  of  sugar. 

Stew  in  a jar  with  the  same:  which  way  they 
eat  well  with  bread,  and  are  very  wholesome. 

Thus  done,  pressed  and  strained,  the  juice  makes 
a fine  drink  for  people  in  fevers. 

Orgeat. — Boil  a quart  of  new  milk  with  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  sweeten  to  yoim  taste,  and  let  it  grow 
cold  ; then  pour  it  by  degrees  to  three  ounces  of 
almonds,  and  twenty  bitter  that  have  been  blanch- 
ed and  beaten  to  a paste,  with  a httle  water  to  pre- 
vent oiling ; boil  all  together,  and  stii’  till  cold, 
then  add  half  a glass  of  brandy. 

Another  way. — Blanch  and  pound  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  almonds,  and  thirty  bitter,  with  a 
spoonful  of  water.  Stir  in  by  degrees  two  pints  of 
water,  and  three  of  milk,  and  strain  the  whole 
through  a cloth.  Dissolve  half  a pound  of  fine 
sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; 
mix  it  with  the  other,  as  likewise  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  the  best 
brandy. 

Lemonade  to  he  made  the  day  before  icantcd. — Pare 
two  dozen  of  tolerably-sized  lemons  a.s  thin  as 
possible,  put  eight  of  the  rinds  into  tliree  quarts  of 
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hot,  not  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  over  for  three  or 
four  hours.  Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  the  lemons 
to  attract  the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a china-bowl, 
into  which  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemons.  To  it 
add  one  pound  and  a half  of  fine  sugar,  then  put 
the  water  to  the  above,  and  three  quarts  of  milk 
boding  hot;  mix,  and  pour  through  a jelly-bag 
tdl  perfectly  clear. 

Another  way. — Pare  a number  of  lemons  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  you  are  likely  to  want ; on  the 
peels  pour  hot  water,  but  more  juice  will  be  neces- 
sary than  you  need  use  the  peels  of.  While  in- 
fusing, boil  sugar  and  water  to  a good  syrup  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  whipt  up  ; when  it  boils,  pour 
a little  cold  water  into  it ; set  it  on  again,  and  when 
it  boils  up  take  the  pan  off,  and  put  it  to  settle. 
If  there  is  any  scum,  take  it  off,  and  pour  it  clear 
from  the  sediment  to  the  water  the  peels  were  in- 
fused in,  and  the  lemon  juice,  stir  and  taste  it,  and 
add  as  much  more  water  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
make  a very  rich  lemonade.  Wet  a jelly-bag,  and 
squeeze  it  dry,  then  strain  the  liquor,  which  is  un- 
commonly fine. 

Lemonade  that  has  the  flavour  and  appearanceofjelhi. 
— Pare  two  SeviUo  oranges  and  six  lemons  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  steep  them  four  hours  in  a quart 
of  hot  water.  Boil  a pound  and  a quarter  of  loaf- 
sugar  in  three  pints  of  water,  and  skim  it.  Add 
the  two  liquors  to  the  juice  of  six  China  oranges, 
and  twelve  lemons ; stir  the  whole  v’ell,  and  run 
it  through  a jelly-bag  till  clear.  Tlien  add  a little 
orange-water,  if  you  like  the  flavour,  and,  if  want- 
ed, more  sugar.  It  will  keep  well  if  corked. 
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Easplcrry  Vineyar. — Put  a pound  of  fine  fruit  into 
a china-bowl,  and  pour  upon  it  a quart  of  the  best 
white  w'ine  \uncgar  ; next  day  strain  the  liquor  on 
a pound  of  fresh  raspberries ; and  the  following 
day  do  the  same,  but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only 
drain  the  liquor  as  dry  as  you  can  from  it.  The 
last  time  pass  it  thi’ough  a canvas  previously  wet 
with  vinegar  to  prevent  waste.  Put  it  into  a stone 
jar,  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice, 
broken  into  large  lumps  ; stir  it  when  melted,  then 
put  the  jar  into  a sauce-pan  of  water  or  on  a hot 
hearth,  let  it  simmer,  and  skim  it.  When  cold, 
bottle  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  that 
can  be  kept  in  a house,  not  only  as  affording  the 
most  refreshing  beverage,  but  being  of  singular 
efficacy  in  complaints  of  the  chest.  A large  spoon- 
ful or  two  in  a tumbler  of  water.  Be  careful  to 
use  no  glazed  nor  metal  vessels  for  it. 

CAKES,  BRE.AD,  &c. 

Ohscrvations  on  making  and  baking  Cakes. 

Currants  should  be  very  nicely  washed,  dried  in 
a cloth,  and  then  set  before  the  tire.  If  damp  they 
will  make  cakes  or  puddings  heavy.  Before  they 
are  added,  a dust  of  dry  fiour  should  l>c  thrown 
among  them,  and  a shako  given  to  them,  which 
causes  the  thing  that  they  are  put  to,  to  be  lighter. 

Eggs  should  bo  very  long  beaten,  whites  and 
yolks  apart,  and  always  strained. 

Sugar  should  bo  rubbed  to  a powder  on  a clean 
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board,  and  sifted  through  a very  fine  hair  or  lawn- 
sieve. 

Lemon-peel  should  be  pared  very  thin,  and  with 
a httle  sugar  beaten  in  a marble  mortar  to  a paste, 
and  then  mixed  with  a little  wine,  or  cream,  so  as 
to  divide  easily  among  the  other  ingredients. 

After  all  the  articles  are  put  into  the  pan,  they 
shoidd  be  thoroughly  and  long  beaten,  as  the  light- 
ness of  the  cake  depends  much  on  their  being  well 
incorporated. 

Whether  black  or  white  plum-cakes,  they  re- 
quire less  butter  and  eggs  for  having  jmast,  and  eat 
ec^ually  light  and  rich.  If  the  leaven  be  only  of 
flour,  milk  and  water,  and  yeast,  it  becomes  more 
tough,  and  is  less  easily  divided  than  if  the  butter 
be  first  put  with  those  ingredients,  and  the  dough 
afterwards  set  to  rise  by  the  fire. 

The  heat  of  the  oven  is  of  great  importance  for 
cakes,  e, specially  those  tliat  are  large.  If  not  pretty 
quick,  the  batter  will  not  rise.  Should  you  fear  its 
catching  by  being  too  quick,  put  some  paper  over 
the  cake  to  prevent  its  being  burnt.  If  not  long 
enough  hghted  to  have  a body  of  heat,  or  it  is  be- 
come slack,  the  cake  wiU  bo  heavy.  To  know  when 
it  is  soaked,  take  a broad-bladed  knife  that  is  very 
bright,  and  plunge  into  the  very  centre,  draw  it 
instantly  out,  and  if  the  least  sticiciness  adlieres, 
put  the  cake  immediately  in,  and  sluit  up  the  oven. 

If  the  lieat  was  sufficient  to  raise,  but  not  to  soak, 
I have,  with  groat  success,  liad  fresh  fuel  rpiicldy 
put  in,  and  kept  tho  cakes  hot  tiU  the  oven  was  fit 
to  finish  the  soaking,  and  they  tarned  out  extremely 
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well.  But  those  who  are  emploj'ed,  ought  to  be 
particularly  careful  that  no  mistake  occurs  from 
negligence  when  large  cakes  are  to  be  baked. 

Icing  for  Cakes. — For  a large  one,  beat  and  sift 
eight  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  put  into  a mortar  with 
four  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  with  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  whisk  it  well,  and 
when  the  cake  is  almost  cold,  dip  a feather  in  the 
iceing,  and  cover  the  cake  well ; set  it  in  the  oven 
to  harden,  but  don’t  let  it  stay  to  discoloiu'.  Put 
the  cake  into  a di’y  place. 

To  Ice  a very  large  Cake. — Beat  the  whites  of 
twenty  fresh  eggs  ; then  by  degrees  beat  a pound 
of  double-refined  sugar  sifted  through  a lawn-sieve ; 
mix  these  well  in  a deep  earthen  pan  ; add  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a piece  of  fresh  lemon-peel ; of 
tlie  former  enough  to  flavour,  and  no  more.  "Wdiisk 
it  for  three  hours  till  the  mixture  is  tliick  and 
white  ; then  with  a thin  broad  bit  of  board  spread 
it  all  over  the  tojr  and  sides,  and  set  it  in  a cool 
oven  and  an  hour  will  harden  it. 

A common  Cake. — Mix  throe  quarters  of  a pound 
of  flour  with  half  a jiound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  four  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  caraways,  and  a 
glass  of  raisin-wine.  Beat  it  well  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven.  Uso  fine  Lisbon  sugar. 

A very  good  common  Cake. — Eub  eight  ounces  of 
Inittcr  into  two  pounds  of  dried  flour  ; mix  it  with 
three  sjioonfuls  of  yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  to  a paste. 
liCt  it  rise  an  hour  and  a half;  then  mix  in  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  apart,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  some  milk  to  make  it  a proper 
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thickness,  (about  a pint  will  be  sufficient,)  a glass 
of  sM'eet  wine,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a tea- 
spoonfid  of  ginger.  Add  either  a pound  of  cui'- 
rants  or  some  caraways,  and  beat  well. 

An  excellent  Cake. — Eub  two  pounds  of  di’y  fine 
flour,  with  one  of  butter,  washed  in  plain  and  rose- 
water, mix  it  with  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast  in  a 
little  warm  milk  and  water.  Set  it  to  rise  an  hour 
and  a haff  before  the  fire ; then  beat  it  into  two 
pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  four 
ounces  of  almonds,  six  ounces  of  stoned  raisins, 
chopped  fine,  half  a nutmeg,  cinnamon,  allsjuco, 
and  a few  cloves,  the  peel  of  a lemon  chopped  as 
fine  as  possible,  a glass  of  wine,  ditto  of  brandy, 
twelve  yollis  and  whites  of  eggs  beat  separately  and 
long,  orange,  citron,  and  lemon.  Beat  exceeding- 
ly well,  and  butter  the  pan.  A q^uick  oven. 

A t'ery  fine  Cake. — Wash  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  ffesh  butter  in  water  first,  and  then  in  rose- 
water, beat  the  butter  to  a cream  ; beat  twenty 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  half  an  hour 
each.  Have  ready  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the 
finest  flour,  well  clried,  aud  kept  hot,  likewise  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted,  one 
ounce  of  spice  in  finest  powder,  three  pounds  of 
currants  nicely  cleaned  and  dry,  half  a pound  of 
almonds  blanched,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  sweetmeats  cut,  not  too  thin.  Let  aU  be  kept 
by  the  fire,  mix  aU  the  dry  ingredients ; pour  tho 
eggs  strained  to  tho  butter  ; mix  half  a pint  of 
sweet  wine  with  a large  glass  of  brandy,  pour  it 
to  the  butter  and  eggq  mix  v oil,  then  have  aU  tho 
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dry  tilings  put  in  by  degrees ; beat  them  very 
thorongbly,  you  can  hardly  do  it  too  much.  Hav- 
ing half  a pound  of  stoned  jar-raisins  chopped  as 
line  as  possible,  mix  them  carefullj",  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  lumps,  and  add  a tea-cupful  of  orange- 
tlower  water.  Beat  the  ingredients  together  a full 
hour  at  least.  Have  a hoop  well  buttered,  or  if 
you  have  none,  a tin  or  copper  cake-pan ; take  a 
white  paper,  doubled  and  buttered,  and  put  in  the 
pan  round  the  edge,  if  the  cake  batter  fill  it  more 
than  three  parts  ; for  space  should  be  allowed  for 
rising.  Make  in  a quick  oven.  It  wiU  requii-e 
three  hours. 

Flat  Calces,  that  will  Iccep  long  in  the  house  good. — - 
Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  caraways,  with  foiu’  or  five  eggs,  and 
a few  spoonfuls  of  water,  to  make  a stitf  paste ; 
roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any  shape.  Bake  on 
tins  lightly  floured.  While  baking,  boil  a ])ound 
of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  to  a tliin  s}Tup  ; while 
both  are  hot,  dip  each  cake  into  it,  and  put  them 
on  tins  into  the  oven  to  drv  for  a short  time  ; and 
when  the  oven  is  cooler  stiU,  return  them  there 
again,  and  let  them  stay  foiu-  or  five  hom-s. 

Little  White  Calces. — Dry  half  a pound  of  flour, 
rub  into  it  a very  httle  pounded  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  one  egg,  a few  caraways,  and  as  much 
milk  and  water  as  to  make  a paste  ; roll  it  thin, 
and  cut  it  with  the  top  of  a canister  or  glass.  Bake 
fifteen  minutes  on  tin-plates. 

Little  short  Cahes. — Bub  into  a pound  of  dried 
flour  foiu’  ounces  of  butler,  foiu'  ounces  of  white 
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powdered-siigar,  one  egg,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
thin  cream  to  make  into  a paste.  When  mixed, 
put  cm-rants  into  one  half,  and  caraways  into  the 
rest.  Cut  them  as  before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

Plum  Calces. — Mix  thoroughly  a quarter  of  a 
peck  of  fine  flour  well  cb'ied,  Avith  a pound  of  dry 
and  sifted  loaf-sugar,  three  pounds  of  ciu-rants 
washed,  and  A'ery  cby,  half  a pound  of  raisins 
stoned  and  chopped,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves,  twenty  J amaica  peppers,  a grated  nut- 
meg, the  peel  of  a lemon  cut  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beaten 
with  orange  flower  water.  Melt  two  pounds  of 
butter  with  a pint  and  a quarter  of  cream,  but  not 
hot,  put  to  it  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  a glass  of 
brandy,  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  beaten 
apart,  and  half  a pint  of  good  j-east.  Strain  this 
bquid  by  degrees  into  the  dry  ingredients,  beating 
them  together  a full  hour,  then  butter  the  hooj),  or 
pan  and  bake  it.  As  you  put  the  batter  into  the 
hoop,  or  pan,  throw  in  plenty  of  citron,  lemon,  or 
orange-candy. 

If  you  ice  the  cake  take  half  a pound  of  double- 
refined  sugar  sifted,  and  put  a little  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  beat  it  well,  and  by  degrees  pour  in  the 
remainder.  It  must  be  whisked  near  an  hour, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  orange-flower  water, 
but  mind  not  to  put  much.  When  the  cake  is 
done,  pour  the  icing  over  it  and  return  it  to  the 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes ; but  if  the  oven  be  warm, 
keep  it  near  the  mouth,  and  the  door  open,  lest  the 
colour  be  spoiled. 
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I'enj  good  common  Plum  Calces. — Mik  five  ounces 
of  butter  with  three  pounds  of  dry  flour,  and  five 
()unce.s  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar;  add  six  ounces  of 
cui-rants,  washed  and  dried,  and  some  pimento 
finely  jmwdercd.  Put  three  spoonfuls  ofj-east  into 
a Winchester  pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  and  mix 
into  a hght  doug-h  with  the  above.  Make  it  into 
twelve  cakes,  and  hake  on  a floured  tin  half  an  hom\ 

Little  Flam  Cakes,  to  keep  long. — Diy  one  pound 
of  flour,  and  mix  witli  six  ounces  of  finely-pounded 
sugar ; beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to  a cream,  and 
add  to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  half  a pound  of 
currants  washed,  and  nicely  diaed,  and  the  flour 
and  sugar ; beat  all  for  some  time,  then  di-edge 
flour  on  tin-plates,  and  da-op  the  batter  on  them 
the  size  of  a walnut.  If  properly  mixed,  it  will  be 
a stiff  paste.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

A good  Pound  Cake. — Beat  a pound  of  buffer  to 
a cream,  and  mix  wifh  it  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  boafen  apart.  Have  ready,  warm  by 
tho  fire,  a pound  of  flour,  and  the  same  of  sifted 
sugar,  mix  them,  and  a few  cloves,  a little  nntmeg 
and  cinnamon  in  fine  powder  fogotlier  ; then  by 
degrees  work  the  ingredients  into  tlie  butter  and 
eggs.  When  well  beaten,  add  a glass  of  wine  and 
some  caraways.  It  must  bo  beaten  a full  hour. 
Butter  a pan,  and  bako  it  a full  hour  in  a cpiick 
oven. 

Tlio  above  proportions,  leaving  ont  four  ounces 
of  the  butter,  and  tho  same  of  sugar,  make  a less 
luscious  cake,  and  to  most  t astes  a more  pleasant  one. 

A cheap  Seed  Cake. — Mix  a (juarter  of  a peck  of 
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flour  with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  a httle  sugar ; melt  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  with  half  a pint  of 
milk  ; when  just  warm,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  3'east,  and  work  up  to  a good  dough.  Let  it 
stand  before  the  fire  a few  minutes  before  it  goes  to 
the  oven,  add  seeds,  or  cm-rants,  and  bake  an  horn- 
and  a half. 

Another. — kfix  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  and 
a pound  of  common  lump-sugar,  eight  eggs  beaten 
seperately,  an  ounce  of  seeds,  two  spoonfuls  of 
yeast,  and  the  same  of  milk  and  water. 

Note.  Milk  alone  causes  cake  and  bread  soon 
to  dry. 

Common  Bread  Calce. — Take  the  quantity  of  a 
c^uartern  loaf  from  the  dough,  when  making  white 
bread,  and  knead  well  into  it  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  eight  of  currants.  Warm 
the  butter  in  a tea-cupful  of  good  milk. 

By  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  butter,  or  sugar, 
or  an  egg  or  two,  you  may  make  the  cake  better. 
A tea-cupful  of  raw  cream  improves  it  much.  It 
is  best  to  bake  it  in  a pan,  rather  than  as  a loaf, 
the  outside  being  less  hard. 

Queen  Calces. — Mix  a pound  of  dried  flour,  the 
same  of  sifted  sugar,  and  of  washed  clean  currants. 
Wash  a pound  of  butter  in  rose-water,  beat  it  well, 
then  mix  with  it  eight  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten 
separately,  and  put  in  the  dry  ingredients  by  de- 
grees; beat  the  whole  an  hour ; butter  little  tins, 
tea-cup.s,  or  saucers,  and  bake  the  batter  in,  tilliim 
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only  half.  Sift  a little  fine  sugar  over  just  as  you 
put  it  into  the  oven. 

Another  way. — Beat  eight  ounces  of  butter,  and 
mix  -with  two  w'ell  beaten  eggs,  strained  ; mix  eight 
ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  the  same  of  lump-sugar, 
and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  then  add  the  whole 
together,  and  heat  full  half  an  hour  with  a silver- 
spoon.  Butter  small  patty-pans,  half  fill,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

Shrewsbury  Cahes. — Sift  one  pound  of  sugar, 
some  pounded  cinnamon,  and  a nutmeg  grated, 
into  three  pounds  of  flour,  the  finest  sort ; add  a 
little  rose-water  to  three  eggs,  weU  beaten,  and 
mix  these  with  the  floiu,  &c.,  then  pour  into  it  as 
much  melted  butter  as  will  make  it  a good  thick- 
ness to  roll  out. 

Mould  it  well,  and  roU  thin,  and  cut  it  into  such 
shapes  as  you  hke. 

Tunbridge  Calces. — Bub  six  ounces  of  butter 
quite  fine,  into  a pound  of  flour,  then  mix  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  beat  and  strain  two  eggs,  and  make  with 
the  above  into  a paste.  Boll  it  very  thin,  and  cut 
with  the  top  of  a glass ; prick  them  witli  a fork,  ^ 
and  cover  with  carawa}'s,  or  wash  with  the  white  | 
of  an  egg,  and  dust  a httle  white  sugar  over.  ‘ 

Rice  Calce. — Mix  ten  ounces  of  ground  rice,  three 
ounces  of  flour,  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar;  * 
then  sift  by  degrees  into  eight  yolks  and  six  whites  • 
of  eggs,  and  tho  peel  of  a lemon  shred  so  fine  that 
it  is  quite  mashed  ; mix  tho  whole  well  in  a tiu 
stew-pan  over  a very  slow  lire  with  a whisk,  then  |j 
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put  it  immediately  into  the  oven  in  the  same,  and 
bake  forty  minutes. 

Another. — Beat  twelve  yolks  and  six  whites  of 
eg-gs  with  the  peels  of  two  lemons  grated.  Mix  one 
pound  of  flour  of  rice,  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and 
one  pound  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted  ; then  beat 
it  well  with  tlie  eggs  by  degrees,  for  an  hour,  w'ith 
a wooden  spoon.  Butter  a pan  well,  and  put  it  in 
at  the  oven  mouth. 

A gentle  oven  will  bake  it  in  an  hour  and  a half. 

Water  Calces. — Dry  three  poimds  of  fine  flour, 
and  rub  into  it  one  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  one 
pound  of  butter,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway-seeds. 
Make  it  into  a paste  with  three  quarters  of  a pint 
of  boiling  new  milk,  roll  very  thin,  and  cut  into  the 
size  you  choose ; punch  full  of  holes,  and  bake  on 
tin  plates  in  a cool  oven. 

Sponge  Calce.  —Weigh  ten  eggs,  and  their  weight 
in  very  fine  sugar,  and  that  of  six  in  flour ; beat 
the  yollcs  with  the  flour,  and  the  whites  alone,  to  a 
very  stiff  froth  ; then  by  degrees  mix  the  whites 
and  the  flour  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat 
them  weU  half  an  hour.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  an 
hour. 

Another,  without  hitter. — Dry  one  pound  of  flour, 
and  one  and  a quarter  of  sugar ; beat  seven  eggs, 
yolks  and  wliites  apart ; grate  a lemon,  and,  with 
a spoonful  of  brandy,  beat  the  wliole  togetlier  with 
yom-  hand  for  an  hour-.  Bake  in  a buttered  pan, 
in  a quick  oven. 

Sweetmeats  may  be  added,  if  approved. 
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Tea  Calces. — Hub  line  four  ounces  of  butter  into 
eight  ounces  of  flour ; mix  eight  ounces  of  currants, 
and  six  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  two  yolks  and  ono 
wliite  of  eggs,  and  a spoonhd  of  brandy.  Loll  the 
paste  the  thickness  of  an  Oliver  biscuit,  and  cut’ 
with  a wine-glass.  You  may  beat  the  otlier  white, 
and  wash  over  them;  and  either  dust  sugar,  or 
not,  as  you  like. 

Benton  Tea  Calces. — Mix  a paste  of  flour,  a little 
bit  of  butter  and  milk  : roll  as  thin  as  possible,  and; 
bake  on  a back-stone  over  the  lire,  or  on  a hot; 
hearth. 

Another  sort,  as  Biscuits. — Hub  into  a pound  of^ 
flour  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  large  spoonfids^ 
of  j’east,  and  make  into  a paste,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  new  milk;  make  into  bisciuts,  and  prick  ^ 
tliem  with  a clean  fork. 

A Biscuit  Calce. — One  pound  of  flour,  five  eggs- 
well  beaten  and  strained,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
little  rose,  or  orange-flower  water  ; beat  the  whole 
tlioroughl}’,  and  bake  one  hoiu’. 

Macaroons. — Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and 
pound  with  four  .spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water ; I 
whisk  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a froth,  then  mix  I 
it,  and  a pound  of  sugar  sifted  witli  the  alinonds, 
to  a paste ; and  laying  a sliect  of  wafer-paper  on  a 
tin,  ])ut  it  on  in  diflbrent  hltle  cakes,  the  shape  of  i 
macaroons.  i ; 

Crack  IVut.t. — IMix  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  eight  ; 
ounces  of  sugar;  molt  four  ounces  of  butter  in  two 
spoonfuls  oi'  raisin  wine;  tlien,  with  four  eggs  L 
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beaten  and  strained,  make  into  a paste  ; add  cara- 
M'ays,  roll  ont  as  tliin  as  paper,  cut  witli  tlie  top  of 
a glass,  wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust 
sugar  over. 

Crachielfi. — Mix  with  a quart  of  flour  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  the  j'olks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  with 
four  sjioonfuls  of  rose-water,  into  a stilT  paste,  with 
cold  water ; then  roll  in  a pound  of  butter,  and 
make  them  into  a cracknel  shape  ; put  them  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they 
swim,  then  take  out,  and  put  them  into  cold  water; 
when  hardened,  lay  them  out  to  dry,  and  bake 
them  on  tin  plates. 

A good  plain  Bun,  iliai  may  he  eaten  icith  or  with- 
out toasting  and  butter. — Hub  four  ounces  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
nutmeg,  or  not,  as  }'ou  hke,  a few  Jamaica  peppers, 
a dessert  spoonful  of  caraways  ; put  a sjDoonful  or 
two  of  cream  into  a cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  good 
milk  as  will  make  the  above  into  a hght  paste.  Set 
it  to  rise  by  a Are  till  the  oven  be  ready.  They 
will  quickly  bake  on  tins. 

Richer  Buns. — Mix  one  pound  and  a half  of  dried 
flour  with  half  a pound  of  sugar  ; melt  a pound 
and  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a little  warm  v'ater  ; 
add  six  .spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  knead  the 
above  into  a hght  dougli,  with  half  a pint  of  yeast; 
then  mix  live  ounces  of  caraway-comfits  in,  and 
put  some  on  them. 

Gingerbread. — IMix  with  two  pounds  of  flour  half 
a pound  of  treacle,  three  quarters  of  an  otmee  of 
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caraways,  one  ounce  of  ginger  finely  sifted,  and 
eight  ounces  of  Latter. 

lioU  the  paste  into  what  form  you  please,  and 
hake  on  tins,  after  having  worked  it  very  much, 
and  kept  it  to  rise. 

If  you  like  sweetmeats,  add  orange  candied  ; it 
may  be  added  in  small  bits. 

Another  sort. — To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
treacle  beat  one  egg  strained ; mix  four  ounces  of 
brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  sifted ; of 
cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce,  beaten  as  line  as  possible ; coriander  and 
caraway-seeds,  each  a cjuarter  of  an  ounce ; melt 
one  pound  of  butter,  aud  mix  with  the  above  ; and 
add  as  much  flour  as  will  knead  into  a pretty  still 
paste  ; then  roll  it  out  and  cut  into  cakes. 

Bake  on  tin-plates  in  a quick  oven.  A little 
time  will  bake  them. 

Of  some,  drops  may  be  made. 

A good  sort. — Mix  tliree  pounds  of  flour 

with  half  a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger ; then 
make  into  a paste  with  one  pound  and  a quaiter  of 
treacle  warm. 

A good  sort  without  Butter. — IMix  two  pounds  of 
treacle  ; of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  and  candied 
ginger,  each  four  ounces,  all  thinly  sliced;  one 
ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  one  ounce  of  caraways, 
and  one  ounce  of  beaten  ginger,  in  as  much  flour 
as  will  mak'o  a soft  paste;  lay  it  in  cakes  on  tin- 
plates, and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven.  Keep  it  di-y 
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in  a covered  eartlien  vessel,  and  it  will  be  good  for 
some  montlis. 

Note. — If  cakes  or  biscuits  be  kept  in  paper,  or  a 
drawer,  the  taste  will  be  disagreeable.  A pan  and 
cover,  or  tureen,  will  preserve  them  long  and  moist. 
— Or,  if  to  be  crisp,  laying  them  before  the  fire  will 
make  them  so. 

Palsies. — Bccit  seven  eggs  well,  and  noix  with  half 
a pint  of  new  milk,  in  wliich  have  been  melted  four 
ounces  of  butter,  add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
yeast  and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  put  them,  by 
degrees,  into  as  much  flom’  as  will  make  a verij 
light  paste,  rather  like  a batter,  and  let  it  rise  be- 
fore the  fire  half  an  hour;  then  add  some  more 
flour,  to  make  it  a little  stitfer,  but  not  stiff.  Work 
it  well,  and  divide  it  into  small  loaves,  or  cakes, 
about  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them. 
When  baked  and  cold,  slice  them  the  tliickness  of 
rusks,  and  jmt  them  in  the  oven  to  brown  a little. 

Note. — The  cakes,  when  first  baked,  eat  delicious- 
ly buttered  for  tea  ; or,  with  caraways,  to  eat  cold. 

To  make  Yeast. — Thicken  two  quarts  of  water 
with  fine  flour,  about  three  spoonfuls,  boil  half  an 
hour,  sweeten  with  near  half  a pound  of  brown 
sugar ; when  near  cold,  put  into  it  four  spoonfuls 
of  fresh  yeast  in  a jug,  shake  it  well  together,  and 
let  it  stand  one  day  to  ferment  near  tlie  fire,  with- 
out being  covered.  There  will  be  a tliin  liquor  on 
the  toj),  which  must  be  poured  off ; shako  the  re- 
mainder and  cork  it  up  for  uso.  Take  always  four 
spoonfuls  of  the  old  to  ferment  the  ne.xt  quantity, 
keeping  it  always  in  succession. 
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A lialf-pcck  loaf  ■n'ill  require  about  a gill. 

Another  ivaij. — Boil  one  pouud  of  potatoes  to  a 
mash  ; Avhen  lialf  cold,  add  a cupful  of  yeast,  and 
mix  it  well.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  keeps  well. 

Use  double  the  cj^uautity  of  this  to  wliat  you  do 
of  beer-j’east. 

To  take  off  the  bitter  of  j'east,  put  bran  info  a 
sieve,  and  pour  it  through,  having  first  mixed  a lit- 
tle warm  Avater  Avith  it. 

To  malce  Bread. — Let  flour  be  kept  four  or  five 
weeks  before  it  is  begun  to  bake  Avith.  Put  half  a 
bushel  of  good  flour  into  a trough,  or  kneailing- 
tub  ; mi.x  Avith  it  betAveen  foim  and  five  quarts  of 
Avarm  water,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  good  yeast  ; 
put  it  into  the  flour,  aud  stir  it  well  with  yom’  hands 
till  it  becomes  tough.  Let  it  rise  about  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  or  less  if  it  rises  fast ; then, 
before  it  falls,  add  four  more  quarts  of  Avarin  water, 
and  half  a pound  of  salt ; work  it  well,  and  cover 
it  with  a cloth.  Put  tire  fii’e  then  into  the  oven  ; 
and  by  the  time  it  is  warm  enough,  the  dough  Avill 
be  ready.  IMake  the  loaves  about  five  pounds  each ; 
SAveep  out  the  oven  very  clean  aud  quick,  and 
])ut  in  the  bread ; shut  it  up  close,  and  two 
hours  aud  a half  AviU  bake  it.  In  summer  the 
Avater  should  lie  milk  Avarm,  in  winter  a little  more, 
and  in  frosty  Aveafher  as  hot  as  you  can  avoII  bear 
your  baud  in,  but  not  scalding,  or  the  Avhole  will 
be  spoiled.  If  baked  in  tins,  the  crust  will  be 
A'ory  nice. 

American  flour  requires  almost  twice  as  much 
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water  to  make  it  into  bread  as  is  used  for  Engdisli 
flour,  and  therefore  it  is  more  profitable;  for  a 
stone  of  the  American,  which  weighs  fourteen 
pounds,  will  make  twenty-one  pounds  and  a half 
of  bread,  but  the  best  sort  of  English  flour  produ- 
ces only  eighteen  pounds  and  a half. 

Rice  and  Wheat  Bread.  — Simmer  a pound  of  rice 
in  two  quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
soft ; when  it  is  of  a proper  warmth  mix  it  extreme- 
ly well  with  four  pounds  of  flour,  and  yeast  and 
salt  as  for  other  bread  ; of  3’east  about  four  large 
spoonfuls  ; knead  it  extremely  well ; then  set  it  to 
rise  before  the  tiro.  Some  of  the  flour  should  be 
reserved  to  make  up  the  loaves.  The  whole  ex- 
pense, including  baking,  will  not  exceed  three 
shillings,  for  which  eight  pounds  and  a half  of  ex- 
ceeding good  bread  will  be  produced.  If  the  rice 
should  requii’e  more  water,  it  must  bo  added,  as 
some  rice  swells  more  than  others. 

French  Bread. — With  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine 
flour  mix  the  yolks  of  tliree  and  whites  of  two  eggs, 
beaten  and  strained,  a littlo  salt,  half  a pint  of  good 
yeast,  that  is  not  bitter,  and  as  much  milk,  made  a 
little  warm,  as  will  work  into  a thin  light  dough. 
Stir  it  about,  but  don’t  knead  it.  Have  ready  three 
quart  -wooden  dishes,  divide  the  dough  among 
them,  set  to  rise,  then  turn  them  out  into  the  oven, 
which  must  be  c^uick.  Hasp  when  done. 

To  discover  whether  Ircad  has  been  adulterated  ivith 
whiting  or  chalk. — iMix  it  with  lemon-juice,  or 
strong  vinegar,  and  if  this  puts  it  into  a state  of 
fermentation,  you  may  bo  certain  it  has  a mixture 
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of  alkaline  particles  ; and  these  are  sometimes  in 
large  quantities  in  bakers’  bread. 

To  detect  Bones,  Jalap,  Ashes,  ^~c.,  in  Bread. — ■ 
Slice  a large  loaf  rery  thin,  the  crumb  only,  set  it 
over  the  tire  vuth  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  a 
long  time  ; take  it  off,  and  pom-  the  water  into  a 
vessel ; let  it  stand  till  near  cold ; then  pour  it 
gently  out,  and  in  the  sediment  will  be  seen  the 
ingredients  whicli  have  been  mixed.  The  alum 
will  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  extract- 
ed from  it.  If  jalap  has  been  used,  it  will  fonn  a 
thick  film  at  top,  and  the  heavy  ingredients  will 
sink  to  the  bottom. 

Excellent  Bolls. — Warm  one  ounce  of  butter  in 
half  a pint  of  milk,  put  to  it  a spoonful  and  a half 
of  yeast  of  small  beer  and  a httle  salt.  Put  two 
pounds  of  flour  into  a i')an,  and  mix  in  the  above. 
Let  it  rise  an  hour ; knead  it  well ; make  into 
seven  rolls,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

If  made  in  eakes  three  inehes  thick,  sliced  and 
buttered,  they  resemble  Sally  Liunm’s,  as  made  at 
Bath.  The  foregoing  receipt,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  saffron  boiled  in  halt'  a tea-cupful  of  milk, 
makes  them  remarkably  good. 

French  Rolls. — Pub  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a 
pound  of  flour,  mix  one  egg  beaten,  a little  yeast 
that  is  not  bitter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make 
a dough  of  middling  stiffness.  Beat  it  wcU,  but  do 
not  knead ; let  it  rise  and  bake  on  tins. 

Brentford  Rolls. — ISlix  with  two  pounds  of  flour 
a litflo  salt,  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  butter,  and  two  eggs  beaten  with  two  sjiooufuls 
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of  yeast,  and  about  a pint  of  milk.  Knead  tlie 
dough,  well,  and  set  it  to  rise  before  tbe  fire.  Make 
twelve  rolls,  butter  tin  plates,  and  set  them  before 
the  fire  to  rise,  till  they  become  of  a proper  size ; 
then  bake  half  an  horn-. 

Poiatoe  Polls. — Boil  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
bruise  and  work  them  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  them  pass  through 
a colander.  Take  half  or  three  quarters  of  a pint 
of  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  mix  with 
the  potatoes,  then  pour  the  whole  upon  five  pounds 
of  flour,  and  add  some  salt.  Knead  it  well : if  not 
of  a proper  consistence,  put  a little  more  milk  and 
water  warm  ; let  it  stand  before  the  fire  an  hour  to 
rise:  work  it  well,  and  make  into  rolls.  Bake 
about  half  an  hour  in  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot  as 
for  bread.  They  eat  well  toasted  and  buttered. 

Muffins. — Mix  two  pounds  of  floim  with  two  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a pint  of  milk, 
and  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; beat  it 
thorough^,  and  set  it  to  rise  two  or  three  hours. 
Bake  on  a liot  hearth  in  flat  cakes.  When  done 
on  one  side  turn  them. 

Yorltshire  CaJce. — Take  two  pounds  of  flour  and 
mix  with  it  four  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  a pint 
of  good  milk,  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  two 
eggs;  beat  aU  weU  together,  and  let  it  rise;  then 
knead  it,  and  make  into  cakes ; let  them  rise  on  tins 
before  you  bake,  which  do  in  a slow  oven.  An- 
other sort  is  made  as  above,  leaving  out  the  butter. 
The  first  is  a shorter  sort ; the  last  lighter. 

Hard  Biscuits. — Warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
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as  much  shimmed  milk  as  will  make  a pound  of  flour 
into  a very  stiff  paste,  heat  it  with  a ruUing-pin, 
and  work  it  very  smo(jlh.  I’oll  it  thin,  and  cut  it 
into  round  biscuits  ; prick  them  full  of  holes  with 
a fork.  About  si.v  minutes  will  bake  them. 

l^Iain  and  renj  crisp  Biscuits. — IMake  a pound  of 
flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some  milk,  into  a 
very  stiff  paste ; beat  it  weU,  and  knead  tiU  quite 
smooth : roll  very  thin,  and  cut  into  biscuits. 
Bake  them  iu  a slow  oven  till  quite  dry  and  crisp. 

HOME  BEEWEEY,  WIXES,  &c. 

To  hrcw  very  fine  JT'vtsh  Ale. — Pom-  forty-two 
gallons  of  water  hot,  but  not  quite  boihng  on  eight 
brnshels  of  malt,  cover  and  let  it  stand  three  hours. 

In  the  meantime  infuse  four  pounds  of  hops  iu  a 
little  hot  water,  and  put  the  water  and  hops  into  | 
the  tub,  and  run  the  wort  upon  them,  and  bill 
them  together  three  hours.  J8train  off  the  hops, 
and  keep  for  the  small  beer.  Let  the  wort  stand 
in  a higli  tub  till  cool  enough  to  receive  the  veast, 
of  which  put  two  quarts  of  ale,  or  if  you  cannot  get  | 
it,  of  small-beer  yeast,  ^lix  it  thoroTighly  and  of- 
ten. "When  the  wort  has  done  working  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  yeast  Avill  sink  rather  than  ri.so 
in  the  middle,  remove  it  then,  and  tun  the  ale  as 
it  works  out ; pour  a quart  in  at  a time,  and  gently 
to  prevent  the  fermentation  from  continuing  too  I 
long,  which  weakens  the  liquor.  Put  a bit  of  paper  () 
over  the  bung-hole  two  or  three  days  before  sto])-  ** 
ping  up. 

Strong  Beer  or  Ale. — Twelve  bushels  of  malt  to 
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tlio  hogsliead  for  beer,  (or  fourteen  if  j'ou  -wish  it 
of  a very  good  body),  oiglit  for  ale  ; for  either  poiu’ 
the  -whole  quantity  of  water  hot,  but  not  boiling, 
on  at  once,  and  let  it  infuse  three  hours  close  cover- 
ed ; mash  it  in  the  first  half-hour,  and  let  it  stand 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  Run  it  on  the  hojis 
ju’eviously  infused  in  water ; for  strong  beer  three 
quarters  of  a pound  to  a bushel ; if  for  ale,  half  a 
pound.  Boil  it  from  the  wort  two  hours  from  the 
time  it  begins  to  boil.  Cool  a pailful  to  add  three 
quarts  of  yeast  to,  which  will  prepare  it  for  putting 
to  the  rest  when  ready  next  day ; but  if  possible 
put  together  the  same  night.  Tunasirsual.  Cover 
the  bung-hole  with  paper  when  the  beer  has  done 
working  ; and  when  it  is  to  be  stopped,  have  ready 
a iiound  and  a half  of  hojis  dried  before  the  fire, 
put  them  into  the  bung-hole,  and  fasten  it  up.  Lot 
it  stand  twelve  months  in  casks,  and  twelve  months 
in  bottles  before  it  be  drank.  It  will  keep  fine 
eight  or  ten  years.  It  should  be  brewed  the  be- 
ginning of  March. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottles  are 
perfectly  prepared,  and  that  the  corks  are  of  the 
best  sort. 

The  ale  will  be  ready  in  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  if  the  vent-peg  never  be  removed,  it  will  have 
spirit  and  strength  to  the  very  last.  Allow  two 
gallons  of  water  at  first  for  waste. 

After  the  beer  or  ale  has  run  from  the  grains, 
pour  a hog.shead  and  a half  for  the  twelve  bushels’ 
and  a hogsliead  of  water  if  eight  were  brewed ; 
mash,  and  let  it  stand,  and  then  boil,  &c.  Uso 
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some  of  the  hops  for  this  tahlo-heer  that  was  Loil- 
ed  for  the  strong. 

"Wdien  thunder  or  hot  weather  causes  beer  to 
turn  sour,  a tea-spoonful,  or  more,  if  required,  of 
salt  of  wormwood  put  into  the  jug,  will  rectify  it. 

Excellent  Table  Beer. — On  three  bushels  of  malt 
pour  of  hot  water  the  third  of  the  quantity  you  are 
to  use,  which  is  to  be  thirty-nine  gallons.  Cover 
it  warm  half  an  hour,  then  mash,  and  let  it  stand 
two  hours  and  a half  more,  then  set  it  to  drain. 
AVdieu  dry,  add  half  the  remaining  water,  mash, 
and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  run  that  into  another 
tub,  and  pour  the  rest  of  the  water  on  the  malt, 
stir  it  well,  and  cover  it,  letting  it  infuse  a full 
hour.  Euu  that  off,  and  mix  all  together.  A pound 
and  a half  of  ho]is  should  be  infused  in  water,  as 
in  the  former  receipt,  and  be  put  into  the  tub  for 
the  fii'st  running. 

Boil  the  hops  with  the  wort  an  hour  from  the 
time  it  lirst  boils.  Strain  off  and  cool.  If  the 
Avholo  bo  not  cool  enough  that  day  to  add  to  the 
yeast,  a pail  or  two  of  wort  may  be  ju-cparcd,  and 
a quart  of  yeast  put  to  it  over  night.  Before  tun- 
ning, all  the  wort  shoidd  be  added  together,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  AA'itli  the  lade-pail.  AVben  the 
wort  ceases  to  work,  put  a bit  of  paper  on  the  bung- 
hole  for  three  da3’s,  when  it  ma_y  be  safely  fastened 
close.  Ill  throe  or  four  Avecks  the  beer  Avill  be  lit 
for  diunkiiig. 

Note.  Sonants  shonlil  l)c  directed  to  put  a cork  into  every 
Imrrol  as  soon  as  ilio  cock  is  taken  out,  and  to  laitcu  in  tlio 
vcnt-iicg,  tlic  air  causing  ciisks  to  become  musty. 
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To  refine  Beer,  Ale,  JJBne,  or  Cider. — Put 
ounces  of  isinglass  sh.a'sdngs  to  soak  in  a quart  of 
the  liquor  that  you  want  to  clear,  heat  it  with  a 
whisk  every  day  till  dissolved.  Draw  off  a third 
part  of  the  cask,  and  mix  the  above  with  it : like- 
•ndse  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pearl-ashes,  one  ounce 
of  salt  of  tartar  calcined,  and  one  ounce  of  burnt 
alum  powdered.  Stir  it  well,  then  return  the  li- 
cpior  into  the  cask,  and  stir  it  with  a clean  stick. 
Stop  it  up,  and  in  a few  days  it  will  be  fine. 

Burton  or  IVehh  Ales. — In  making  Burton  or  rich 
"Welsh  ales,  instead  of  boiling  the  wort  two  hours 
let  it  boil  only  one,  but  without  ceasing  for  the 
whole  time.  Have  ready  six  pounds  of  treacle 
which  must  be  thrown  into  the  copper  ; this  adds 
to  the  strength  of  the  malt,  and  gives  great  rich- 
ness to  the  flavour  of  ale  ; the  liquor  must  be  kept 
well  stirred  up  the  whole  time  and  most  from  the 
bottom  ; but  as  this  is  not  brewed  for  keeping,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  liops  to  every  bushel  of  malt 
will  he  sufficient.  Before  it  is  tapped,  which  may 
be  done  in  three  or  four  months,  fine  it  as  before 
with  the  hops,  when  it  will  be  found  to  possess  that 
rich  flavour  for  which  Burton  and  Welsh  ales  are 
so  much  liked.  This  has  frequently  been  brewed  in 
the  early  part  of  March,  and  di'unk  to  perfection  the 
latter  end  ofthe  June  following;  all-«'ell-brewod  ales 
and  beer  are  good  and  ripe  at  three  or  foiu’  montlis. 

To  hrew  Porter. — It  is  generally  held  that  porter 
to  bo  good  must  bo  brewed  in  largo  quantities — 
this  is  a great  error.  Excellent  porter  may  bo 
brewed  in  private  families  and  by  proper  manage- 
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ment  so  ordered,  lliat  ample  time  between  cacli 
brewing  may  be  allowed  for  it  to  refine  for  use. 
Tlie  brewing  of  porter  is  nearly  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  brewing  ale.  The  mash  must  be  made  of 
a fine  high-dried  sweet  full  malt — and  full,  fine, 
sweet  brown  hops.  The  necessary  bitter  cannot  be 
extracted  from  the  new  hop  without  a harsh  un- 
pleasantness ; good  brewers — those  who  brew  on  a 
large  scale — give  their  hops  eight  or  twelve  months’ 
age,  and  then  they  work  eight  or  ten  pounds  of 
hops  per  quarter  of  malt. 

AVhen  the  wort  and  hops  are  boihng,  for  every 
hogshead  have  ready  to  put  to  it  one  pound  of 
bruised  liquorice-root  cut  short,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  six  pounds  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  or  the  same  in  treacle,  and 
the  same  in  proportion  for  every  cask  ; be  careful 
to  put  in  these  ingredients  when  the  wort  and  hops 
are  boiling,  and  let  them  boil  genth'  for  two  hours, 
keeping  the  liquor  well  stirred  from  tlie  sides  and 
bottom  tho  whole  time,  then  strain  tlie  ho]is  off  and 
put  it  in  the  coolers,  the  same  as  for  other  beers. 
Tut  into  some  of  the  wort  while  warm  half  a pound 
of  moist  sugar,  boil  this  in  an  iron  pot  till  it  be- 
comes a thick  black  hquid,  and  tlicn  add  before  it 
is  cold  a pint  of  the  warm  porter,  with  a spoonful 
of  salt  of  steel,  and  mix  them  well  together ; this 
is  what  the  porter  brewers  call  colour,  and  it  is  in 
quality  between  a bitter  and  sweet,  whicJi  gives  to 
tlie  liipior  a fine  mellow  taste  and  colour  so  much 
admired  in  good  porter  ; in  six  imuiths  it  is  fit  for 
use,  and  will  have  a line  head,  as  no  table  beer  is 
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rcriuired  from  this  eight  bushels  of  malt,  eight 
pounds  of  hops  will  he  sufficient. 

Extract  of  for  Coughs. —0\qx  h.a\i  a bushel 
of  pale  ground  malt  pour  as  much  liot,  not  boiling 
water,  as  will  just  cover  it.  In  forty-eight  hours 
drain  off  the  liquQr  entirely,  but  without  squeezing 
tlie  grains  ; put  the  former  into  a large  sweetmeat- 
pan,  or  sauce-pan,  that  there  may  be  room  to  boil 
as  quick  as  possible,  Avithout  boiling  over ; when  it 
begins  to  tliickon  stir  constantly.  It  must  bo  as 
thick  as  treacle.  A dessert-spoonful  thrice  a-day. 

A Rich  and  pleasant  Wine. — Take  new  cider 
from  the  press,  mix  it  with  as  much  honey  as  wiU 
support  an  egg,  boil  gently  fifteen  minutes,  but  not 
in  an  iron,  brass,  or  copper  pot.  Skim  it  well ; 
when  cool,  let  it  bo  turned,  but  don’t  cjuito  fill.  In 
hlarch  following  bottle  it,  and  it  Avill  be  fit  to  drink 
in  .six  weeks;  but  will  bo  less  sweet  if  kept  longer 
in  the  ca.sk.  You  will  have  a rich  and  strong  wine, 
and  it  will  keep  well.  This  will  serve  for  any 
cuhnary  purpose  which  sack,  or  sweet-wine  is  di- 
rected for. 

Honey  is  a fine  ingredient  to  assist,  and  render 
p)alatable  new  crabbed  austere  cider. 

Raspberry  Wine. — To  every  quart  of  weU  picked 
raspberries  put  a quart  of  water  ; bruise,  and  lot 
them  stand  two  days  ; strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to 
every  gallon  put  three  pounds  of  lump-sugar; 
when  dissolved  put  tlio  liquor  into  a l)arrol,  and 
when  fine,  which  will  bo  in  about  two  months, 
bottle  it,  and  to  each  bottle  put  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  or  a glass  of  wine. 

AV 
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liU.'ipbcrri/  or  Currant  Wine. — To  everj'  throe 
pints  of  fruit,  carefully  cleared  from  mould}-  or  bad, 
put  one  cpiart  of  Avator  ; bruiso  the  former.  In 
twenty-four  hours  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  to 
every  quart  a pound  of  sugar,  of  good  middling 
quality,  of  Lisbon.  If  for  wliite  ciu-rants,  use 
lump-sugar.  It  is  best  to  put  the  fruit,  &c.,  in  a 
large  pan,  and  when  in  three  or  four  days  the 
scum  rises,  talie  that  off  before  the  liquor  be  put 
into  the  barrel. — Those  who  make  from  their  own 
gardens  may  not  have  a siifliciency  to  till  the  barrel 
at  once  ; the  wine  wiU  not  hm-t  if  made  in  the  pan,  H 
in  tho  above  proportions,  and  added  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  and  can  be  gathered  in  dry  weather.  Keep 
an  account  of  what  is  put  in  each  time. 

Blade  Currant  Wine,  venj  fine. — To  even-  three 
quarts  of  juice,  put  the  same  of  water  unboiled; 
and  to  every  three  quarts  of  the  liquor,  add  three 
pounds  of  very  pure  moist  sugar.  Put  it  into  a 
cask,  preserving  a little  for  tilling  up.  Put  tlie 
cask  into  a warm  dry  room,  and  tlie  liquor  will 
ferment  of  itself.  Skim  olf  the  refuse  wlien  llio 
fermentation  shall  bo  over,  and  fill  up  with  the 
reserved  liquor.  When  it  has  ceased  worldng, 
pour  three  quarts  of  brandy  to  forty  quarts  of  wine. 
Lung  it  close  for  nine  montlis,  tlien  bottle  it,  and 
drain  tho  thick  part  through  a jelly-bag,  until  it  be 
clear,  and  bottle  that.  Keep  it  ton  or  twelve 
months. 

Krcellent  Ginger  Wine. — Put  into  a very  nice 
boiler  ten  gallons  of  water,  fifteen  pounds  of  lump-  | 
sugar,  with  the  wliitos  of  six  or  eight  eggs  well  ' 
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beaten  and  strained;  mix  all  well  n liile  cold;  when 
the  liquor  boils  skim  it  well ; put  in  half  a pound 
of  common  white  ginger  bruised,  boil  it  twenty 
minutes.  Have  ready  the  very  thin  rinds  of  seven 
lemons,  and  pour  the  bquor  on  them ; when  cool, 
tun  it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; put  a quart  of 
the  bquor  to  two  ounces  of  isinglass-shavings,  while 
warm,  lohislc  it  well  three  or  four  times,  and  pour 
all  together  into  the  barrel.  Next  day  stop  it  up  ; 
in  three  weeks  bottle,  and  in  three  months  it  will 
be  a debcious  and  refreshing  bquor ; and  though 
very  cool,  perfectly  safe. 

Orange  Wine. — To  five  gallons  of  spring-water, 
put  fifteen  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  the  Avhitcs  of 
three  eggs,  well  beaten ; let  it  boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  as  the  scum  rises,  take  it  off ; when 
cold,  add  the  juice  of  si.xty  Seville  oranges  and 
five  lemons  ; pare  ten  oranges  and  five  lemons  as 
thin  as  possible  ; put  them  on  thread,  and  suspend 
them  in  the  barrel  for  two  months  ; then  take  them 
out,  and  put  in  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  bung 
it  up. 

JL'.rcelIcni  Cowslip  Wine. — To  every  gallon  of 
water,  weigh  three  pounds  of  lump-sugar ; boil 
the  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking  olf  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  When  cool  enough,  put  to  it  a crust  of 
toasted  bread  dipped  in  tliick  yeast,  let  the  bquor 
ferment  in  tlie  tub  thirty-six  hours  ; then  into  the 
casic  put  for  every  gallon  the  peel  of  two  and  rind 
of  one  lemon,  and  botli  of  one  SeviUo  orange,  and 
one  gaUon  of  cowslip- pips,  then  pour  on  them  the 
bquor.  It  must  be  carefully  stirred  every  day  for  a 
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Avoek  ; then  to  OA’cr}'  five  gallons  put  in  a Lottie  of 
Lrancly.  Let  the  cask  he  close  stopped,  and  stand 
only  six  A\'oeks  before  you  Lottie  oif.  Observe  to 
use  the  Lest  corlis. 

Elder  Wine. — To  every  quart  of  berries  jAut  two 
Cjuarts  of  water,  hoil  lialf  an  hour,  run  the  liquor, 
and  break  the  fruit  through  a hair-sieve  ; then  to 
GA'ery  quart  of  juice,  put  three  cpiartei-s  of  a pound 
of  Lisbon  sugar,  coarse,  but  not  the  A'eiy  coarsest. 
Loil  the  whole  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  some 
Jamaica  peppers,  ginger,  and  a few  cloves.  Pour  ■ 
it  into  a tub,  and  when  of  a proper  Avarmth,  into  i 
the  barrel,  with  toast  and  yeast  to  work,  wliich 
tliere  is  more  diiliculty  to  make  it  do  than  most 
other  hquors.  When  it  ceases  to  hiss,  put  a quart 
of  brandy  to  eight  gallons,  and  stop  up.  Bottle  ■ 
in  the  spring  or  at  Christmas.  Tlie  liquor  must 
be  in  a warm  place  to  make  it  work. 

Clary  THne. — Boil  fifteen  galhuis  of  water  with. 
forty-fiA-e  pounds  of  sugar ; skim  it ; when  cold  put 
a little  to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  so  by ' . 
degrees,  add  a little  more.  In  an  hour  put  the 
small  quantity  to  the  large,  pAour  the  liquor  om  ; 
clary-flowers,  piicked  in  the  dry  ; the  quantity  for  i 
the  above  is  twelve  quarts.  Those  Avho  gather.  ■ 
from  their  own  garden  may  not  have  sufficient  to  ' 
pAut  in  at  once,  and  may  add  as  they  can  get  tliem,  • 
kecpAing  account  of  each  (puart.  When  it  ceases-  v 
to  hiss,  and  the  floAvcrs  are  all  in,  stop)  it  up)  forr  i 
four  months.  Back  it  oil’,  empty  the  barrel  of  the  i 
dregs,  and,  adding  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  stop)  i 
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it  in'*,  and  let  it  stand  six  or  eight  weeks ; then 
bottle  it. 

Excellent  Baisin  Wine. — To  every  gallon  ofspring- 
water  put  eight  pounds  of  fresh  Smyrnas  in  a large 
tub ; stir  it  thoroughly  every  day  for  a month ; 
then  press  the  raisins  in  a horse-hair  hag  as  dry 
as  possible  ; put  tlie  liquor  into  a casli  ; and  when 
it  has  done  hissing,  pour  in  a bottle  of  the  best 
brandy ; stop  it  close  for  twelve  months  ; then  rack 
it  off,  but  without  the  dregs ; filter  them  tlirough 
a bag  of  flannel  of  three  or  four  folds ; add  the  clear 
to  the  quantity,  and  pour  one  or  two  Cjuarts  of 
brandj',  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Stop 
it  up,  and,  at  tlie  end  of  tliree  years,  you  may  either 
bottle  it,  or  drink  it  from  the  cask.  E-aisin  wine 
would  be  extremely  good,  if  made  rich  of  the  fruit, 
and  kept  long,  which  improves  the  flavour  greatly. 

Baisin  Wine  ivitli  Cider. — Put  two  hundred 
weightof  Malaga  raisins  into  a cask,  and  pour  upon 
them  a liogshead  of  good  sound  cider  that  is  not 
rough  ; stir  it  well  two  or  three  days  ; stop  it,  and 
let  it  stand  six  months  ; then  rack  into  a cask  that 
will  fill,  and  put  in  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy.  If 
raisin  wine  be  mueli  used,  it  would  answer  well  to 
keep  a caslc  always  for  it,  and  bottle  off  one  year’s 
wine  just  in  time  to  make  the  next,  which  allowing 
tlie  six  months  of  infusion,  would  make  the  wine 
to  be  eighteen  months  old.  In  cider-counties  this 
way  is  very  economical ; and  even  if  not  thought 
strong  enough,  the  addition  of  another  c[uartor  of 
a hundred  weight  of  raisins  would  bo  sufllcicnt, 
and  the  wine  Avould  bo  very  cheap.  ^Yhcn  the 
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raisins  are  pressed  tlirou^li  a horse-hair  bag,  they 
will  either  produce  a good  spirit  by  distillation,  and 
must  be  sent  to  a chemist,  who  will  do  it  (but  if  fur 
that  pui’pose,  they  must  be  very  httlo  pressed  ; or 
they  will  make  excelleut  vinegar,  on  which  article 
see  page  196.)  The  stalks  should  be  picked  out 
for  the  above,  and  may  be  thrown  into  any  cask  of 
vinegar  that  is  making,  being  very  acid. 

Raisin  Wine  ivithoiit  Cider. — On  four  hundred 
weight  of  Malagas  pour  one  hogshead  of  sjjring- 
water,  stir  well  daily  for  fourteen  days,  then 
squeeze  the  raisins  in  a horse-hair  bag  in  a press, 
and  tun  the  liquor ; when  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it 
close.  In  six  months  rack  it  oil’  into  another  cask, 
or  into  a tub,  and  after  clearing  out  the  sediment, 
return  it  into  the  same,  but  don’t  wash  it;  add  a 
gallon  of  the  best  brand}',  stop  it  close,  and  in  six 
months  bottle  it.  Take  care  of  the  pressed  fruit, 
for  the  uses  of  which  refer  to  the  preceding  receipt. 

Sack  Mead. — To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  taking  care  to  skim  it.  To  eveiy  gallon  add 
an  ounce  of  hops  ; then  boil  it  half  an  hour  and  let 
it  stand  till  next  clay  : put  it  into  your  cask,  and  to 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  hquor  add  a quart  of  brandy. 
Lot  it  bo  lightl}'  stojiped  till  the  fermentation  is 
over,  and  then  stop  it  very  close.  If  you  make  a 
largo  cask,  keep  it  a year  in  cask. 

Cowslip  Mead. — Put  tliirty  pounds  of  honey  into 
tiftecn  gallons  of  water,  and*  luiil  till  one  gallon  is 
wasted ; skim  it,  take  it  otf  the  tire,  and  have 
ready  a dozen  and  a half  of  lemons  chartered ; pour 
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a gallon  of  tlie  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them  ; put 
the  remainder  of  the  Liquor  into  a tub,  with  seven 
pecks  of  cowslip-pips  ; let  them  remain  there  all 
night,  and  then  put  the  liquor  and  the  lemons  to 
eight  spoonfuls  of  new  yeast,  and  a handful  of 
sweet-briar  : stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work 
three  or  four  days.  Strain  it,  and  put  it  into  the 
cask  : let  it  stand  sis  months,  and  then  bottle  it 
for  keeping. 

Imperial. — Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  the  juice  and  paring  of  two  lemons,  into  a stone 
jar  ; put  on  them  seven  quarts  of  boihng  water, 
stir  and  cover  close.  When  cold,  sweet  with  loaf- 
sugar,  and,  straining  it,  bottle  and  cork  it  tight. 
This  is  a very  pleasant  liquor,  and  very  whole- 
some; but,  from  the  latter  consideration,  was  at 
one  time  drank  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  in- 
jm-ious.  Add,  in  botthng,  half  a pint  of  rum  to 
the  whole  quantity. 

Ratafia.  Blanch  two  oimces  of  peach  and  apricot- 
kernels,  bruise  and  put  them  into  a bottle,  and  fill 
nearly  up  with  brandy.  Dissolve  half  a pound  of 
white  sugar-candy  in  a cup  of  cold  water,  and  add 
to  the  brandy  after  it  has  stood  a month  on  the 
kernels,  and  they  are  strained  off;  then  filter 
through  paper,  and  bottle  for  use.  The  leaves  of 
poach  and  nectarines,  when  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
spring,  being  distilled,  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  ratafia  in  puddings. 

Rasphcrry  Arawr/y.— Pick  fine  dry  fruit,  put  into 
a stone  jar,  and  the  jar  into  a kettle  of  water,  or 
on  a hot  hearth,  till  the  juice  will  run  ; strain,  and 
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to  every  pint  add  half  a pound  of  sugar,  give  one 
boil,  and  skim  it ; vlien  cold  put  equal  quantiles 
of  juice  and  brandy,  shake  veil  and  bottle.  Some 
people  prefer  it  stronger  of  the  brandy. 

An  excelJont  Method  of  making  Punch. — Take  two 
largo  fresh  lemons  with  rough  skins,  quite  ripe,  and 
some  largo  lumps  of  double-refined  sugar.  Hub 
the  sugar  over  the  lemons  till  it  has  absorbed  all 
the  yellow  part  of  the  skins.  Then  put  into  the 
bowl  those  lumps,  and  as  much  more  as  the  juice 
of  the  lemons  may  be  supposed  to  requii’e  ; for  no 
certain  weight  can  be  mentioned,  as  the  acidity  of 
a lemon  cannot  be  known  till  tried,  and  therefore 
this  must  be  determined  by  the  taste.  Then  squeeze 
the  lemon-juice  upon  the  sugar;  and  with  a bruiser 
press  the  sugar  aud  the  j nice  particularly  well  to- 
gether, for  a great  deal  of  the  richness  and  tine 
tlavour  of  the  punch  dei:)ends  on  this  rubbing  and 
mixing  being  thoroughly  performed.  Then  mix 
this  up  verg  iccdl  with  boihng  water  (soft  water  is 
best)  till  the  water  is  rather  cool.  When  this  mix- 
ture (which  is  now  called  the  sherbet)  is  to  your 
taste,  take  brandy  aud  rum  in  equal  quantities, 
and  put  them  to  it,  mixing  the  whole  icell  togetlier 
again.  The  quantity  of  liquor  must  bo  according 
to  your  taste ; two  good  lemons  are  generally 
enough  to  malce  four  tpiarts  of  punch,  including  a 
quart  of  li(|Uor,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar;  but 
this  dc[)onds  much  on  taste,  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  spirit. 

As  the  pul])  is  disagreeable  to  some  persons,  the 
sherbet  may  bo  strained  before  the  liipiur  is  put  in. 
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Some  strain  the  lemon  before  they  put  it  to  the  su- 
gar, which  is  improper ; as,  when  the  pulp  and 
sugar  are  well  mixed  together,  it  adds  much  to  the 
richness  of  the  punch. 

Wlien  only  rum  is  used,  about  half  a pint  of 
porter  will  soften  the  punch  ; and  even  when  both 
rum  and  brandy  are  used,  the  porter  gives  a rich- 
ness, and  to  some  a very  pleasant  flavoui-. 

Vendor,  or  Milh  Punch. — Pare  six  oranges  and 
six  lemons  as  thin  as  you  can,  grate  them  after  with 
sugar,  to  get  the  flavour.  Steep  the  peels  in  a 
bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  stopped  close  twenty-four 
hours.  Squeeze  the  fruit  on  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
add  to  it  four  Cjuarts  of  water,  and  one  of  new  millc 
boiling  hot ; stir  the  rum  into  the  above,  and  run 
it  through  a jelly-bag  till  perfectly  clear.  Bottle, 
and  cork  close  immediately. 

White  Currant  Shrub. — Strip  the  fruit,  and  pre- 
pare in  a j ar  as  for  j elly ; strain  the  j nice,  of  which 
put  two  quarts  to  one  gallon  of  rum,  and  two 
pounds  of  lump-sugar ; strain  through  a jelly-bag. 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY. 

DAIRY. 

The  servants  of  each  county  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  mode  of  managing  the  but- 
ter and  cheese  of  that  county ; but  the  following 
hints  may  not  be  unacceptable,  to  give  information 
to  the  mistress. 

On  the  Management  of  Cows,  — Cows  .should 

be  carefidly  treated ; if  their  teats  are  sore,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twice  a day,  anil 
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either  be  dressed  with  soft  ointment,  or  done  with 
spirit  and  water.  If  the  former,  gi-eat  cleanliness 
is  necessary.  The  milk,  at  these  times,  should  be 
given  to  the  pigs. 

When  tlie  milk  is  brought*  into  the  dairy,  it 
should  be  strained  and  emptied  into  clean  pans 
immediately  in  winter,  but  not  tiU  cool  in  summer. 
White  ware  is  preferable,  as  the  red  is  porous,  and 
cannot  be  so  thoroughly  scalded. 

The  utmost  possible  attention  must  be  paid  to 
great  cleanliness  in  a dairy ; all  the  utensils,  shelves 
dressers,  and  the  floor,  should  be  kept  with  the 
most  perfect  neatness,  and  cold  water  thrown  over 
every  part  very  often.  There  should  be  shutters 
to  keep  out  the  sim  and  the  hot  air.  Meat  himg 
in  a daily  will  spoil  milk. 

The  cows  should  be  miUced  at  a regular  and 
early  hour  and  the  udders  emptied,  or  the  quanti- 
ty will  decrease.  The  quantity  of  milk  depends 
on  many  causes ; as  the  goodness,  breed,  and 
health  of  the  cow,  the  pasture,  the  length  of  time 
from  cahung,  the  having  plenty  of  clean  water  in 
tlie  field  she  feeds  in,  &c.  A change  of  pasture 
wiU  tend  to  increase  it.  People  wlio  attend  pro- 
perly to  the  dairy  will  feed  the  cows  particularly 
well  two  or  throe  weeks  before  tlioy  calve,  which 
makes  tlie  milk  more  abundant  after.  In  gentle- 
men’s dairies  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  cows  than  to  their  produce,  which 
dairymen  look  most  to. 

For  making  cheese  the  cows  should  calve  from 
Lady-day  to  Maj’,  that  the  largo  quantity  of  milk 
maj'  come  into  use  about  the  same  time ; but  in 
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gentlemen’s  families  one  or  two  should  calve  in 
August  or  September  for  a supply  in  winter.  In 
good  pastures,  the  average  produce  of  a dairy  is 
about  three  gallons  a-day  each  cow,  from  Lady-day 
to  IMichaelmas,  and  from  thence  to  Christmas  one 
gallon  a-day.  Cows  will  be  profitable  millcers  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  of  a proper  breed. 

^\^len  a calf  is  to  be  reared,  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  cow  in  a week  at  fm-thest,  or  it  will  cause 
great  trouble  in  rearing  because  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  it  take  milk  in  a pan.  Take  it  from  the 
cow  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it  without  food  till 
the  next  morning  ; and  then,  being  hungry,  it  wiU 
drink  without  difficulty.  Skimmed  milk  and  fresh 
whey,  just  as  warm  as  new  milk  should  bo  given 
twice  a-day  in  such  quantity  as  is  required.  If 
milk  runs  short,  smooth  gruel  mixed  with  milk  will 
do.  At  first  let  the  calf  be  out  only  by  day,  and 
feed  it  at  night  and  morning. 

When  the  family  is  absent,  or  there  is  not  a great 
call  for  cream,  a careful  dairy-maid  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  provide  for  the  winter-store  : she 
should  have  a book  to  keep  an  account,  or  get  some 
one  to  write  down  for  her  the  produce  of  every  week 
and  set  down  what  butter  she  pots. 

Ohcrvations  respecting  Cheese. — This  well-known 
article  differs  according  to  the  pasture  in  wliich  the 
cows  feed.  Various  modes  of  preparing  may  effect 
a great  deal : and  it  will  be  bad  or  good  of  its  kind, 
by  being  in  unskilful  hands  or  the  contrary  ; but 
much  will  still  depend  on  the  former  circumstance. 
The  same  land  rarely  makes  very  fine  butter,  and 
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remarkably  fine  clieese ; yet  due  care  may  give  one 
pretty  good,  when  the  other  excels  in  equality. 

When  one  is  not  as  fine  as  the  other,  attention 
and  change  of  method  may  amend  the  inferior. 
There  is  usually,  however,  too  much  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  dairy  people,  to  make  them  give  up 
an  old  custom  for  one  newly  recommended.  This 
calls  for  the  eye  of  the  superior.  A gentleman  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  procuring  cattle  from  every 
county  noted  for  good  cheese  ; and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  Che.sliire,  double  Gloucester,  North  "Wilt- 
shire, Chedder,  and  many  other  sorts,  are  so  excel- 
lent as  not  to  discredit  their  names.  As  the  cows 
are  all  on  one  estate,  it  should  seem  that  the  mode 
of  making  must  bo  a principal  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  favour ; besides  there  is  much  in  the  size 
and  manner  of  keeping. 

Cheese  made  on  the  same  ground,  of  new  skim- 
med, or  mixed  milk,  will  differ  greatly ; not  in 
richness  only,  but  also  in  taste.  Those  who  di- 
rect a dairy  in  a gentleman’s  family  should  consider 
in  wliich  way  it  can  be  managed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Even  with  few  cows,  cheeses  of  value 
may  be  made  from  a tolerable  pasture,  by  taking 
the  whole  of  two  meals  of  milk,  and  proportioning 
the  thickness  of  the  vat  to  the  quantity,  rather  than 
having  a wide  and  flat  one,  as  tlie  former  will  bo 
most  mellow.  The  addition  of  a pound  of  frcsli- 
mado  butter,  of  a good  quality,  will  cause  the 
cheese  made  on  poor  land  to  bo  of  a very  different 
quality  from  that  usuallj'  produced  by  it. 

To  prepare  Itcnnct,  to  turn  the  il/i//-.  — Take  out 
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the  stomach  of  a calf  as  soou  as  Idlled,  and  scoiu’  it 
inside  and  out  with  salt,  after  it  is  cleared  of  the 
curd  always  found  in  it.  Let  it  drain  a few  hours ; 
then  sew  it  up  with  two  good  handfuls  of  salt  in  it, 
or  stretch  it  on  a stick  well  salted ; or  keep  it  in 
the  salt  wet,  and  soak  a bit,  which  will  do  over  and 
over  by  fresh  water. 

Another  icay. — Clean  the  maw  as  above ; next 
day  take  two  cpiarts  of  fresh  spring-water,  and  put 
into  it  a handful  of  hawthorn-tops,  a handful  of 
sweet-briar,  a handful  of  rose-leaves,  a stick  of  cin- 
namon, forty  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  a sprig  of 
knotted  marjoram,  and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  salt. 
Let  them  boil  gently  to  three  pints  of  water;  strain 
it  off ; and  when  only  milk-warm,  poiu'  it  on  the 
veU  (that  is,  the  maw.)  Shce  a lemon  into  it;  let 
it  stand  two  days  ; strain  it  again,  and  bottle  it  for 
use.  It  will  keep  good  at  least  twelve  months,  and 
has  a very  fine  flavour.  You  may  add  any  sweet 
aromatic  herbs  to  the  above.  It  must  be  pretty 
salt,  but  not  brine.  A little  will  do  for  turning. 
Salt  the  veil  again  for  a week  or  two,  and  dry  it 
stretched  on  sticks  crossed,  and  it  will  be  near  as 
strong  as  ever.  Don’t  keep  it  in  a hot  place  when 
dry. 

To  malce  Cheese. — Put  the  milk  into  a large  tub, 
warming  a part  till  it  is  of  a degree  of  heat  quite 
equal  to  new  ; if  too  hot  the  cheese  will  be  tough. 
I’ut  in  as  much  rennet  as  will  turn  it,  and  cover  it 
over.  Let  it  stand  tiU  completely  turned ; tlien 
strike  the  curd  down  several  times  with  the  skimm- 
ing-dish,  and  let  it  separate,  still  covering  it.  There 
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are  two  modes  of  breaking  the  curd ; and  tlicre 
will  be  a difference  in  the  taste  of  the  cheese,  ac- 
cording as  either  is  observed  ; one  is,  to  gather  it 
with  the  hands  very  gently  towards  the  side  of  the 
tub,  letting  the  whey  pass  through  the  lingers  tiU 
it  is  cleared,  and  lading  it  off  as  it  collects.  The 
other  is,  to  get  the  whey  fi’om  it  by  earl}'  breaking 
the  curd ; the  last  method  deprives  it  of  many  of 
its  only  particles,  and  is  therefore  less  proper. 

Put  the  vat  on  a ladder  over  the  tub,  and  fill  it 
with  curd  by  the  skimmer ; press  the  curd  close 
with  your  hand,  and  add  more  as  it  sinks  ; and  it 
must  be  finally  left  two  inches  above  the  edge.  Be- 
fore the  vat  is  filled,  the  cheese-cloth  must  be  laid 
at  the  bottom ; and  when  full,  di’awu  smooth  over 
on  aU  sides. 

Tiiere  arc  two  modes  of  salting  cheese ; one  by 
mixing  it  in  the  curd  while  in  tlie  tub  after  the 
whey  is  out ; and  the  other  by  putting  it  into  the 
vat  and  crumbling  tlie  curd  all  to  pieces  with  it,  after 
the  first  squeezing  with  the  hands  has  dried  it.  The 
first  method  ap])ears  best  on  some  accounts,  but  not 
on  all ; and  therefore  custom  of  the  country  must 
direct.  Put  a board  under  and  over  tlie  vat,  and 
place  it  in  the  press  ; in  two  hours  turn  it  out  and 
put  a fresh  cheese-cloth  ; press  it  again  for  eight 
or  nine  hours  ; then  salt  it  all  over,  and  turn  it 
again  in  the  vat,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  press  four- 
teen or  sixteen  hours,  observing  to  put  the  cheeses 
last  mado  undermost.  Before  putting  them  the 
last  time  into  the  vat,  pare  the  edges  if  they  do  not 
look  smooth.  The  vat  should  have  holes  at  the 
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sides  and  at  bottom,  to  let  all  tbe  wliey  pass 
through.  Put  on  clean  boards,  and  change  and 
scald  them. 

To  pre&orve  Cheese  sound. — ^^Vash  in  warm  whey, 
when  you  have  any,  and  wipe  it  once  a month,  and 
keep  it  on  a rack.  If  you  want  to  ripen  it,  a damp 
cellar  will  bring  it  forward.  When  a whole  cheese 
is  cut,  the  larger  quantity  should  be  spread  with 
butter  inside,  and  the  outside  wiped  to  preserve  it. 
To  keep  those  in  daily  use  moist,  let  a clean  cloth 
be  wi’ung  out  from  cold  water,  and  wrapt  round 
them  when  carried  from  table.  Dry  cheese  may 
bo  used  to  advantage  to  grate  for  serving  with 
macaroni,  or  eating  without.  These  observations 
are  made  with  a view  to  make  the  above  articles 
le.ss  expensive,  as  in  most  famihes  where  much  is 
used  there  is  waste. 

2o  mahe  Sage  Cheese. — Bruise  the  tops  of  young 
red  sage  in  a mortar,  with  some  leaves  of  spinach, 
and  squeeze  the  juice;  mix  it  with  the  rennet  in 
the  milk,  more  or  less  according  as  you  hke  for 
colour  and  taste.  When  the  curd  is  come,  break 
it  gently,  and  put  it  in  with  the  skimmer,  tiU  it  is 
pressed  two  inches  above  one  vat.  Press  it  eight 
or  ten  hours.  Salt  it,  and  tium  every  day. 

Cream  Cheese. — Put  five  quarts  of  strippings, 
that  is,  the  last  of  the  milk,  into  a pan,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  rennet.  When  the  curd  is  come, 
strike  it  down  two  or  three  times  with  the  skim- 
niing-dish  just  to  break  it.  Let  it  stand  two  hours, 
then  spread  a cheese-cloth  on  a sieve,  put  the  curd 
on  it,  and  let  the  whey  chain  ; break  the  em’d  a 
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little  Y'ith  your  hand,  and  put  it  into  a vat  with  a i 
two-pound  weight  upon  it.  Let  it  stand  twelve 
hours,  take  it  out,  and  bind  a fillet  round.  Turn  i 
every  day  till  dry,  from  one  board  to  another;: 
cover  them  with  nettles,  or  clean  dockleaves,  and  I 
put  between  two  pewter- plates  to  ripen.  If  the*  i 
weather  be  warm,  it  wiU  be  ready  in  tlmee  weeks.  ' 

Another. — Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling  water,,  i 
put  five  quarts  of  new  milk  into  a pan,  and  five  phiis'  ' 
of  cold  water,  and  five  of  hot ; when  of  a proper-  ' 
heat,  put  in  as-  much  rennet  as  will  bring  it  ini  ; 
t renty  minutes,  likewise  a bit  of  sugar.  "Wheni  ‘ 
come,  strike  the  skimmer  three  or  foiu- times  down, , ' 
and  leave  it  on  the  cru’d.  In  an  hour  or  two  lade’  ‘ 
it  into  the  vat  without  touching  it ; put  a two  pound  i ‘ 
weight  on  it  when  the  whey  has  run  from  it,  and  the:  ^ 
vat  is  full.  ‘ 

Another  sort. — Put  as  much  salt  to  three  pints  of:  * 
raw  cream  as  will  season  it ; stir  it  well  and  pour: 
it  into  a sieve  in  which  you  have  folded  a cheese--  [ 
cloth  three  or  four  times,  and  laid  at  the  bottom. 
When  it  hardens,  cover  it  with  nettles  on  a pewter-  • 
plate. 

To  a quart  of  fresh  cream  put  a pint  of  new  milk-. 
warm  enough  to  make  the  cream  a proper  warmth, , . 
a bit  of  sugar,  and  a little  rennet. 

Set  near  the  fire  tiU  the  curd  comes;  fill  a vat'  i 
made  in  the  form  of  a brick,  of  wheat-straw  or 
ruslies  sowed  together.  Have  ready  a square  of 
straw,  or  rushes  sowed  flat,  to  rest  the  vat  on,  and 
another  to  cover  it ; the  vat  being  open  at  top  and  ft 
bottom.  Next  day  take  it  out,  and  change  it  as 
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above  to  ripen.  A half-pound  weight  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  put  on  it. 

To  malce  Butter. — Dm-ing  summer,  skim  the  milk 
when  the  sun  ha^  not  heated  tlie  dairy ; at  that 
season  it  should  stand  for  butter  twenty-four  hours 
without  skimming,  and  forty-eight  in  winter.  De- 
posit the  cream-pot  in  a very  cold  cellar,  if  yoim 
dairy  is  not  more  so.  If  you  cannot  chmm  daily, 
change  it  into  scalded  fresh  pots ; but  never  omit 
chui’ning  twice  a week.  If  possible,  put  tlie  churn 
in  a thorough  air ; and  if  not  a barrel  one,  set  it  in 
a tub  of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  will  give  firm- 
ness to  the  butter.  When  the  butter  is  come,  pour 
off  the  butter-milk,  and  put  the  butter  into  a fresh- 
scalded  pan,  or  tubs  which  have  afterwards  been 
in  cold  water.  Pour  water  on  it,  and  let  it  lie  to 
acquire  some  hardness  before  you  work  it ; then 
change  the  water,  and  beat  it  with  fiat  boards  so 
perfectly  that  not  the  lea.st  taste  of  butter-milk  re- 
main, and  that  the  water,  which  must  be  often 
changed,  shall  be  quite  clear  in  color.  Then  work 
some  salt  into  it,  weigh,  and  make  it  into  forms ; 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  in  an  earthen  pan  and 
cover  of  the  queen’s  ware.  You  will  then  have 
very  nice  and  cool  butter  in  the  hottest  weather. 
It  requires  more  working  in  hot  than  in  cold  wea- 
ther ; but  in  neither  should  be  left  with  a particle 
of  butter-milk,  or  a sour  taste,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

To  preserve  Butter. — Take  two  parts  of  tlie  be.st 
common  salt,  one  part  of  good  loaf-sugar,  and  ono 
part  of  saltpetre ; boat  them  iccll  together.  To 
sixteen  ounces  of  butter  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
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the  milk,  put  one  ounce  of  tliis  composition  ; work, 
it  well,  and  pot  down,  till  it  is  fii’m  and  cold. 

The  butter  thus  preserved  is  the  better  for  keep-- 
iug,  and  should  not  bo  used  under  a month.  This- 
article  should  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  is  best  in 
jiots  of  the  best  glazed  earth,  that  will  hold  from, 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds  each. 

To  'preserve  Butter  for  Winter,  thelestway. — When 
the  butter  has  been  prepared,  as  above  directed, 
take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  ofi 
yood  loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  of  salt-petre,  beaten, 
and  blended  well  together.  Of  this  composition i 
jmt  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter,  aud  work, 
it  well  together  in  a mass.  Press  it  into  the  pans- 
after  the  butter  is  become  cool ; for  fHction,  thoughi 
it  be  not  touched  by  the  hands,  will  soften  it.  The 
pans  should  hold  ton  or  twelve  pounds  each.  On 
the  top  put  some  salt ; and  when  that  is  tumedi 
into  brine,  if  not  enough  to  cover  the  butter  entire- 
ly, add  some  strong  salt  and  water.  It  requires - 
oulj^  then  to  be  covered  from  the  dust. 

To  manage  Cream  for  Tlici/  Butter. — Set  the 
whey  one  day  and  niglit,  skim  it,  and  so  till  you 
have  enough ; then  boil  it  and  pour  it  into  a pan 
or  two  of  cold  water.  As  the  cream  rises,  skim  it 
till  no  more  comes ; then  churn  it.  AVliei'O  new- 
milk  cheese  is  made  daily,  whey-buttor  for  common 
and  present  use  may  be  made  to  advantage. 

To  scald  Cream,  as  in  the  JJ'est  of  England. — In 
winter  let  tlio  milk  stand  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
summer  twelve  at  least;  then  put  tlie  nnlk-pan  on 
a hot  hearth,  if  you  have  one;  if  not,  set  it  in  a 
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uide  brass  kettle  of  water,  large  enongh.  to  receive 
the  pan.  It  must  remain  on  tlio  fire  tiU  quite  hot, 
hut  on  no  account  boil,  or  there  will  be  a skin  in- 
stead of  a cream  upon  the  milk.  You  will  know 
when  done  enough,  by  the  undulations  on  the  sur- 
face looking  thick,  and  having  a ring  round  the 
pan  the  size  of  the  bottom.  The  time  required  to 
scald  cream  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pan,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fire  ; the  slower  the  better.  Remove 
the  pan  into  the  dairy  when  done,  and  skim  it 
next  day.  In  cold  weather  it  may  stand  thirty-six 
hours,  and  never  less  than  two  meals.  The  butter 
is  usually  made  in  Devonshire  of  cream  thus  pre- 
pared, and  if  properly,  it  is  very  fii-m. 

BuUer-mWc,  if  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a deli- 
cious and  most  wholesome  food.  Those  who  can 
relish  sour  butter  milk,  find  it  stiU  more  light,  and 
it  is  reckoned  more  beneficial  in  consumptive  cases. 
Butter-milk,  if  not  very  soiu’,  is  also  as  good  as 
cream  to  eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with  white 
sugar,  and  mixed  with  a very  little  milk.  It  like- 
wise does  ecpially  for  cakes  and  rice-puddings,  and 
of  course  it  is  economical  to  churn  before  the  cream 
is  too  stale  for  any  thing  but  to  feed  pigs. 

To  keep  jlhlk  and  Cream. — In  hot  weather,  when 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  milk  from  hecomiug  sour, 
and  spoiling  the  cream,  it  may  bo  kept  perfectly 
sweet  by  scahhng  the  now  milk  very  gently,  with- 
out boiling,  and  sotting  it  by  in  the  earthen  dish, 
or  pan,  that  it  is  done  in.  This  method  is  pursued 
in  Devonshire,  and  for  butter,  and  eating,  would 
equally  answer  in  small  quantites  for  coHec,  tea, 
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&c.  Cream  already  sliimmed  maj^  be  kept  twenty-- 
four  hours  if  scalded  -without  sugar  ; and,  bj-  add- 
ing to  it  as  ruuch  powdered  lump-sugar,  as  will, 
make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good  two  days,  keep-- 
ing  it  in  a cool  place. 

To  choose  Butter  at  Marhet. — Put  a knife  into  the 
butter  if  salt,  and  smell  it  when  drawn  out ; if: 
there  is  any  thing  rancid  or  unpleasant,  it  is  bad. 
Being  made  at  diflerent  time.‘=,  the  layers  in  casks- 
wiU  vary  greatly,  and  you  will  not  easily  come  at' 
the  goodness  but  by  uii-hooping  tlie  cask,  and  tiw-- 
ing  it  between  the  staves.  Fresh  butter  ought  to 
smell  like  a nosegay,  and  be  of  an  equal  colour  all. 
through  ; if  sour  in  smell,  it  has  not  been  sufficien-- 
tly  washed  ; if  veiny  and  open,  it  is  probably  mix-- 
ed  with  staler  or  an  inferior  sort. 

POULTRY- Y.YRD. 

Management  of  Fowls. — In  order  to  have  fine 
fowls,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a good  breed,  and. 
have  proper  care  taken  of  them.  The  Dartford  sort' 
is  tliought  highly  of;  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
fine  largo  bird,  but  people  dilfor  in  their  opinion 
of  which  is  best.  The  black  are  very  juicy;  but' 
do  not  answer  so  'U'cll  for  boiling,  as  their  legs  par-- 
take  of  their  colour.  They  should  be  fed  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  same  hour  and  pdace.  Potatoes' 
boiled,  uiLskinncd,  in  a little  water,  and  tlieii  cut, 
and  either  wet  witli  slummed  milk  or  not,  form  one 
of  the  best  foods.  Turkeys  and  fowls  thrive  aniitz- 
ingly  on  them.  The  milk  must  not  l>o  sour. 

Tho  best  age  for  sitting  a hen,  is  from  two  to  five 
years;  and  you  should  remark  which  hens  make 
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the  best  brooders,  and  keep  those  to  laying  that 
are  giddy  and  careless  of  their  yonng.  In  justice 
to  the  animal  creation,  however,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, there  are  but  few  instances  of  bad  parents  for 
the  time  their  nursing  is  necessary. 

Hens  sit  twenty  daj's.  Convenient  places  should 
be  provided  for  their  laying,  as  these  will  be  proper 
for  sitting  hkewise.  If  the  hen-house  is  not  secur- 
ed from  vermin,  the  eggs  will  be  sucked,  and  the 
fowls  destroyed. 

Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before  you  sit  them, 
which  should  be  done  from  the  end  of  F ebruary  to 
the  beginning  of  May.  While  hens  are  laying,  feed 
them  well,  and  sometimes  with  oats. 

If  the  eggs  of  any  other  sort  are  put  under  the  hen 
with  some  of  her  own,  observe  to  add  her  own  as 
many  days  after  the  others,  as  there  is  a diffei’- 
ence  in  the  length  of  their  sitting.  A turkey  and 
duck  sit  thirty  days.  Choose  large  clear  eggs,  to 
put  her  upon,  and  such  a number  as  she  can  pro- 
perly cover.  If  very  large  eggs,  there  are  some- 
times two  yolks,  and  of  course  neither  will  be  pro- 
ductive. Ten  or  twelve  are  ciuite  enough. 

A hen  house  should  be  large  and  high ; and 
should  be  frequently  cleared  out,  or  the  vermin  of 
fowls  will  increase  greatly.  But  hens  must  not  be 
disturbed  while  sitting ; for  if  frightened,  they 
sometimes  foi’sake  their  nests.  Wormwood  and 
rue  should  be  planted  plentifully  about  their  houses: 
boil  some  of  the  former  and  sprinkle  it  about  the 
floor ; which  should  be  smooth  eartli,  not  paved. 
The  windows  of  the  house  should  be  open  to  the 
rising  sun  : and  a hole  must  be  left  at  the  door,  to 
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let  the  smaller  fo^vls  go  in  ; the  larger  may  be  let 
in  and  out  by  opening  the  door.  There  should  be 
a small  sliding  board  to  shut  down  when  the  fowls 
are  gone  to  roost  which  would  prevent  the  small 
beasts  of  prey  from  committing  ravages,  and  a 
good  strong  door  and  lock  may  possibly,  in  some 
measure,  prevent  the  depredations  of  human 
enemies. 

AVhen  some  of  the  chickens  are  hatched  long  be- 
fore the  others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keejD  them 
in  a basket  of  wool  till  the  others  come  forth. 
Tlie  day  after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  some 
crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  small  (or  rather  crack- 
ed) grits  soaked  in  milk.  As  soon  as  they  have 
gained  a httle  strength  feed  them  with  curd, 
cheese-parings  cut  small  or  any  soft  food,  but  no- 
thing sour;  and  give  small  or  any  soft  food,  but 
nothing  sour  ; and  give  them  clean  water  tudce  a- 
day.  Keep  the  hen  under  a pen  till  the  young 
have  strength  to  follow  her  about,  wliich  will  lie 
in  two  or  three  weeks;  and  bo  sure  to  feed  her  well. 

If  a sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  vermin,  let  her 
bo  well  waslied  with  a decoction  of  wild  lupins. 
The  pip  in  fowls  is  occasioned  by  drinking  dirty 
water,  or  taking  iilthy  food.  A white  thin  scale 
on  the  tongue,  is  the  syinjitom.  Pull  the  scale 
olf  with  your  nail,  and  rub  the  tongue  with  some 
salt;  and  the  complaint  will  bo  removed. 

It  answers  well  to  pay  some  boy  employed  in  the 
farm  or  stable,  so  much  a score  for  the  ogg.s  ho 
brings  in.  It  will  bo  his  interest  then  to  save  them 
from  being  purloined,  v hich  nobody  but  one  in  his 
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eitiiatlon  can  prevent : and  sixpence  or  so  a score 
■will  be  buying  eggs  cheap. 

To  make  Hens  lay. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Glau- 
ber’s salts  in  a quart  of  water ; mix  tlio  meal  of 
potatoes  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  feed  the 
hens  two  days,  giving  them  plenty  of  clean  water 
to  drink.  The  above  quantity  is  sufficient  for  six 
or  eight  hens.  They  should  have  plenty  of  clean 
water  in  reach.  In  a few  days  they  wiU  produce 
eggs. 

To  fatten  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  four  or  five  Days. — 
Set  rice  over  the  lire  with  skimmed  milk,  only  as 
much  as  will  servo  one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  the 
rice  is  quite  swelled  out : you  may  add  a tea-sjDooii- 
ful  or  two  of  sugar,  but  it  will  do  well  without. 
Feed  them  three  times  a day,  in  common  pans, 
gi\dng  them  only  as  much  as  •\\'ill  quite  till  them  at 
once.  When  you  put  fresh,  let  the  pans  bo  set  in 
water,  that  no  soiu-ness  may  bo  conveyed  to  the 
fowls,  as  that  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give 
them  clean  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  rice,  to  drink ; 
but  the  less  wet  the  latter  is  when  perfectly  soaked, 
the  better.  By  this  method  the  flesh  will  liave  a 
clear  wliiteness  which  no  other  food  gives  ; and 
when  it  is  considered  hoAV  far  a pound  of  rice  will 
go,  and  how  much  time  is  saved  by  this  mode,  it 
wiU  be  found  to  be  as  cheap  as  barley-meal,  or 
more  so.  The  pen  should  bo  dail}'  cleaned,  and  no 
food  given  for  sixteen  hours  before  poultry  be  IviUed. 

To  choose  eyys  at  Market,  and  preserve  them. — Put 
the  largo  end  of  tlie  egg  to  j'our  tongue  ; if  it  feels 
warm  it  is  new.  In  new-laid  eggs,  there  is  a small 
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division  of  tlio  sldn  from  tlie  shell,  Tvhicli  is  filled 
with  air,  and  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  the  end. 
On  loohing  through  them  against  the  sun  or  a 
candle,  if  fresh,  eggs  will  be  pretty  clear.  If  they 
shake  they  are  not  fresh. 

Eggs  may  be  bought  cheapest  when  the  hens 
first  begin  to  lay  in  the  spring,  before  they  sit ; in 
Lent  and  at  Easter  they  become  dear.  They  may 
be  preserved  fresh  by  dipping  them  in  boiling 
water,  and  instantly  taking  them  out,  or  by  oiling 
the  shells  ; either  of  which  ways  is  to  prevent  the 
air  passing  through  it : or  kejit  on  shelves  with 
small  holes  to  receive  one  in  each,  and  be  turned 
every  other  day ; or  close  packed  in  a keg,  and 
covered  with  strong  lime-water. 

Dudes  generally  begin  to  lay  in  the  month  of 
February.  Their  eggs  should  be  daily  taken  away 
except  one,  till  they  seem  inclined  to  sit;  then  leave 
them,  and  see  that  there  are  enough.  They  require 
no  attention  while  sitting,  except  to  give  them  food 
at  the  time  tliey  come  out  to  seek  it ; and  there 
should  be  water  placed  at  a moderate  distance  from 
them,  that  their  eggs  may  not  be  spoiled  by  their 
long  absence  in  seeking  it.  Twelve  or  tliirteen 
eggs  are  enough : in  an  early  season  it  is  best  to 
set  them  under  a hen  ; and  tlien  thej'  can  be  kept 
from  water,  till  they  liave  a little  strength  to  bear 
it  which  in  very  cold  weather  they  cannot  do  so 
well.  They  should  bo  kept  under  cover,  especially 
in  a wot  season ; for  tliough  water  is  the  natural 
element  of  ducks,  yet  they  are  apt  to  bo  killed  by 
tlio  cramp  before  tliey  are  covered  with  feathers  to 
defend  them. 
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Dnclcs  should  be  accustomed  to  feed  and  rest  at 
one  place,  ■which  would  prevent  their  straggling  too 
far  to  lajL  Places  near  the  water  to  lay  in  are  ad- 
vantageous ; and  these  might  he  small  wooden 
houses,  with  a partition  in  the  middle,  and  a door 
at  each  end.  They  eat  any  thing ; and  when  to 
he  fattened,  must  have  plenty,  however  coarse,  and 
in  three  weeks  they  will  be  fat. 

Geese  require  little  expense ; as  they  chiefly 
support  themselves  on  commons,  or  in  lanes,  where 
they  can  get  water.  The  largest  are  esteemed  best, 
as  also  are  the  white  and  grey.  The  pied  and 
dailc  coloured  are  not  so  good.  Thirty  days  is  gen- 
erally the  time  the  goose  sits,  but  in  warm  wea- 
ther she  will  sometimes  hatch  sooner.  Give  them 
plenty  of  food,  such  as  scalded  bran  and  light  oats  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  goslings  are  hatched,  keep  them 
housed  for  eight  or  ton  days,  and  feed  them  with 
barley-meal,  bran,  curds,  &c.  For  green  geese, 
begin  to  fatten  them  at  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and 
feed  them  as  above.  Stubble  geese  require  no 
fattening  if  they  have  the  run  of  good  fields. 

Turlceiis  are  very  tender  when  young.  As  soon 
as  hatched,  put  throe  pepper-corns  down  their 
thi-oats.  Groat  care  is  necessary  to  their  well-being’, 
because  the  hen  is  so  careless  that  she  will  walk 
about  with  one  chick,  and  leave  the  remainder,  or 
even  tread  upon  and  liill  them.  Turkeys  are  vio- 
lent eaters ; and  must  therefore  be  left  to  take 
charge  of  themselves  in  general,  except  one  good 
feed  a-day.  Tlio  hen  sits  twenty-live  or  thirty 
days ; and  the  yoiiug  ones  must  bo  kept  warm,  or 
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tlie  least  cold  or  damp  kills  them.  Tliey  must  Lo 
fed  often ; and  at  a distance  from  the  hen  -which 
will  eat  everj-thing  from  them.  Tliey  should  have 
curds,  green-cheese  jiarings  cut  small,  and  bread 
and  milk  with  chopped  ivormwood  in  it ; and  their 
drink  milk  and  water,  but  not  left  to  bo  sour.  All 
young  fowls  are  a prey  for  vermin,  therefore  they 
should  be  kept  in  a safe  place  where  none  can 
come  ; weasels,  stoats,  ferrets,  &c.  creep  in  at  very 
small  crevices. 

Let  the  hen  be  under  a cooi^,  in  a warm  place 
exposed  to  the  sun,  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks; 
and  the  3mung  should  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  in 
the  dew  at  morning  and  evening.  Twelve  eggs  are 
enough  to  put  uncler  a turkey  ; and  when  she  is 
about  to  laj^,  lock  her  up  till  she  has  laid  every 
morning.  They  usuall}"  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and 
sit  in  April.  Feed  them  near  the  hen-house  ; and 
give  them  a little  meat  in  the  evening,  to  accustom 
them  to  roosting  there.  Fatten  them  with  sodden 
oats  or  barlej’  for  the  first  fortnight ; and  the  last 
give  them  as  above,  and  rice  swelled  with  warm 
milk  over  the  fire,  twice  a-da}’.  The  flesh  will  bo 
beautifully-whitc  and  line-flavoured.  The  common 
way  is  to  cram  them,  but  thej'  are  so  ravenous  that 
it  seems  unnecessary,  if  the}'  are  not  sutiered  to  go 
far  from  home,  which  makes  them  poor. 

Pea  Fowl. — Feed  them  as  you  do  turkeys.  Tliey 
are  so  shy  that  they  arc  seldom  found  for  some  duA’S 
after  hatching  : and  it  is  very  wrong  to  pursue 
thorn,  ns  man}'  ignorant  people  do,  in  the  idea  of 
bringing  them  home  ; for  it  onh'  causes  the  hen  to 
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carry  the  young  ones  through  dangerous  places, 
and  by  hiu’rying  she  treads  upon  them.  Tlie  cock 
kills  all  the  young  chickens  he  can  get  at,  by  one 
blow  on  the  centre  of  the  head  with  his  bill ; and 
he  does  the  same  by  his  own  brood  before  the  fea- 
thers of  the  crown  come  out.  Nature,  therefore, 
impels  the  hen  to  keep  them  out  of  his  way  till  the 
feathers  rise. 

Guinea  Hens  lay  a great  number  of  eggs ; and  if 
you  can  cbscover  the  nest,  it  is  best  to  x^ut  them  under 
common  hens,  which  are  better  nm’ses.  They  re- 
quire great  warmth ; quiet ; and  careful  feeding 
with  rice  swelled  with  milk,  or  bread  soaked  in 
in  it.  Put  two  j)ex)per-corns  down  their  thi’oat 
when  first  hatched. 

Pigeons  bring  two  young  ones  at  a time  ; and 
breed  every  month,  if  well  looked  after,  and  j^lenti- 
fully  fed.  They  should  be  kept  very  clean,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  dove-cote  be  strewn  with  sand  once- 
a-month  at  least.  Taros  and  white  peas  are  their 
proper  food.  They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water  in  their  house.  Starlings  and  other  bii-ds 
are  apt  to  come  among  them,  and  suck  the  eggs. 
Vermin,  likewise,  are  their  gi’eat  enemies,  and  des- 
troy them.  If  the  breed  should  bo  too  small,  put 
a few  tame  pigeons  of  the  common  kind,  among 
them.  Observe  not  too  largo  a proportion  of  cock- 
birds  ; for  they  are  quarrelsome,  and  will  soon  thin 
the  dove-cote. 

Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  keeps  them  in 
health.  Lay  a largo  heap  of  clay  near  the  house ; 
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and  let  tlio  salt-brine  that  may  be  done  witli  in  the  ! 
family  bo  poured  upon  it. 

Bay-salt  and  cumin-seeds  mixed  is  an  universal  i 
remedy  for  the  diseases  of  pigeons.  The  backs  and  i 
breasts  are  sometimes  scabby ; in  which  case  take  i 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-salt,  and  as  much  com- 
mon-salt, a pound  of  fennel-seeds,  a pound  of  dill- 
seeds,  as  much  cumin-seed,  an  ounce  of  asafsetida ; 
mix  all  with  a bttle  wheaten  flour,  and  some  fine-  ■ 
worked  clay ; when  all  are  well  beaten  together  i 
put  it  into  two  earthen  pots,  and  bake  them  in  tlie  s 
oven.  When  cold,  put  them  on  the  table  in  the  > 
dove-cote  j the  pigeons  will  eat  it,  and  thus  be  ; 
cured. 

Rahlits. — The  wild  ones  have  the  finest  flavour,  r 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  tame  dchcately 
^ clean.  The  tame  one  brings  forth  eveiy  month,  ^ 
and  must  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  buck  as  soon  as  f 
she  has  kindled.  The  sweetest  hay,  oats,  beans,  \ 
sow-thistles,  pansley,  carrot-tops,  cabbagc-lcavcs, 
and  bran,  fresh,  sliould  be  given  to  them.  If  not 
veiy  weU  attended,  their  stench  will  destroy  them- 
selves, and  be  very  unwholesome  to  all  who  live 
near,  them ; but  attention  will  prevent  this  incon- 
venience. 

COOKEBvY  FOE  THE  SICK. 

A clear  Broth  that  irill  heep  long. 

Put  the  mouse  round  of  beef,  a lumcklo  bone  of 
veal,  and  a few  slianks  of  mutton,  into  a deep  pan, 
and  cover  close  with  a dish  or  coarse  crust ; bake 
till  the  beef  is  done  enough  for  eating,  with  only 
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as  mucL.  water  as  will  coyer.  Wlien  cold,  cover  it 
close  in  a cool  place.  AVlien  to  Le  used,  give  what 
flavour  may  he  approved. 

A qiiiclc-made  Broth. — Take  a bone  or  two  of  a 
neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  talie  off  the  fat  and  skin,  set 
it  on  the  fire  in  a small  tin  sauce-pan  that  has  a 
cover,  with  three  C[uarters  of  a pint  of  water,  the 
meat  being  first  beaten,  and  cut  in  thin  bits ; put  a 
bit  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and,  if  approved,  a shoe 
of  onion.  Let  it  boil  very  cjuick,  skim  it  nicely  ; 
take  ofi’  the  cover,  if  likely  to  be  too  weak  ; else 
cover  it.  Half  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  the  whole 
j-rocess. 

A very  supym-iivg  Broth  agamst  any  Icincl  of  Weah- 
ness. — Boil  two  pounds  of  loin  of  mutton,  with  avery 
large  lianclful  of  chervil,  in  two  quarts  of  water  to 
one.  Take  off  part  of  the  fat.  Any  other  herbs  or 
roots  may  be  added.  Take  half  a pint  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

A very  nourishing  Veal  Broth. — Put  the  knuckle 
of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  veal,  with  a very  little  meat 
to  it,  an  old  fowl  and  the  shank-bones  of  mutton 
extremcly-well  soaked  and  bruised,  three  blades  of 
mace,  ten  pepper-corns,  an  onion,  and  a lai-ge  bit 
of  bread,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  into  a stew-pot 
ihat  covers  close,  and  simmer  in  the  slowest  man- 
ner after  it  has  boiled  up,  and  been  skimmed  ; or 
bake  it : strain  and  take  off  the  fat.  Salt  as  want- 
ed. It  will  require  four  hours. 

Broth  of  Beef,  Mutton,  and  Thai. — Put  twopounds 
of  lean  beef,  one  pound  of  scrag  of  veal,  one  pound 
of  scrag  of  mutton,  sweet  herbs,  and  ten  pepper- 
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corns,  into  a nice  tin  sauce-pan,  ivitli  fire  quarts  of. 
■water  ; simmer  to  tlireo  quarts  ; and  clear  from  the 
fat  when  cold.  Add  one  onion  if  approved. 

Soup  and  broth  made  of  ditferent  meats,  are 
more  supporting;  as  well  as  better  flavoured. 

To  remove  the  fat,  take  it  off,  •when  cold,  as 
clean  as  possible  ; and  if  there  be  still  any  remain- 
ing, lay  a bit  of  clean  blotting  or  cap-paper  on  the 
broth  when  in  the  basin,  and  it  'will  take  up  every 
particle. 

Cahes-feet  Broth. — Toil  two  feet  in  three  quarts 
of  water  to  half ; strain  and  set  it  by  ; when  to  be 
used,  take  off  the  fat,  put  a large  tea-cupful  of  the 
jelly  into  a sauce-pan  with  half  a glass  of  sweet 
wine,  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  beat  it  up  till 
it  be  ready  to  boil,  then  take  a little  of  it,  and  beat 
by  dog'roes  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  adding  a bit 
of  b itter,  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  stir  it  all  together, 
but  don’t  let  it  boil.  Grate  a bit  of  fresh  lemon- 
peel  into  it. 

A)xothcr. — Boil  two  calves’  feet,  two  ounces  of 
veal,  and  two  of  beef,  the  bottom  of  a penny-loaf, 
two  or  tlirco  blades  of  mace,  lialf  a imtmeg  sliced, 
and  a little  salt,  in  tliroe  quarts  of  water,  to  tlu-co 
pints;  strain,  and  take  off  the  lat. 

Chiclccn  JSroili. — Put  the  body  and  legs  of  the 
fowl  tliat  chicken  panada  was  made  of,  as  in  page 
384,  after  taking  o!f  tlio  skin  and  rumji,  into  the 
water  it  was  boih'd  in,  witli  one  blade  of  mace,  one 
slice  of  onion,  and  ten  white  pepper-corns.  Simmer, 
till  tlic  broth  be  of  a,  pleasant  flavour.  If  not 
water  enough,  add  a little.  Beat  a quarter  of  an 
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ounce  of  s’vreet  almonds  ■witli  a tea-spoonful  of  water, 
fine,  boil  it  in  tlie  broth,  strain,  and,  when  cold  re- 
move the  fat. 

Eel  Broth. — Clean  half  a pound  of  small  eels,  and 
set  them  on  with  three  pints  of  water,  some  pars- 
ley, one  slice  of  onion,  a few  pepper-corns ; let 
them  simmer  till  the  eels  are  broken,  and  the  broth 
good.  Add  salt,  and  strain  it  off. 

The  above  should  make  three  half-pints  of  broth. 

Beef  Tea. — Cut  a pound  of  fleshy  beef  in  thin 
shces ; simmer  with  a quart  of  water  twenty  minutes, 
after  it  has  once  boiled,  and  been  skimmed.  Sea- 
son, if  approved ; but  it  has  generally  only  salt. 

Dr.  Ratcliff's  restorative  Fork  Jelhj. — Take  a leg 
of  well-fed  pork,  just  as  cut  up,  beat  it,  and  break 
the  bone.  Set  it  over  a gentle  Are,  with  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  simmer  to  one.  Let  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  of  nutmegs,  stew  in 
it.  Strain  through  a fine  sieve.  AVhen  cold,  take 
oft  the  fat.  Give  a chocolate-cupful  the  first  and 
last  thing,  and  at  noon,  putting  salt  to  taste. 

Slianh  Jellij. — Soak  twelve  shanks  of  mutton  four 
hours,  then  brush  and  scour  them  very  clean.  Lay 
them  in  a sauce-pan  with  three  blades  of  mac^  an 
onion,  twenty  Jamaica,  and  thirty  or  forty  black 
peppers,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a crust  of 
bread  made  very  brown  by  toasting.  Pour  three 
quarts  of  water  to  them,  and  set  them  on  a 
hot  hearth  close  covered ; let  them  simmer  as  gen- 
tly as  possible  for  five  hoius,  then  strain  it  olf,  and 
put  it  in  a cold  j'lace. 

This  may  have  the  addition  of  a pound  of  beef. 
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if  ajipi'oved,  for  fl.avour.  It  is  a remarkably  goodl 
thing  for  persons  who  are  weak. 

Arrow-root  Jclh/. — Of  this  beware  of  having  the 
wrong  sort,  for  it  has  been  counterfeited  with  bad : 
effect.  If  genuine,  it  is  very  nourishing  especially 
for  weak  bowels.  Put  into  a sauce-pan  half  a pint 
of  water,  a glass  of  sherry  or  a spoonful  of  brandy, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar  : boil  once  up,  then 
mix  it  by  degrees  into  a dcssert-spoonfid  of  arrow- 
iMot,  previously  rubbed  smooth,  with  two  spoonfids 
of  cold  water ; then  return  the  whole  into  the 
sauce-pan ; stir  and  boil  it  three  minutes. 

Tapioca  Jelly. — Choose  the  largest  sort,  pom-  cold 
water  on  to  wash  it  two  or  three  times,  then  soak 
it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six  hours,  and  simmer  it 
in  the  same  until  it  becomes  finite  clear ; then  put 
lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar.  The  jieel  sho'old 
have  been  boiled  in  it.  It  tliickens  very.  much. 

Gloucester  Jelly. — Take  rice,  sago,  pearl  barley, 
hartshorn  sha-^ungs,  and  eringo-root,  each  an  ounce; 
simmer  with  three  pints  of  water  to  one,  and  strain 
it.  When  cold,  it  will  be  a jelly;  of  which  give, 
dissolved  in  wine,  milk,  or  brotli,  in  change  with 
other  nourishment. 

Panada,  made  in  five  Jfinutes. — Set  a little  water 
on  the  fire  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  some  sugar, 
and  a scrape  of  nutmeg  and  Icmon-pecl ; mean- 
while grate  some  crumbs  of  bread.  The  moment 
the  mixture  boils  up,  keeping  it  still  on  the  lire, 
put  the  crumbs  in,  and  let  it  boil  quickly.  Wlien  of 
a proper  tliickne.ss  just  to  drink,  take  it  off. 

Another. — Make  as  above,  but  instead  of  a glass 
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of  wine,  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  rum,  and  a bit  of 
butter ; sugar  as  above.  This  is  a pleasant  mess. 

Another. — Put  to  the  water  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
mix  the  crumbs  in,  and  when  nearly  boiled  enough, 
■put  some  lemon  or  orange  syrup.  Observe  to  boil 
all  the  ingredients  for  if  any  be  added  after,  the 
•panada  will  break,  and  not  j elly. 

Chicken  fanada. — Boil  it  till  about  three  parts 
ready,  in  a cj^uart  of  water,  take  off  the  skin,  cut 
the  white  meat  otf  when  cold,  and  put  into  a mar- 
ble'mortar  ; pound  it  to  a paste  with  a little  of  the 
water  it  was  boiled  in,  season  with  a little  salt,  a 
grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the  least  bit  of  lemon-peel. 
Boil  gently  for  a few  minutes  to  the  consistency 
you  hke ; it  should  be  such  as  you  can  drink,  though 
tolerably  thick. 

This  conveys  great  nourishment  in  small  compass. 

Sippets,  when  the  Stomach  tvill  not  receive  Meat. — 
On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sippets 
of  bread,  and  pour  over  them  some  gravy  from  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal,  if  there  is  no  butter  in  the  dish. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over. 

Eggs. — An  egg  broken  into  a cup  of  tea,  or  beat- 
en and  mixed  with  a basin  of  milk,  makes  a break- 
fast more  supporting  than  tea  solely. 

An  egg  divided,  and  the  yolk  and  white  beaten 
separately,  then  mixed  with  a glass  of  wine,  wiU 
afford  two  very  wholesome  draughts,  and  prove 
bghter  than  when  taken  together. 

Eggs  very  little  boiled,  or  poached,  taken  in 
small  (quantity,  convey  much  nourishment ; the 
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yolk,  only,  wlieii  dressed,  should  he  eaten  by  in- 
valids. 

A great  Eestorative. — Bake  two  calves’  feet  in  two  > 
pints  of  water,  and  the  same  rpiantit}'  of  new  milk, , 
in  a jar  close  covered,  three  hom's  and  a half.. 
Wlien  cold,  remove  the  fat. 

Give  a large  tea-cupful  the  last  and  first  thing. 
AVliatever  flavour  is  approved,  give  it  hy  baking  in 
it  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  or  mace.  Add  simar 
after. 

Another. — Simmer  six  sheep’s  trotters,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a litlle  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  a 
few  hart.shorn-shavings,  and  a little  isinglass,  in , 
two  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; when  cold,  take  off  the 
fat,  and  give  near  half  a pint  twice  a day,  warm- 
ing with  it  a little  new  milk. 

Another. — Boil  one  ounce  of  isinglass  shavings, 
forty  Jamaica  peppers,  and  a bit  of  brown  crust  of 
bread,  in  a quart  of  water  to  a pint,  and  strain  it. 

This  makes  a pleasant  jelly  to  keep  in  the  house; 
of  which  a largo  spoonful  may  bo  taken  iu  wine  and 
water,  milk,  tea,  soup,  or  anj^  way. 

Another,  a most  pleasant  Draught. — Boil  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  isinglass-shavings  with  a pint  of 
new  milk  to  half;  add  a bit  of  sugar,  and,  for 
change,  a bitter  almond. 

Give  this  at  bed-time,  not  too  warm. 

Caudle. — l\rako  a fine  smooth  gruel  of  half-grits  ; 
strain  it  when  boiled  well,  stir  it  at  times  till  cold. 
"When  to  be  used,  add  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel, 
with  nutmeg.  Some  like  a spoonful  of  brandy  be- 
sides the  wine;  others  like  lomon-juico. 
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Another. — Boil  up  half  a pint  of  fine  gi’uel,  u'itli 
a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a lar"jp  nutmeg:,  a large 
spoonful  of  brauclv,  the  same  of  white  wine,  one  of 
capillaire,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg. 

Another. — Into  a pint  of  fine  gruel,  not  thick, 
put,  when  it  is  boiling  hot,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a large  spoonful  of 
cold  water,  a glass  of  wine,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  by 
degrees.  It  is  very  agreeable  and  nourishing. 
Some  like  gruel  with  a glass  of  table-beer,  sugar, 
&c.  with  or  without  a tea-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Flour  Caudle. — Into  five  large  spoonfuls  of  the 
purest  water  rub  smooth  one  dessert-spoonful  of 
fine  flour.  Sot  over  the  fire  five  spoonfuls  of  new 
milk,  and  put  two  bits  of  sugar  into  it;  the  moment 
it  boils,  pour  into  it  the  flour  and  water ; and  stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  twenty  minutes.  It  is  a nourishing 
and  gently  astringent  food.  This  is  an  excellent 
food  for  babies  who  have  weak  bowels. 

Riee  Caudle. — When  the  water  boils,  pour  into  it 
some  grated  rice  mixed  with  a little  cold  water ; 
when  of  a proper  consistence,  add  sugar,  lemon- 
peel,  and  cinnamon  and  a glass  of  brandy  to  a 
cpiart.  Boil  all  smooth. 

Another. — Soak  some  Carolina  rice  in  water  an 
hour,  strain  it,  and  put  two  siioonfuls  of  the  rice 
into  a pint  and  a rj^uarter  of  milk ; simmer  till  it 
will  pulp  through  a sieve,  then  put  the  pulp  and 
milk  into  tlie  sauce-pan,  with  a bruised  clove  and 
a bit  of  white  sugar.  Simmer  ten  minutes ; if  too 
thick,  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  milk,  and  serve 
with  a thin  toast. 
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To  mull  Wine. — Boil  some  spice  in  a little  ■water 
till  the  flavour  is  gained,  then  add  an  ecjual  quan- 
tity of  port,  some  sugar  and  nutmeg ; boil  toge- 
ther, and  serve  with  toast. 

Another  teai/. — Boil  a bit  of  cinnamon  and  some 
grated  nutmeg  a few  minutes,  in  a large  cupful  of 
water  ; then  pour  to  it  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  add 
sugar  to  your  taste : beat  it  up,  and  it  will  be  ready. 

Or  it  may  be  made  of  good  British  wine. 

To  mahe  CoJJ'ee. — But  two  ounces  of  fresh-ground 
coffee,  of  the  best  equality,  into  a coffee-pot,  and 
pour  eight  coffee-cups  of  boiling  water  on  it ; let  it 
boil  six  minutes,  pour  out  a cupful  two  or  three 
times,  and  return  it  again  ; then  put  two  or  three 
isiuglass-chipis  into  it,  and  piour  one  large  spoonful 
c f boiling  water  on  it ; boil  it  five  minutes  more, 
and  set  the  pot  by  the  lire  to  keep  hot  for  ten  min- 
utes, and  you  will  have  coffee  of  a beautiful  clear- 
ness. 

Fine  cream  should  alwaj’s  be  served  with  coffee, 
and  either  pounded  sugar-candy,  or  fine  Lisbon 
sugar. 

If  for  foreigners,  or  those  who  like  it  extremely 
strong,  make  only  eight  dishes  from  tliree  ounces. 
If  not  fresh  roasted,  lay  it  before  a fire  until  per- 
fectly hot  and  dry  ; or  you  may  put  the  smallest 
bit  of  fresh  butter  into  a pircscrving-pan  of  a small 
size,  and,  when  hot,  throw  the  coffee  in  it,  and  toss 
it  about  until  it  be  freshened,  letting  it  bo  cold  be- 
fore ground. 

Coffee  J/y/Z'.— Boil  a dessert-spoonful  of  ground 
coffee  in  nearly  a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
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then  put  into  it  a shaving  or  two  of  isinglass,  and 
clear  it ; let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  grow  fine. 

This  is  a very  line  breakfast ; it  should  be  sweet- 
ened with  real  Lisbon  sugar  of  a good  quality. 

Chocolate. — Those  who  use  much  of  this  article, 
wiU  find  the  following  mode  of  preparing  it  both 
useful  and  economical : — 

Cut  a cake  of  chocolate  in  very  small  bits  ; put  a 
pint  of  water  into  the  pot,  and,  when  it  boils,  put 
in  the  above  ; mill  it  off  the  fire  until  quite  melted, 
then  on  a gentle  lire  till  it  boils ; pour  it  into  a 
basin,  and  it  will  keep  in  a cool  place  eight  or  ten 
days,  or  more.  When  wanted,  put  a spoonful  or 
two  into  milk,  boil  it  with  sugar,  and  mix  it  well. 

This,  if  not  made  thick,  is  a very  good  breakfast 
or  supper. 

Milh  Porridge. — Make  a fine  gruel  of  half-grits, 
long  boiled ; strain  off ; either  add  cold  milk,  or 
warm  with  milk  as  may  be  approved.  Serve  with 
toast. 

French  Milk  Porridge. — Stir  some  oatmeal  and 
water  together,  let  it  stand  to  be  clear,  and  pour 
off  the  latter  ; pour  fresh  upon  it,  stir  it  well,  let  it 
stand  till  next  day  ; strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
boil  the  water,  adding  milk  while  doing.  The 
I)i’oportion  of  water  must  be  small. 

This  is  much  ordered,  with  toast,  for  the  break- 
fast of  weak  persons,  abroad. 

Ground-rice  J\[iJk — Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground- 
ricc,  rubbed  down  smooth,  with  three  half  pints  of 
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milk,  a bit  of  cinuamon,  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg. 
Sweeten  when  nearly  done. 

Sago. — To  prevent  the  earthy  taste,  soak  it  in  cold 
water  an  hour  ; pour  that  off,  and  wash  it  well ; 
then  add  more,  and  simmer  gently  till  the  berries 
are  clear,  with  lemon-peel  and  spice,  if  approved. 
Add  wine  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  up  together. 

Sago  Millc. — Cleanse  as  above,  and  boil  it  slowly 
and  wholly  with  new  milk.  It  swells  so  much, 
that  a small  (piantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a quart, 
and  when  done  it  will  be  diminished  to  about  a 
pint.  It  requires  no  sugar  or  llavouring. 

Asses'  Milh  far  surpasses  any  imitation  of  it  that 
can  be  made.  It  should  be  millced  into  a glass 
that  is  kept  warm,  by  being  in  a basin  of  hot  water. 

The  fixed  air  that  it  contains  gives  some  people  a 
pain  in  the  stomach.  At  first,  a tea-spoonful  of 
rum  may  be  taken  with  it,  but  should  only  be  put 
in  the  moment  it  is  to  be  swallowed. 

Artificial  Asses'  Mil/c. — Boil  together  a quart  of 
water,  a quart  of  new  milk,  an  ounce  of  white  sugar- 
candy,  half  an  ounce  of  eringo-root,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  till  half  be  wasted. 

This  is  astringent ; therefore  proportion  the  doses 
to  the  effect,  and  the  quantity  to  what  will  be  used 
while  sweet. 

Another. — iMix  two  spoonfuls  of  boiling  wafer, 
two  of  milk,  and  an  egg  well  beaten  ; sweeten  witli 
pounded  white  sugar-candy.  This  may  be  taken 
twice  or  fhrico  a day. 

IJ'atcr  Criul. — I’ut  a largo  spoonful  of  oatmeal 
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by  degrees  into  a pint  o£  water,  and  wlien  smooth 
boil  it. 

Another  way. — Hub  smooth  a large  spoonful  of 
oatmeal  with  two  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a pint 
of  water  boiling  on  the  fire  ; stir  it  well,  and  boil 
it  quick  ; but  take  care  it  does  not  boil  over.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  strain  it  off ; and  add  salt  and  a 
bit  of  butter  when  eaten.  Stir  until  the  butter  be 
incorporated. 

Barley  Gruel. — Washfour  ounces  of  pearl-barley, 
boil  it  ill  two  quarts  of  water  and  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, till  reduced  to  a quart ; strain  and  return  it 
into  the  sauce-pan  with  sugar,  and  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  port  wine.  Heap  up,  and  use  as 
wanted. 

Capillaire,  a very  agreeable  Brink. — Into  a tumb- 
ler of  fresh  cold  water  pour  a table-spoonful  of 
capillaire,  and  the  same  of  good  vinegar. 

Tamarinds,  currants  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded 
currants,  or  cranberries,  make  excellent  drinks ; 
with  a little  sugar  or  not,  as  may  be  agreeable. 

A refreshing  Brink  in  a Fever. — Put  a little  tea- 
sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a little  wood-sorrel, 
into  a stone  jug,  having  first  washed  and  dried 
them  ; peel  thin  a small  lemon,  and  clear  from  the 
white  ; slice  it,  and  put  a bit  of  the  peel  in  ; then 
pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  sweeten  and 
cover  it  close. 

Another  Brink. — "Wash  extremely  well  an  ounce 
of  pearl-barley  ; sift  it  twice,  then  put  to  it  three 
pints  of  watei’,  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  beaten 
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fine,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; boil  till  you  have  a 
smootli  liquor,  then  put  iu  a little  syrup  of  lemons 
and  capillaire. 

Another . — Boil  three  pints  of  water  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  tamarinds,  three  ounces  of  currants, 
and  two  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  till  near  a third 
be  consumed.  Strain  it  on  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
whicli  remove  in  an  hour,  as  it  gives  a bitter  taste 
if  left  long. 

A most  pleasant  Drinlc. — Put  a tea-cupful  of  cran- 
berries into  a cup  of  water,  and  mash  them.  In 
the  meantime  boil  two  c|uarts  of  water,  with  one 
large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; 
then  add  the  cranberries,  and  as  much  fine  Lisbon 
sugar  as  will  leave  a smart  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  slierry,  or  less  as  may  be 
proper ; boil  all  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  ofiP. 

So/t  and  fine  Draught  for  those  icho  are  Weak  and 
have  a Cough. — Beat  a fresh-laid  egg,  and  mix  it 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  a 
large  spoonfid  of  capillaire,  the  same  of  rose-water, 
and  a little  nutmeg  scraped.  Don’t  warm  it  after 
the  egg  is  put  in.  Take  it  the  fir.st  and  last  thing. 

Toast  and  Jl'ater. — Toast  slowly  a thin  piece  of 
bread  till  extremely  brown  and  hard,  but  not  the 
lea.st  black  ; then  plunge  it  into  a jug  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  cover  it  over  an  hour  before  used.  This 
is  of  particular  use  to  weak  bowels.  It  should  bo 
of  a lino  brown  colour  before  drinking. 

Darlcg  Water. — 'Wash  a handful  of  common 
barley,  then  simmer  it  gently  in  three  pints  of  wa- 
ter with  a bit  of  lemon-peel. 
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This  is  less  apt  toiiauseate  than  pearl-barley;  but 
the  other  is  a very  pleasant  drinli. 

Another  way. — Boil  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  a 
few  minutes  to  cleanse,  then  put  on  it  a quart  of 
water,  simnrer  an  hour ; when  half  done,  put  into 
it  a bit  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  one  bit  of  sugar. 
If  likely  to  be  too  thick,  you  may  put  another 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Lemon -juice  may  be 

added,  if  chosen. 

Lemon  loater,  a deliyhtful  Brinh. — Put  two  slices 
of  lemon  thinly  pared  into  a teapot,  a little  bit  of 
peel,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  or  a large  spoonful  of  cap- 
illaire  ; pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stop  it 
close  two  hours. 

Apple  Water. — Cut  two  large  apples  in  slices,  and 
pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  on  them;  or  on 
roasted  apples ; strain  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
sweeten  lightly. 

Whey. — That  of  cheese  is  a very  wholesome 
drink,  especially  when  the  cows  are  in  fresh  her- 
bage. 

White  Wme  Whey. — Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk 
on  the  fire ; the  moment  it  boils  up,  pour  in  as 
much  sound  raisin  wine  as  will  completely  turn  it, 
and  it  looks  clear;  let  it  boil  rq),  then  set  the 
sauce-pan  aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  and  do  not 
stir  it.  Pour  the  whey  off,  and  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a bit  of  wliite  sugar. 
Thus  you  will  have  a whey  perfectly  cleared  of 
milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you  choose  to 
make  it. 
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Orgeat. — Beat  two  ounces  of  almonds  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  orange-flower  water,  and  a bitter  al- 
mond or  two;  then  pour  a quart  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter to  the  paste.  Sweeten  with  sugar,  or  capillaire. 
This  is  a line  drink  for  those  who  have  a tender 
chest;  and  in  the  gout  it  is  higlily  useful,  and, 
with  tlie  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arable, 
has  been  found  to  allay  the  painfulness  of  the  at- 
tendant heat.  Half  a glass  of  brandy  may  be  ad- 
ded if  thought  too  cooling  in  the  latter  complaints 
and  the  glass  of  orgeat  may  be  pint  into  a basin  of 
warm  water. 

Orangeade,  or  Lemonade. — Squeeze  the  juice;  pour 
boiling  water  on  a little  of  tlie  peel,  and  cover  close. 
Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a thick  sj'riqi,  and  skim  it. 
When  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and 
the  syrup),  with  as  mucli  more  water  as  will  make  a 
rich  sherbet;  strain  through  a jelly-bag.  Or, 
squeeze  the  juice,  and  strain  it,  and  add  water  and 
capnllaire. 

Egg  Wine. — Beat  an  egg,  mix  with  it  a spoonful 
of  cold  water ; set  on  the  tire  a glass  of  white  wine, 
half  a glass  of  water,  sugar,  and  nutmeg.  AVhen 
it  boils,  piour  a little  of  it  to  the  egg  by  degrees  till 
the  whole  be  in,  stirring  it  well;  then  return  the 
whole  into  the  saucc-p)an,  pint  it  on  a gentle  fire, 
stir  it  ono  way  for  not  more  than  a minute ; for  if 
it  boil,  or  the  egg  be  stale,  it  will  curdle.  Serve 
with  toa.st. 

Egg  wine  may  bo  made  as  above,  without  warm- 
ing ilie  egg,  and  it  is  then  lighter  on  the  stomach, 
though  not  so  p)leasant  to  the  taste. 
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General  Remarks  and  Hints. — A few  hints,  to 
enable  every  family  to  assist  the  poor  of  their 
neig-hbourhood  at  a veiy  trivial  expense ; which 
may  be  varied  or  amended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
mistress. 

Where  cows  are  kept,  a jng  of  skimmed  milk  is 
a valuable  present,  and  a common  one. 

When  the  oven  is  hot  a large  pudding  may  be 
baked,  and  given  to  a sick  or  young  family ; and 
thus  made,  the  trouble  is  little  : — Into  a deep  coarse 
pan  put  half  a pound  of  rice,  four  ounces  of  coarse 
sugar  or  treacle,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  two  ounces 
of  dripping  ; set  it  cold  into  the  oven.  It  will  take 
a good  while,  but  be  an  excellent  solid  food. 

A very  good  meal  may  bo  bestowed  in  a thing 
called  brewis,  which  is  thus  made  ; — Cut  a very 
thick  upper  crust  of  bread,  and  put  it  into  the  pot 
where  salt-beef  is  boiling  and  nearly  ready  ; it  will 
attract  some  of  the  fat,  and  when  swelled  out,  wdll 
be  no  unpalatable  dish  to  those  who  rarely  tasto 
meat. 

A haked  Soup. — Put  a pound  of  any  kind  of  meat 
cut  in  slices  ; two  onions,  two  carrots,  ditto  ; two 
tft^es  of  rice,  a pint  of  split-peas,  or  whole  ones, 
if  jiFoviously  soaked,  popper  and  salt,  into  an  earth- 
en jug  or  pan,  and  pour  one  gallon  of  water. 
Cover  it  very  close,  and  bake  it  witli  the  broad. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  save  the  boiling 
of  every  piece  of  meat,  ham,  tongue,  &c.  however 
salt ; as  it  is  easy  to  use  only  a part  of  that,  and  the 
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re.st  of  fresh  Y'ater,  and  by  the  addition  of  more* 
vegetables,  the  bones  of  the  meat  used  in  the  family, 
the  pieces  of  meat  that  comes  from  table  on  the 
plates,  and  race,  Scotch  barley,  or  oatmeal,  there 
vill  be  some  gallons  of  nutricioiis  soup  two  or  three 
times  a week.  The  bits  of  meat  should  be  only 
warmed  in  the  soup,  and  remain  wlinle  ; the  bones, 
&c.  boiled  till  the}'  yield  their  nourishment.  If  the 
things  are  ready  to  put  in  the  boiler  as  soon  as  the 
meat  is  served,  it  will  save  lighting  hrc,  and  second 
cooking. 

Take  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  potatoes,  the  outer 
leaves  of  lettuces,  celery,  or  any  sort  of  vegetables 
that  is  at  hand ; cut  them  small,  and  tlirow  in  with 
the  thick  part  of  peas,  after  they  have  been  pulped 
for  soup,  and  grits,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  which  have 
been  used  for  gruel. 

Should  the  soup  be  poor  of  meat,  the  long  boil- 
ing of  the  bones,  and  diiferent  vegetables,  will 
allord  better  nourishment  than  the  laborious  poor 
can  obtain  ; especially  as  they  are  rarely  tolerable 
cooks,  and  have  not  fuel  to  do  justice  to  what  they 
buy.  But,  in  every  family,  there  is  some  super- 
lluity ; and  if  it  be  prepared  willi  deanliness  and 
care,  the  benefit  will  be  very  great  to  the  receiver, 
and  the  satisfaction  no  less  to  the  giver. 

I found,  in  the  time  of  scarcity,  ten  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  soup  could  be  dealt  out  weekly,  at  an  cx- 
penso  not  worth  mentioning,  tliough  the  vegetables 
^voro  bought.  If  in  the  villages  about  London, 
abounding  with  opulent  families,  the  (piantity  of 
ten  gallons  were  in  ten  gentlemen's  houses,  there 
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■n-oiild  be  a biindred  gallons  of  wliolesome  agi’eeablo 
food  given  weekly  for  the  sn2:>ply  of  forty  f)oor 
famihes,  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  and  a half  each. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  servants  object  to 
seconding  the  kindness  of  their  superiors  to  the 
poor  ; but,  should  the  cook  in  any  family  think  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  too  troublesome,  a gratuity  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  might  repay  her,  if  the  love 
of  her  fellow-creatures  failed  of  doing  it  a hundred 
fold.  Did  she  readily  enter  into  it,  she  would  never 
wash  aAvay,  as  useless,  the  peas  or  grits  of  wliich 
soup  or  gruel  had  been  made ; broken  potatoes,  the 
green  heads  of  celciy,  the  necks  and  feets  of  fowls 
and  particularly  the  shanks  of  mutton,  and  other 
articles,  which  in  preparing  dinner  for  the  family, 
are  thrown  aside. 

Fisli  affords  great  nourishment,  and  that  not  by 
the  part  eaten  only,  but  the  bones,  heads,  and  fins, 
which  contain  an  isinglass.  AVhen  the  fish  is  serv- 
ed, let  the  cook  put  by  some  of  the  water,  and  stew- 
in  it  the  above  ; as  likewise  add  the  gravy  that  is 
in  tlie  dish,  until  she  obtain  all  the  goodness.  If 
to  be  eaten  by  itself,  when  it  makes  a delightful 
broth,  she  should  add  a very  smaU  bit  of  onion, 
some  pepper,  and  a little  rice-flour  rubbed  smooth 
with  it. 

But  strained,  it  makes  a delicious  improvement 
to  the  meat-soup,  particularly  for  the  siclt ; and 
when  such  are  to  be  supphed,  the  milder  parts  of 
tlie  spare  bones  and  meat  should  be  used  for  them 
with  httle,  if  any,  of  the  liquor  of  the  salt-meats. 
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Tlic  fat  (should  not  be  taken  off  the  broth  or  soup) 
ns  the  poor  like  it,  and  are  nourished  by  it. 

A)i  excellent  Sonp  fo?-  the  Wealdtj. — Put  two  cow-- 
lieels  and  a breast  of  mutton  into  a larj^^o  pan,  with, 
four  ounces  of  rice,  one  onion,  twenty  Jamaica, 
lieppors  and  twenty  black,  a turnip,  a carrot,  and. 
four  gallons  of  water ; covered  with  brown  paper, 
and  bake  six  hoiu's. 

iiago. — Put  a tea-ciipful  of  sago  into  a quart  oft 
water,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; when  thickened, . 
grate  some  ginger,  and  add  a half  pint  of  raisini 
wine,  brown  sugar,  and  two  sjioonfuls  of  Geneva ; , 
boil  all  up  together. 

It  is  a most  supporting  thing  for  those  whom  dis- 
ease has  left  very  feeble. 

Caudle  fur  the  Sick  and  Lyinj-in. — Set  three  quarts  < 
of  water  on  the  tire ; mi.x  smooth  as  iimcli  oatmeal 
as  will  thicken  the  whole,  with  a pint  of  cold  water  ; 
when  boiling,  pour  the  latter  in,  and  twenty 
Jamaica-peppers  in  tine  powder;  boil  to  a good 
middling  thickness  ; then  add  sugar,  half  a pint  of 
well-fermented  table-beer,  and  a glass  of  gin. 
iJoil  all. 

This  mess  twice,  and  once  or  twice  of  broth,  will 
be  of  incalculable  service. 

There  is  not  a better  occasion  for  charitable  com- 
miseration than  wlien  a person  is  sick.  A bit  of 
meal  or  pudding  sent  unexpectedly,  lias  often  been 
the  moans  of  recalling  a long-lost  appetite. 

Nor  are  the  indigent  alone  the  grateful  receivers ; 
for,  in  the  highest  houses,  a real  good  sick-cook  is 
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rarely  met  with;  and  many  who  possess  all  the 
goods  of  fortune  have  attributed  the  first  return  of 
health  to  an  appetite  excited  by  good  hit clien physic, 
as  it  is  called. 

BILLS  OF  FARE. 

Various  Articles  in  Season  in  different  Months. 

JANUARY. 

Poultry. — G.aine  : Pheasants.  Pm-triilges.  Hares.  Rabbits. 
Woodcock.  STiipes.  Turkeys.  Capons.  Pullets.  Fowls. 
Chickens.  Tame  Pigeons. 

Fish. — Carp.  Toncli.  Perch.  Lampreys.  Eels.  Cr.ay- 
fi,sh.  Cod.  Soles.  Flounders.  Plaice.  Turbots.  Thorn- 
back.  Skate.  Sturgeon.  Smelts.  Whitings.  Lobsters. 
Crabs.  Piawns.  Oysters. 

Vegctahles. — Cabbage.  Savoys.  Colcwort.  Sprouts. 
Broccoli.  Leeks.  Onions.  Beets.  Sorrel.  Chervil.  Endive. 

Spinach.  Celery.  G.arlic.  Scorzoncra.  Potatoes.  Parsnips. 

Turnips.  Broccoli,  white  and  purple.  Sbalots.  Lettuces. 

Crcs.scs.  blustard.  Rape.  Salsafy.  Herbs  ol'all  sorts  ; dry’ 
and  some  green.  Cucumbers.  Asparagus  and  Mushrooms,  to 
be  had,  though  not  in  season. 

Fruit. —Apples.  Pears.  Nuts.  Walnuts.  Medlars. 
Grapes. 

FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 

Meat,  Fowls,  and  Game,  as  in  January,  with  the  addition  of 
Ducklings  and  Chickens  ; which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  Lon- 
don, most,  if  not  all  the  year,  but  very  dear. 

Fish. — As  the  last  two  months;  except  that  Cod  is  not 
thought  so  good  from  February  to  July,  but  may  be  bought. 

Vegetables, — The  same  as  the  former  months,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Kidney-beaus. 

Frttit.— Apples.  Pears.  Forced  Strawberries. 

SECOND  QUARTER  AFRTL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 

Bleat. — Beef.  Mutton.  Veal.  Lamb.  Venison  in  June. 
Po;ii())/.— Pullets.  Fowls.  Chickens.  Ducklings.  Pigeons. 
Rabbits.  Leverets. 
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Full. — Carp.  Tench.  Soles.  Smelts.  Eels.  Troiif. 

Turbot.  Lobsters.  Chub.  S.almon.  Herrings.  Crayfish. 
IMackcrcl.  Crabs.  Prawns.  Shrimps. 

Vcficlablcs. — As  hcl'urc  ; ami  in  May.  early  Potatoes.  Peas. 
Padishes.  Kiilncy-bcans.  Carrots.  Turnips.  Early  Cab- 
bages. Caulillowers.  Asparagus.  Artichokes.  All  sorts 

of  Salad  forced. 

FruitK. — In  Juno  ; Strawberries.  Cherries.  Melons. 
Green  A|)ricots.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  for  Tarts. — In 
July  ; Cherries.  Strawberries.  Pears.  Melons.  Goose- 
berries. Currants.  Apricots.  Grapes.  Nectarines ; and 
tome  Peaches.  But  most  of  these  are  forced. 

THIRD  QU.tUTER  ; JULY,  AUGUST,  AND  SEPTEMBER. 

Meat  as  before 

Poa/tr;/.  — Pullets.  Fowls.  Chickens.  Babbits.  Pigeons. 
Green  Geese.  Leverets.  Turkey  Poults.  Two  fornter  months, 
Plovers.  Wheatears.  Geese  in  Septtember. 

Fish. — Cod.  Haddock.  Flounders.  Plaice.  Skates. 

Thornback.  Mullets.  Pike.  Carp.  Eels.  Shell-fish ; ex- 
cept Oysters.  Mackerel  the  first  two  months  of  the  quarter, 
but  not  good  in  August. 

Partridge-shooting  begins  on  the  1st  of  September  ; what  is 
therefore  used  before  is  poached. 

Ff(/e/((h/cs.— Of  all  sons,  Beans,  Peas,  French  Beans,  &c.  &c. 
Fruit. — In  July  ; Strawberries.  Gooseberries.  Pinc-Aiqilcs. 
Plums,  various.  Cherries.  Apricots.  Baspbcrrics.  ^^elons 
Currants.  Damson. 

In  August  and  Sc]itcmbcr  ; Peaches.  Plums.  Figs.  Fil- 
berts. ]\iiilbcrrics.  Cherries.  Apples.  Pears.  Nectarines. 
Grapes.  Latter  months ; Pines.  Melons.  Strawberi  ies. 
lUedlars  and  Quinces  in  the  latter  month.  Morello  Chcn'ics. 
Damsons.  I’liinis. 

OCTOBER. Meat  as  before,  and  Doc-venison. 

Poultry  mul  Game.— Domestic  Fowls,  as  in  fonner  quarter. 
Pheasants,  from  the  1st  of  October.  Parliidgc.s.  Larks. 
Hares.  Dotterels.  End  of  the  month  ; M’ild-diicks.  Teal. 
Snipes.  Widgeon.  Grouse. 

P/.s/i.  — Dorics.  Smelts.  Pike.  Peach.  Halibuts.  Brills, 
Carj).  Salmon-trout.  Barbel.  Gudgeons.  Tench.  Shcll-lish. 


TAillLY  DIYXEKS 
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Vegetables.— As  in  January;  French-beans,  last  crops  of 
Beans,  See. 

Fruit. — Peaches.  Pears.  Fip;s.  Biillace.  Grapes. 

Apples.  Medlars.  Damsons.  Filberts.  Walnuts.  Nuts. 
Quinces.  Services. 

NOVEMBER. 

Meat. — Beef.  Mutton.  Veal,  Pork.  House-lamb.  Doe- 
venison.  Poultry,  Game,  Fisli,  as  in  last  month. 

Vegetables. — Carrots. — Turnips.  Parsnips,  Potatoes. 

SkiiTets.  Scorzonera.  Onions.  Leeks.  Shalots.  Cabbage. 
Savoys.  Colcwort.  Spinach.  Chard-beets.  Cardoons. 

Cresses.  Endive.  Celery.  Lettuces.  Salad.  Plerbs.  Pot- 
herbs. 

Fruit. — Pears.  Apples.  Nuts.  Walnuts.  Bullace. 

Chesnuts.  Medlars.  Grapes. 

DECEMBER. 

Meat. — Beef.  Mutton.  Veal.  House-lamb.  Pork  and 
Venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Geese.  Turkeys.  Pullets.  Pigeons. 
Capons.  Fowls.  Cliickens.  Rabbits.  Hares.  Snipes. 

Woodcocks.  Larks.  Pheasants.  Partridges.  Sea-fowls. 

Guinea-fowls.  Wild-ducks.  Teal.  Widgeon.  Dotterels. 

Dun-birds.  Grouse. 

Fish. — Cod.  Turbot.  Halibuts.  Soles.  Gurnets. 

Sturgeon.  Carp.  Gudgeons.  Codliiis.  Eels.  Dorics. 

Shell-fish.  I 

Vegetables.— As  in  the  last  month.  Asparagus  forced.  Sec. 

Fruit  as  the  last,  except  Bullace. 


DINNERS  FOR  THREE. 

1.  Ox-tail  soup— Warmed  mutton— Cold  beef— Salad- 
Potatoes — Bread  and  butter  pudding. 

2-  Roast  leg  of  mutton— Mashed  turnips— Potatoes — 
Sardines  with  Chili  vinegar  — Rice  |)udding. 

3.  Fried  whiting— Roast  loin  of  mutton— Rissols  of  beef 

Browned  potatoes  and  sifinnch— Italian  cream. 
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4.  Soles — Tloast  fowl  and  bacon — Mashed  potatoes — Toast- 
ed cheese— Maccaroni. 

5.  Giblct  soup— Minced  beef— Browned  potatoes — iMarma- 
lade  tartlets. 

6.  Lobster  cutlets — Boast  fillet  of  mutton — flashed  and 
browned  potatoes  — Stewed  cheese — Water  cresses— Maccaroni. 

7.  Vegetable  soup — Boiled  ribs  of  beef— Potatoes — Cur- 
rant pudding. 

8.  Broiled  mackerel — Stewed  veal-Hand  of  pork — Potatoes 
and  spinach — Boiled  batter  pudding. 

9.  Mutton  broth — Bubble  and  squeak — Lamb’s  bead  and 
liver — Mashed  potatoes — Anchovy  toast. 

10.  Broiled  salmon— Shrimp  sauce — Boast  fillet  of  mutton 
— Browned  potatoes—  Suet  dumplings — Tartlets—  Maccaroni. 

11.  Fried  soles— Irish  stew— Bump  steaks — Mashed  pota- 
toes— Boll  jam  pudding. 

12.  Boast  shoulder  of  mutton — Onion  sauce— IMashed  and 
browned  potatoes— Cold  ground  rice  pudding — Toasted  cheese 
—Water  cresses. 

13.  Vegetables  soup — Cold  beef— Salad — Potatoes— Bab- 
bit Currie  and  rice — Eve’s  pudding. 

14.  Boast  leg  of  mutton — IMashed  turnips  — Potatoes — Suet 
pudding— Bice  blancmange — Strawberry  jam  cream — Anchovy 
toast. 

15.  Broiled  Salmon — Stewed  rump  steak,  with  vegetables — 
Potatoes — Toasted  cheese  — Endive  salad. 

16.  Fresh  herrings— Boast  leg  of  lamb— Peas  and  new 
potatoes — Gooseberry  tart  - Strawl)errics. 

17.  Gravy  soup— Mutton  chops— Cauliflower — Mashed 
potatoes — Bice  pudding. 

18.  Calves’  feet  soup  a la  turtle— Crimped  ccnl  — Saddle  of 
mutton  — Potatoes  and  spiiiacli — Apjde  ]iie. 

19.  Broiled  mackerel — Boast  beef — Pullets  — Peas  and 
potatoes- Cliccsc—Clicrry  ])ie. 

20.  Ox-tail  soup-Pork  cutlcts-Spinach-Browncd  potatoes 
— Fondue. 

21.  Mock  turtle— Stowed  eels— Doc  venison— Bc.ans  and 
mashed  iiotatoes — Damson  pudding. 

22.  Fried  soles  — IMinccd  lamb— Potatoes — Caulifiower — 
Baked  rice  pudding. 


FAMILY  DINXELS. 
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DINNERS  FOR  SIX. 

1.  Asparagus  soup — Roast  fillet  of  beef — Turnip  tops — 
Mashed  potatoes — Braee  of  partridges— Apple  pudding. 

2.  Salt  fish  and  eggs  sauce — Parsnips  and  mashed  potatoes 
— Fore  quarter  of  lamb,  and  peas — Marmalade  tartlets — Stilton 
cheese. 

3.  Vegetable  soup — JIutton  cutlets — Broiled  fowl — Mashed 
and  browned  potatoes — Tapioca  pudding— Toasted  cheese. 

4.  Boiled  haddock — Roast  beef— French  beans — Potatoes 
— Pound  puddings — Bloaters — Fruit  tart. 

5.  Mullet — jNIinccd  lamb— Broiled  fowl  and  ham — Potatoes 
— Cauliflower — Raspberry  puffs — Stewed  ebeese— Fruits. 

6.  Mutton  broth — Roast  fowl — Browned  potatoes—  Collops 
— Sweet  omelette — Toasted  cheese  — Cucumber. 

7.  Scalloped  oysters— Roast  loin  of  mutton— Mashed  pota- 
toes— Calves’  liver  and  bacon — Cheesecakes— INIaccaroni. 

8.  Vermicelli  soup — Fried  whitings — Roast  leg  of  mutton 
— Rabbit  pie — Mashed  turnips  tuid  potatoes  — Toasted  cheese 
and  salad. 

9.  Hare  soup — Mutton  stewed  with  vegetables.  Curried 
oysters— Sausages — Mashed  potatoes — Baked  nee  pudding — 
Savoury  omelette. 

10.  Pea  soup — Saddle  of  mutton — Boiled  fowls— Broiled 
bones — Mashed  turnips  and  potatoes — Uaspberry  jam  tart — 
Maccaronies  with  bacon. 

11.  Fried  soles — Maintenon  cutlets- Sweet-breads — Roast 
turkey— Sausages — Browned  and  mashed  potatoes — Plum 
pudding — Sweet  omelette— Stewed  cheese. 

12.  Green  pea  soup — Baked  and  stuffed  haddock —Irish 

stew— Boiled  rabbits — Onion  sauce — Potatoes — Brussels 

sprouts— Bread  and  butter  pudding — cheese. 


DINNER  FOR  TWELVE. 

1.  Whitings— Roast  haunch  of  mutton — Stewed  steak — 
Fricandcau  of  veal — Peas  and  potatoes — Lemon  pudding — 
Cream — Toasted  cheese —Water  cresses. 

2.  J ulienne  soup— Brill— Shrimp  sauce— Haunch  of  venison 
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— Boiled  fowl  — French  beans— Potatoes— Salad — Currant  tart 
— Cream  Maeearoni. 

3.  Barley  broth — Turbot- Shrimp  sauce— Boast  fillet  of 
beef,  stuffed — Lamb's  feet,  with  paisley  — Browned  potatoes — 
Broccoli-Salad— Cabinet  pudding — Maeearoni  with  bacon— 
Toasted  Cheese. 

4.  Wititcr  Soup — Fried  Whiting — Shrimp  saticc — Boiled 
beef- Carrots — Potatoes — Veal — Tongue — Brown  bread  pud- 
ding— Savoury  omelette. 

5.  Oyster  soup— Cod  fish— Leg  of  mutton,  roasted — IMinc- 
cd  veal  with  bacon,  potatoes,  and  greens — llam — Apple  pud- 
ding— Devonshire  cream  — Game  — Jelly. 

6.  Carrot  soup —Salmon  trout — Shrimp  sauce  — Roast  beef 
—Boiled  fowl— Pig’s  cheeks  — Beaus — Greens — Potatoes — 
Cabinet  pudding — Custards— Cheese. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  DINNERS. 

Things  used  at  First  Coitrses. — Various  Soups.  Fi.^h  drc.ss- 
ed  many  ways.  Turtle.  Mock  Turtle.  Boiled  Meats  and 
Stewed.  Tongue.  Ham.  Bacon.  Jolcs  of  Bacon.  Turkey 
and  fowls,  chiefly  boiled.  Rump,  Sirloin,  and  Ribs  of  beef 
roasted.  Log,  Saddle,  and  other  roast  Mutton.  Roast  Fillet, 
Loin.  Neck,  Breast,  and  Shoulder  of  Veal.  Leg  of  Lamb. 
Loin.  Forc-(ptarter.  Chine.  Lamb's-hcad  and  Jlincc. 
Mutton  stuffed  and  roasted.  Steaks,  variously  prepared. 
Ragouts  and  Fricassees.  Meat  Pics  raised,  and  in  Dishc.s. 
Patties  of  Meat.  Fish  and  Fowl.  Stewed  Pigeotis,  Venison. 
Leg  of  Pork.  Chine,  Loin,  Sparcrib.  Rabbits,  Hare.  I’ud- 
ditigs,  boiled  and  baked.  Vegetables,  boiled  atid  stewed. 
Calfs  Head  dilferent  ways.  Pigs'  Feet  and  Ears  dilferent 
ways.  Iti  large  dinners,  two  Sotijis  atid  two  dishes  of  Fi>h. 

Things  for  Second  Course. — Birds  : and  Game  of  all  sorts. 
Shell-fi.-h,  cold  and  putted.  Collared  and  Potted  Fish.  Pickled 
ditto.  I’otted  Birds.  Ribs  of  Lamb  roasted.  Brawn.  Vege- 
tables, stewed  or  in  sauce.  Fictich  Beans.  Peas.  Asparagus. 
Caulillowcr.  Fricassees,  Pickled  Oysters.  Spinach,  and 
Artichoke  bottoms.  Stewed  Celery.  Sea  calc.  Fruit  Tarts. 
Preserved  Fiiiit  Tarts.  Pip])ins  stewed.  Cheesecakes,  var- 
ious sorts.  All  the  list  of  Sweet  dishes,  of  which  abundance 
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nre  given  from  pope  275  to  302,  with  directions  for  preparing 
them,  such  as  Creams,  Jellies,  and  all  the  finer  sorts  of  Pud- 
dings, Mince  Pics,  &c.  Omelet.  Macaroni.  Oysters  in 
Scallops,  stewed  or  pickled. 

SUPPERS. 

Hot  suppers  are  not  much  in  use  where  people  dine  very 
late.  AYhen  required,  the  top  and  bottom,  or  either  may  be 
Game.  Fowls.  Rabbit.  Boiled  Fish,  such  ns  Soles,  hlack- 
erel.  Oysters,  stewed  or  scalloped.  French  Beans.  Cauli- 
flower, or  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  in  white  Sauce.  Brocolli 
with  Eggs.  Stewed  Spinach  and  ditto.  Sweet  Breads.  Small 
Birds.  Mushrooms.  Potatoes.  Scallops,  &c.  Cutlets.  Roast 
Onions.  Salmagundy.  Buttered  Egg,s  on  Toast.  Cold  Neat’s 
Tongue.  Ham.  Collared  things.  Hunter’s  beef  sliced.  Rusks 
buttered,  with  Anchovies  on.  Grated  Hung  Beef  with  Butter, 
with  or  without  Rusks.  Grated  cheese  round,  and  butter 
dressed  in  the  middle  of  a plate.  Radishes  ditto.  Custards  in 
glasses  with  Sippets.  Oysters,  cold  or  pickled.  Potted  Meats. 
Fish.  Birds.  Cheese,  &c.  Good  plain  Cake,  sliced.  Pies  of 
Birds  or  Fruit.  Crabs.  Lobsters.  I’rawns.  Cray-fish.  Any  of 
the  list  of  sweet  things.  Fruits.  A Sandwich  set  with  any  of 
the  above  articles,  placed  a little  distance  from  each  other  on  the 
table,  looks  well ; without  the  tray,  if  preferred. 

The  lighter  the  things  the  better  they  appear ; and  glass 
intermixed  has  the  best  effect.  Jellies,  different-coloured 
things,  and  flowers  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  table.  An  elegant 
supper  may  be  served  at  small  expeucc,  by  those  who  know 
how  to  make  trifles,  that  are  in  the  house,  which  should  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  meal. 

Note.— Any  of  the  following  things  may  be  served  ns  a 
relish,  with  the  cheese  after  dinner: — IJakcd  or  pickled  Fish 
done  high.  Sardines  which  cat  like  Anchovy,  but  are  larger. 
Anchovies.  Potted  Char.  Ditto  Lampreys.  Potted  birds 
made  high.  Caviare  and  Sippets  of  Toast.  Salad.  Radishes. 
French  Pie.  Cold  Butter.  Potted  Cheese.  Anchovy  Toast. 


INDEX  TO  COOKERY 


AclnUerations,  in  the  making  of 
bre.-ul,  liow  to  detect  345 
Ale,  line  Welsh,  to  brew  343 
....  or  strong  beer,  to  brew  348 

to  rerine,  cyder,  &c.  351 

Almond  pudding.s  215 

baked  21 C 

small  216 

Amber  pudding,  a flue  one  217 
Anchovies,  to  choose  198 

to  keep  them  when 

tile  liquor  dries  199 

sauce  198 

toast  300 

essence  of  193 

Aiiple-water  for  the  sick  393 
Apples,  drieil  315 

pie  239 

liot  240 

pudding,  b.aked  213 

Apricots,  in  brandy  300 

to  dry  in  lialf  306 

beautifid  iireserve  of  304 

to  preserve  green  305 

to  preserve  in  jelly  305 

cheese  300 

pudding  22S 

Articliokes,  to  dress  257 

bottoms  257 

bottoms  to  keep  for 

the  winter  200 

Articles  in  season  in  the  dilfcrcnt 
moullis  399,  Ac. 

Asses'  milk  390 

arlilicinl  390 

Bacon,  to  clioose  03 

e.vcellcnt  133 

the  manner  of  curing 

Wiltshire  bacon  133 
B.aml)00,  Englisli  209 
Barljcrrios,  for  tartlets  304 

in  bunches  304 

Barley-water  392 
Batter-pudding  322 

with  meat  223 

Bean  [green)  pudding  229 


Beans,  to  dress  2.59 

fricasseed  Windsor  259 

French  259 

Bechamel,  or  white  sauce  1S2 
Beef,  to  choose  03 
to  keep  09 

to  sail  for  immediate  use  70 

....  to  salt  red,  to  hang  to  dry  70 

the  Dutch  way  to  salt  71 

a-la-niode  71 

....  a fricanileau  of  72 

en  miroton  73 

stewed  rump  of  73 

....  rump  roasted  74 

stewed  brisket  74 

pressed  75 

Hunter's  75 

luoile  of  dressing  73 

collared  70 

steaks,  to  dress 

and  oyster  sauce  77 

Stallbrdshire  77 

Italian  73 

collops  73 

palates  73 

cakes  for  side-dish  of  dressed 

meat  79 

potted,  two  w.ays  70 

to  dress  the  inside  of  a cold 

sirloin  SO 

to  ro.asi  S3 

to  roast  fillet  S4 

....  sausages  34 
....  fricassee  of  cold  roast  Sil 
....  to  ilrcss  cold  beef  that  has 
not  been  done  enough, 
called  beef-olives  SO 

to  dross,  c.alled  sauders  SI 

minccil  31 

1i.a.shcd  32 

ii-la-vingrcttc  S2 

round  of  32 

rolled  that  equals  hare  S3 

lieart  37 

ste.ak  pie  206 

....  broth  oSl 


I N D 

Beef  tea  3S3 

Beer,  (table)  excellent  350 
Beet-root  2C4 

to  preserve  to  eat  in 

the  winter  20G 
Bills  of  Fare,  &c.  :;9S),  Ac. 

Birds,  way  of  ijotting;  IGO 
Biscuit,  orange  liOj 

of  fruit  ,318 

hard  347 

plain,  and  very  crisp  348 

Black-cups  292 

pudding  132 

Blanc-mange,  or  Blaniange  279 

Jauneuiauge  280 

Bookings  235 
Braising  explained  152 
Brandy  pudding  229 
Brawn  to  choose  63 
Bread  to  make  344 

of  American  Flour  344 

rice  and  wheat  345 

French  345 

to  discover  whether  bread 

has  been  adulterated  345 

to  detect  bones,  &c.  iii34G 

pudiling,  boiled  220 

richer  220 

puddings,  little  219 

and  butter  pudding  216 

brown  pudding  221 

Brocoli,  to  dress  259 
Broth.  A ((uick-made  broth  for 
the  sick  "81 

a clear  one  C80 

a supporting  one  against 

any  kind  of  weakness  381 

of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  .'!81 

Other  broths  are  under  different 
names,  as  Chicken  Ijrotli,  &c. 
Browning  to  colour  and  llavour 
made  dishes  202 
Bun,  a good  plain  one  341 
Butter,  to  melt  194 
Butter,  clarify  for  potting  IGO 

to  serve  as  a little  dish  300 

to  make  309 

to  preserve  309 

to  ])reserve  it  in  pans,  for 

winter  use  :I70 

to  manage  cream  for  whey 

butler  370 
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Butter,  to  choose  it  at  market  372 
Buttermilk  371 

pudding  230 

Caltbages  (red;  to  stew  2G0 

small,  for  winter  2G6 

Cakes,  &c.,  &c.  330 

oliservations  on  making 

and  baking  cakes  330 

a common  cake  332 

a very  good  one  332 

an  excellent  cake  333 

a very  fine  one  332 

ll!it  cakes  that  will  keep 

long  in  the  house  334 

little  white  334 

little  short  334 

plum  335 

good  common  plum  336 

small,  to  keep  long  336 

a good  pontul  330 

a cheap  seed  336 

common  bread  337 

Shrewsbury  338 

Tunbridge  338 

rice  333 

water  339 

sponge  339 

tea  340 

Benton  te.a,  340 ; as  bisk 

cuit  340 

Yorkshire  347 

tijjsy  253 

Calf's-feet  broth  ; two  ways  382 
Ciilf’s-hc.ad,  to  boil  100 

to  hash  100 

fric.asseed  102 

to  collar  102 

pic  207 

Calf's  liver  broiled  104 

roasteil  105 

and  lights  to  dress  105 

Caif's-brains,  a la  Jlaitre  d’Hotel 
105 

Capers,  to  keep  275 
Capillairc  391 

Carmel  cover  for  sweetmeats  288 
Car]),  to  choose  27 
....  boiled  35 
....  stewed  34 

baked  34 

Carrots,  to  boil  203 
to  stew  203 
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Carrots  to  preserve  for  winter  2C6 

puilding  22S 

soup  174 

Carving,  oljscrvalions  on  7 to  15 
Casseroi,  or  riee  edging  for  a enr- 
rio  or  fricassee  202 
Caudle,  a flour,  good  for  babies 
wlio  liavo  weak  stomachs  3S7 
lice  387 

to  give  to  the  poor  SOS 

Cauiifiowers,  to  boii  253 

in  wlute  sauce  258 

to  dress  witli  Par- 

inesan  25S 

Caveach,  pickled  mackerel  40 
Cecils  SI 

Celery,  to  stew  258 
Cliantilly  cake  281 
Cardoons,  dressing  2G4 

to  stew  204 

Chariotte,  A 233 
Cheese,  to  pot  300 

roast  after  dinner  300 

Welsh  rabbit  300 

toast  300 

damson  cheese  317 

muscle  plum  cliccse  317 

observations  respecting  it 

it  in  the  dairy  303 

to  prepare  rennet  to  turn 

tile  milk  ; two  ways  304 

to  make  305 

to  preserve  it  sound  307 

to  make  sage-cheese  307 

cream  cheese  307 

rnsli  cream  cliecse  3CS 

Cliccsccakcs,  making  250 

a plainer  sort  250 

lemon  251 

orange  251 

orange,  a very  line 

crust  for  llicm  238 

Jintatoc252 

Cilmond  252 

Cherry-tiie  210 

Cherries,  to  keep  (like  currants) 
323 

ill  lirandy  31,3 

to  dry  with  sugar  312 

to  preserve  327 

Chickens,  to  pot  willi  liam  93 
fricassee  of  150 
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Cliiekens,  to  pull  150 

to  braise  152 

enrrie  151 

pie  209 

raised  crust  for,  213 

broth  3S2 

fliina  chilo  lit! 

Chocolate,  to  prepare  3S9 
Cod,  to  choose  27 

oliservatioiis  on  buying  and 

dressing  35 

liead  and  shoulders  SO 

crimp  30 

sounds,  boiled  30 

broiled,  37 

sounds  ragout  37 

....  ciirrie  of  cod  37 

salt,  to  dress  33 

pie  204 

Codlins,  to  keep  mrmths  324 

to  scald,  291 

Colfee,  to  make  333 

milk  3SS 

College  (New  puddings  229 
Cookery  for  the  sick  SSO 

for  the  poor,  395,  >tc. 

Cow-heels,  dressing  S9 

jelly  of,  for  soups  106 

Cows,  management  of  301 
Crabs,  to  choose  30 

hot  57 

dressed,  cold  57 

Crack-niits  340 
Cracknels  341 

Cranberries,  different  ways  of 
dressing  323 
Cray-flsli  souji  ISO 
Cray-fish  in  jelly  GO 
Cream.  A cream  232 

Inirnt  232 

sack  233 

hrandv  233 

rat  alia  233 

lemon  2Sti 

yellow  lemon,  without 

cream  234 

wliite  lemon  231 

im)>erinl  234 

nimomi  234 

snow  235 

colfee.  much  admired  235 

eliocolatc  235 
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Cream,  codlin  285 

orange  285 

raspberry  280 

spinach  286 

pistachio  287 

clouted  287 

a frotli  to  set  on,  which 

looks  and  eats  well  287 
Icc  294 

to  manage  in  the  dairy, 

for  whcy-butter  370 

to  scald  370 

to  keep  371 

Crust  for  venison  pasty  2S6 

raised  for  custards  or  fruit 

237 

excellent  short  237 

Cucumbers,  to  stew  257 

to  pickle  young  271 

Curd-star  279 
Curds  and  cream  278 

puddings  or  puffs  230 

....  pudding,  boiled  230 
Currants,  to  keep  323 
pie  240 

and  raspberry  pies  or 

tarts  241 

Custards,  excellent  243 

baked  249 

lemon  249 

almond  250 

pudding  227 

Dairy,  &c.  S61 

Damsons,  to  keep  for  winter 
pies  326 

Devonshire  junket  296 
Dinners,  general  remarks  404 
Drink,  a very  agreeable  one  for 
the  sick  :;92 

a refreshing,  in  a fever  391 

Draught  for  a cougli  392 
Drops,  lemon  320 

barberry  320 

ginger ; a stomachic  321 

peppermint  321 

ratafia  321 

Ducks,  to  choose  143 

to  roast  152 

to  boil  152 

to  stew  153 

to  hash  153 

pic  210 


Ducks,  management  of.  In  the 
poultry  yard  376 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  pudding 
221 

Dumplings,  Oxford  232 

suet  232 

apple  232 

yeast  or  Suffolk  202 

Dun-birds,  to  dress  161 
Dutch  pudding,  218 

rice  piulding  218 

Eels,  to  choose  27 

spitchcock  38 

....  fried  39 

boiled  09 

broth  39 

for  the  sick  383 

collared  39 

....  stewed  (like  lamprey)  40 

soup  179 

....  pie  203 
Eggs,  buttered  301 

Scotch  002 

to  poach  SOI 

different  w’ays  of  preparing 

for  the  sick  385 

to  choose  .at  market,  and  to 

preserve  them  385 
Eve’s  pudding  221 
Extract  of  malt  for  coughs  353 
r.amily  dinners,  list  of,  , 401  <fcc. 
Fevers  : Chin.a-or.ange  juice  avery 
useful  thing  to  mix  with  water, 
in  fevers,  when  the  fresh  juice 
cannot  be  had  328 
Furmenty,  Somertshire  278 
Fish,  various  27  to  62 

how  to  choose  27 

to  force  201 

observations  on  di'essing  31 

pie,  a fine  one  205 

Fioating-ishand  276 
Flounders,  to  choose  27 

to  fry  40 

Flummery  277 

Dutch  277 

rice  278 

Fool,  gooseberry  281 

apple  281 

....  orange  281 

Forcemeat,  for  patties,  balls,  or 
stuUlng  199 
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Forcemeat,  iiifrrocllents  for  200 

for  fowls  200 

for  cold  savoury  pies  200 

line  balls,  fortisli  soups, 

or  ll.sli  stewed  201 

for  turtle  201 

Forcing  ex|dained  I'JO 
Fowls,  to  choose  142 

boiled  140 

boileil  with  rice  147 

masted  148 

broiled,  two  ways  143 

Davenport  fowls  147 

nice  way  to  dress  fowl,  148 

to  force  149 

to  braise  149 

management  of  372 

to  fatten  in  a few  days  375 

French  beans  for  winter  use  200 

French  pie  212 

Fritters  2;4  -x 

Spanish  234 

potatoe  245 

Fruit,  preserve  for  tarts,  &c.  327 
....  to  preserve  for  winter  :.24 

to  pre]iare  for  children  29  ) 

....  too  green,  for  preserving  or 
pickling  ;,03 

...  to  candy  any  sort  of  303 
Frying  herbs,  as  dressed  205 
Game,  etc.  158  to  104 

to  clioose  142 

directions  for  dressin.g  144 

George  pudding  224 
Giblets,  to  stew  154 
SOU])  lOJ 

])ie  21 1 

Gingerbread  341 
Golden  iii])pins,  stewed  291 
Geese,  to  choose  143 

to  roast  153 

green,  i)ie  210 

management  of,  ,377 

Gooseberries,  to  keej)  324 

])ndding,  baked  229 

Gravies  181  to  184 

direet  ions  respect  ing  1 SI 

clear  brown  stock  for 

gravy  -son])  or  gravy  108 

son])  173 

to  draw  181 

a dear  gravy  132 
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Gravies,  brown,  or  cuUis  182 

a ricli  183 

a,  without  meat  183 

for  a fowl,  A'c.  ISt 

to  make  mutton  eat  like 

venison  184 

a strong  tl=h  184 

Grayling  to  fry  55 
Greengages,  to  preserve  316 
Ground-rice  ])Udding  231 
Grouse,  to  dre.ss  160 
Gruel,  water  390 

barley  391 

Gmlgeons,  to  clioose  23 
Guinea  fowl,  to  dress  161 

hens  management  of  379 

Haddock,  to  dress  42 

to  dry  41 

stutling  for  41 

to  dres-s  timion  42 

to  dre.ss  dried  42 

to  stew  42 

to  bake  43 

to  l)roil  43 

Ilaiibiit,  fiiiets  43 

stewed  43 

Hams,  to  clioose  64 

to  cure  134 

to  dress  137 

Hares,  to  choose  144 

directions  concerning  161 

to  roast  162 

to  ]irc]iare  and  keep  162 

to  jug  an  old  hare  ltd 

broiled  and  lim-lied  163 

jiie  to  eat  cold  212 

to  pot  163 

soup  175 

Hons,  to  nniko  them  lay  375 
llcrh  ])ie  213 
Herrings,  to  clioose  23 

to  smoke  44 

fried  44 

broiled  44 

(red  10  dress  44 

])otled  44 

(like  lobsters;  59 

baked  44 

Hessian  soup  .and  r.agont  176 
Hog's  lioad.  10  make  moat  of  123 

dicck.s,  to  dry  130 

eiun,  to  force  130 
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Hog’s  piulilinga,  white  134 

lard  134 

Hunter's  pudding  226 
Icing  for  tarts  241 

for  cakes  3:32 

to  ice  a large  cake  332 

Ice,  how  to  prepare  for  icing  293 

waters  294 

currant  or  raspberry  294 

brown  bread  295 

colouring  for  staining  295 

Imperial  359 
Indian  [uckle  207 
Jams.  Cherry  jam  ,313 

currant,  red,  black,  white  313 

Jam,  gooseberry,  for  tarts  315 

white  310 

raspberry,  310 

Jelly,  savoury,  for  cold  pies  184 

to  cover  cold  fi.sh  185 

calf’s  feet  jelly  283 

orange  290 

hartsliorn  290 

cranberry  290 

cranberry  and  rice  290 

apple,  serve  at  table  291 

colouring,  various  295 

currant,  red  or  black  313 

apple,  for  preserving  apri- 
cots, or  sweetmeats  314 

red  apples  in  jelly  314 

Jellies  for  tlie  sick  tS4 

Dr.  Eatclifl  's  pork  jelly  383 

shank  383 

arrow-root  S84 

tapioca  .384 

Gloucester  384 

Jerusalem  artichokes  257 
Ketchup,  cockle  274 

walnut,  finest  274 

Kidney,  veal  106 

pudding  225 

Kitchen  pepper  197 
Lamb,  to  choose  61 

leg  118 

fore-quarter  117 

breast  and  cucumbers  117 

shoulder,  sorrel-sauce  118 

steaks  117 

house,  steaks,  white  118 

brown  118 

cutlets  with  spinach  110 


Lamb,  head  and  hinge  119 

fry  1 19 

sweetbread  119 

pie  209 

Lambstones  fricasseed  120 
Lamb,  a vei-y  nice  dish  121 
Lamprey,  to  stew  40 
Larks,  and  birds,  to  dress  157 
Laver,  205 

Leek  and  pilchard  pie  205 
Lemons  for  puddings  -311 

honeycomb  296 

juice  to  keep  327 

pickled  270 

pickle  267 

pudding  excellent  21^7 

water  for  the  sick  :i93 

Lemonade  to  be  made  a day  be- 
fore wanted  328 

flavour  and  appear- 
ance of  jelly  3i9 

for  the  sick  394 

Lobsters,  to  choose  30 

to  pot  58 

to  pot  another  way  58 

stewed,  a high  relish  59 

buttered  59 

to  roast  59 

curry  of  them  60 

soup,  excellent  179 

pie  '204 

Macaroni  as  usually  served  293 

dressed  sweet  270 

soup  170 

Macaroni  pudding  227 
Macaroons  340 
Mackarel,  to  choose  28 

broiled  4ii,  47 

collared  40 

Mackarel,  potted  40 

like  lobsters  59 

pickled  40 

to  bake  47 

pie,  like  cod  204 

Sfaids  47 

Alarmalade,  orange  307 

quince  318 

. . ; lemon  307 

transparent  307 

np])le  314 

Marrow  bones  89 
Mead,  sack  358 
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Mend,  cowslip  S5S 
Meat,  to  choose  Os  to  05 

pui'ciiasing,  keeping,  etc.  C5 

to  keep  hot  CO 

Melon  nnangoes  209 

Jlilk  to  keep  in  the  dairy  071 

rice  and  .sago  296 

ground  rice  oS9 

. . . s.ago  090 
Milk-porridge  089 

Erench  089 

Millet  pudding  223 
Mince  pie  240 

without  meat  240 

lemon  241 

egg  241 

Mock-brawn  101 
Mock-turtle  102 
Moor-game,  to  pot  ICO 
Morels  and  trullles,  useful  to 
thicken  soups  and  stuices  ICC 
Mullins  347 

Mulled  wines,  two  ways  OSS 
Mullets,  to  choose  28 

red,  to  dress  47 

Mushrooms,  ohseiauiLions  on  2G0 

to  dry  197 

to  pickle,  273 

ketcluip  273 

to  stew  201 

powder  193 

Mustard,  to  make  190 
Mutton,  to  choose  G4 
Mutton,  keeping  & dressing  107 

leg  108 

neck  108 

shoulder  roasted  109 

haunch  109 

saddle,  to  roast  110 

lillet,  Ijraised  110 

harrico  110 

to  linsli  111 

slioulder  iioilod  with 

oysters  111 

brciist  112 

loin  112 

rolled  loin  112 

ham  112 

col  lops  113 

cutlets,  Portuguese  113 

steaks  114 

stcidis  Jlaintenon  111 


Mutton,  rumps  and  kidnej-s  115 

excellent  hotchpotch  115 

kebohbed  110 

pie  200 

pudding  226 

pasty,  like  venison  248 

Nasturtiums  pickle  for  caijcrs  19C 

Nelson  puddings  221 

Nuts,  Dough  251 

Oatmeal  pudding  213 

Olives  270 

Omelet  299 

Onions  pickled  270 

sliced  with  cucumbers  271 

soup  174 

to  stew  257 

to  roast  253 

store,  tor  winter  2CC 

Orangeade  for  the  sick  C94 
Orange  butter  293 
Oranges,  to  butter  hot  307 
Orange-flower  cakes  310 

juice,  buttered  : OS 

preserved,  to  fill  : 03 

to  preserve  in  jelly  :.10 

Orgeat,  two  ways  .323 

for  the  sick  394 

Ortolans,  to  roast  161 
Ox-cheek  stewed,  jilain  37 
. . feet,  ways  of  dressing  39 
. . rump  soup  176 
. . tails,  to  cook  throe  34 
Oysters,  to  choose  30 

to  feed  60 

to  stew  01 

boiled  61 

sc.allopcd  Cl 

fried,  to  g.aruish  fish  Gl 

loavc.s  61 

to  pickle  62 

SOU])  ISO 

. » mouth  ditto  131 

Panad.a,  made 'in  five  minutes, 
for  the  sick  334 

^ebiokcu  335 

Panctikes,  •common  233 
line  ones,  fried  with- 
out butter  or  lard  233 

D ish  234 

of  rice  2.33 

New  England  234 

Parmesan  cauliflow’r,  lo  dress  253 
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Parsley  pie  213 

for  winter  use  263 

Parsnips,  fricassee  of  263 

to  mash  263 

for  winter  use  266 

Partridges,  to  choose  144 

to  roast  159 

to  pot  159 

soup  170 

pie  in  a dish  212 

Paste,  rich  puff  235 

a less  rich  one  236 

rich  for  sweets  236 

rice,  for  relishing  236 

potatoe  237 

light  for  tarts  241 

royal,  called  an  choux  253 

Pastry  235  to  254 
remarks  on  using  preser- 
ved fruit  in  239 
Pasty,  prepare  venison  for  246 

venison  247 

Patties,  fried  243 

oyster  244 

lobster  244 

beef  or  podovies  244 

veal  244 

turkey  245 

sweet  245 

like  mince  pies  245 

Peaches  in  brandy  306 
Pea-fowl,  to  dress  161 

management  of  378 

Pears,  stewed  292 

baked  292 

jargonelle,  preserve  315 

Peas  to  boil  265 
....  (old)  soup  171 
....  (green)  to  stew  256 

to  keep  255 

Pepper-pot  170  and  302 
Perch  48  . , 

to  choose  28 

to  fry  like  trout  55 

Pettitoes  127 
Pheasants,  to  choose  144 

to  roast  159 

Pickles  rules  to  be  observed  with 
rcgaril  to  them  266 

that  will  keep  for  ye.ars, 

for  hams,  tongues  &c.  138 
Pies,  savoury  203  to  213 


Pies,  fruit  230 

Pig’s  cheek,  for  boiling  128 

head,  collared  129 

....  feet  and  ears  1.30 

jelly  of  feet  and  ears  131 

....  harslet  131 
Pigeons,  to  choose  143 

to  stew  154 

to  broil  155 

to  roast  155 

to  pickle  155 

in  jelly  156 

to  pot  167 

management  of  live  379 

pie  211 

Pike  to  choose  28 

to  bake  48 

Pipers  to  dress  48 
Pippin  pudding  230 

tart  241 

Plovers  to  choose  143 

to  dress  161 

to  dress  their  eggs  161 

Plums,  magnum  bonura  319 

pudding,  common  227 

Poor,  Cookery  for  the  395 
Pork,  to  clioose  64 

salt  for  immediate  use  70 

cutting  up,  &c.  121 

to  roast  a leg  122 

to  boil  a leg  122 

loin  and  neck,  ro.ast  123 

shoulders  and  breasts  123 

rolled  neck  123 

spring  or  forehand  123 

sparerib  123 

gi'iskin  124 

....  bl.ade-bone  124 

to  dress  as  lamb  124 

to  pickle  124 

steaks  124 

....  pies,  to  eat  cold  208 
Porker’s  licad,  to  roast  192 
Porter,  to  l)rew  351 
Potatoes  to  boil  262 

to  broil  262 

to  loast  263 

to  fry  263 

to  imisli  203 

lent  275 

pasty  248 

l>ie  213 
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Potatoe  pudding,  excellent  225 

with  meat  225 

Poultry,  itc.  145  to  157 

for  dressing  144 

Ponltrj'-yard  372  itc. 

Prawns,  to  choose  31 

currie  of  GO 

to  butter  CO 

Preserves,  &c.  303 
J’nine  tart  242 
Puddings,  &c.  214  to  234 

on  making  214 

in  haste  219 

to  kee])  oranges  or 

lemons  for  311 

Yorkshire  231 

Puffs,  excellent  light  ones  24G 

np)de  245 

lemon  245 

....  cheese  24G 
Puits  d’amonr  270  ’ 

I'uuch,  method  of  making  SCO 

milk  or  vendor  361 

Quails,  to  dress  101 
Quaking  pudding  221 
Queen  cakes  337 
Qnick-made  pudding  231 
Kabbits,  to  choose  144 

ways  of  dressing  ICl 

to  taste  like  hare  1C4 

to  blanch  1C5 

to  pot  1G5 

pic,  like  chicken  210 

management  of  380 

Eaised  crust  for  fowls,  &c.  213 
Itaspberry  brandy  359 

cakes  321 

Eatafla  359 

cream  295 

Eed  cabbages,  to  pickle  273 
Eestorati\'c,  a great  380 
Eice,  savoury  297 
....  coiTolc  of  297 

buttered  275 

ground-rice  milk  389 

pudiling,  small  223 

plain  223 

lich  223 

Willi  fruit  224 

balicd  221 

for  the  family  224 

Eolls,  excellent  340 


Eolls,  French  246 

Brentford  340 

potatoe  347 

Euffs  and  reeves,  to  dre.ss  161 
Eiisks  343 

Sago  for  the  sick,  &c.  S90 
....  pudding  2!  C 
Salad,  French  261 

lobster  202 

Salniagundy  297 
Salmon,  to  choose  2S 

to  boil  48 

to  broil  49 

to  pot  49.  to  dn,'  49 

a good  dish  of  dried  50 

to  jiickle  50 

collared  51 

roa.sted  51 

cutlets  to  broil  49 

Sauces,  ttc.  185  to  202 

a good  sauce  to  hide  the 

colour  of  fowls  1S5 

white,  for  fricassee  of 

fowls,  rabbits,  meat, 
fish,  or  vegetables  1S6 

for  wild  fowl  186 

an  excellent,  for  c.irp,  or 

boiled  turkey  187 

for  fowl  or  pari  ridge  1S7 

a la  Maitrc  d'Hotel  187 

a flue  mushroom  for  fowls 

or  rabbits  187 

lemon  white,  for  boiled 

fowls  188 

liver  188 

e.gg  188 

onion  183 

clear  .slialot  1 S3 

parsley  to  make,  when  no 

leaves  can  be  liad  189 

green,  for  green-geese  or 

ducklings  ISO 

Pntcli  for  meat  or  fi-di  189 

Eobart,  foi  steaks,  Ac.  189 

Benton,  for  cold  or  rmisl 

beef  190 

for  llsh  pies  190 

Tomato,  lor  hot  or  cold 

meats  100 

aiiple,  for  goose  or  rora-t 

pork  190 

old  currant  for  venison  191 
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Sauces,  lemon  191 

carrier,  for  mutton  191 

hiim  Dll 

fish,  without  butter  192 

very  flue  fish  191 

flsh  a la  Crastcr  193 

a substitute  for  capers  193 

oysters  193 

lobster  194 

Shrimp  194 

Ancho\7  194 

Sausages,  veal  99 

pork  125 

Spadbuiys  Oxford  12G 

mutton  114 

Scotch  collops  99 

mutton  broth  107 

leek  soup  175 

Sea  kale  2G5 
Slielford  pudding  229 
Shrimps,  to  choose  31 

to  butter  GO 

to  pot  00 

pies,  excellent  204 

Shrub,  white  currant  30t 
Sippets  for  the  sick  385 
Skate  55 

to  choose  29 

crimp  55 

....  soup  179 
Smelts,  to  choose  29 

to  fry  61 

Snipes,  to  dress  IGl 
Snow,  instead  of  eggs,  in  pud- 
dings, or  p.ancakes  215 

balls  275 

Soles,  to  choose  29 

boiled  52 

fried  52 

stewed  52 

In  the  Portuguese  way  62 

pie  204 

with  mushrooms  63 

Sorrel,  to  stew,  for  fricandeau 
and  roast  meat  201 
Soutle  of  rice  ami  apple  275 
Soiiiul's  cod,  like  cliickon  37 
Soups,  etc.  107  to  ISO 

colouring  for  167 

julienne  107 

an  excellent  103 

a plainer  white  one  109 


Soups,  n la  sap  177 

portable  177 

soup  maigre  178 

a baked  one,  to  give  395 

for  the  weakly  390 

Souse  for  brawn,  etc.  132 
Spinach,  to  boil  259 

souir  175 

Sprats  45 

to  choose  29 

baked  44 

to  broil  45 

to  taste  like  anchovies  199 

fried  in  batter  45 

Squab  pie  209 

Steak,  beef,  pudding  225 

baked  225 

Stock,  for  flsh  soups  178 
Strawberries,  to  preserve  311 

to  preserve  in  wme  311 

Stuffing  for  pike  41 

for  soles  baked  53 

for  sole  or  cod  pie  204 

Sturgeon,  to  dress  fresh  54 

to  roast  54 

imitation  of  pickled  54 

Sucking-pig,  to  scald  127 

to  roast  126 

Suet,  to  preserve  it  a year  302 

pudding  226 

Sugar,  to  clarify  for  sweets  303 
Suppers,  remarks  on  402 
Supper  dish,  a pretty  one  297 
Sweet  Dishes,  itc.  275 
Sweetbreads  105 
Sweetmeats,  &c.  303,  &c. 

observations  on  321 

for  tarts,  when  fruit 

is  plentiful  319 
Syllabub,  Dondon  29.5 

Stalibrdshiro  290 

flue  Somersetshire  200 

everlasting,  or  solid  296 

Tansy  270 

Tarts,  orange  242,  243 

codlin  242 

....  rliuiiarb  243 

ra-sjilierry,  with  cream  243 

3'eal,  to  (iress  101 
Tencli  48 

to  choose  29 

to  fry,  like  tyout  65 
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Tliornback  65 

Toast  and  water,  for  the  sick  392 
Tongues,  to  pickle  for  boiling  85 

stewed  80 

Transparent  pudding  222 
Tritle,  an  excellent  one  280 

gooselierry  or  apiil  e 280 

a froth  to  set  on  287 

Trout,  to  fry  55 

to  pot  like  lobsters  59 

a-la  Genevoise  56 

stewed  55 

Truftles  and  morels,  how  to  irre- 
serve  them  in  winter  206 
Turbot,  to  choose  29 

to  keep  57 

to  boii  50 

pie  205 

fillets  baked  57 

Turkeys,  to  choose  142 

to  boil  140 

to  roast  145 

pulled  146 

man.igement  of  377 

Turnip  soup  171 

pie  213 

Turtles,  little  eggs  for  202 
Udder  and  tongue,  to  roast  85 
Veal,  to  choose  04 

to  keep  89 

leg  90  knucle  90 

shoulder  91 

neck  91  a la  br.aisc  91 

breast  92 

rolled  breast  92 

a la-daubc  93 

rolls  of  cold  ine.at,  &c.  93 

....  h.arrico  94 

....  a dunclm  of  cold  94 

minced  !I4 

....  potted  95 

....  to  |iot  with  ham  95 

....  Cutlets  Maintcnon  !)5 

....  collops  90 

....  to  ilress  eollops  (pilek  90 

....  scallops  of  cold  veal  97 

....  frieatiileau  97 

olives  98  cake  99 

....  sau.sages  99 
....  broth  107 


Veal  gravy  184 

pie,  a rich  one  206 

and  parsley  pie  207 

olive  pie  207 

suet  puddings  226 

Vegetables,  255  to  205 

obser.  on  dressing  255 

Vegetables  to  boil  green  255 

soup  173 

pie  212 

marrow  255 

Venison,  to  choose  65 

to  keep  139 

to  dress  139 

haunch,  neck,  &c.  141 

breast  141 

hashed  141 

Vineg.ar,  camp  195 

gooseberrj- 195 

riispberrj-  330 

sh.alot  195 

sugtir  195 

cucumber  196 

wine  196 

Vingaret,  for  cold  fowl,  ic.  195 
Walnuts,  to  pickle  271 
Water  sotichey  40 
Welsh  ptiddmg  231 
VTiey  393 

Whitings,  to  choose  29 

to  dr}-,  like  haddocks  41 

Widgeon,  to  dress  101 
Wild  fowl,  to  roast  1.58 
Wine,  a rich  and  plc.as.ant  353 

raspberry  353 

rasiiberry  or  currant  354 

black  currant  354 

ginger,  c.xcellcut)  354 

oran.gc  355 

cowslip  355 

elder  356 

clary  350 

raisin  357 

raisin,  with  cyder  .357 

witliom  cyder  37.S 

cirg,  for  tile  sick  394 

riiil  -293 

white  whey,  for  sick  393 

Woodcocks,  to  dress  101 
Yeast,  to  make  two  ways  .143 
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